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Business Morale 
Revived Abroad, 
Says Dr. Klein 


Economic Renaissance Ob- 
served in Europe by Di- 
rector of Foreign and 

-. Domestic Commerce. 


Clothes Fund Equal 


The clothes budget of the average 
urban citizen is little more than the 
clothes budget of the normal farm 
dweller, according to a statement 
just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The statement, 
lows: 

Contrary the commonly ac- 
cepted “idea that farm families 
spend much less for clothing than 
their city cousins, an investigation 
indicates that clothing allowances 
are approximately equal in the two 
groups. Only in families having 
incomes well above the average is 
there a wide difference, with city 
families spending more. In 1,337 
farm families covered by the survey 
the average total expendieure was 
$1,559 of which $225 was spent for 
clothing. City families with about 
the same total expenditure averaged 
$238 for clothing. 


Route Through South 


Across Continent for 


in full text, fol- 


to 


Comments on Results 
’ Of Two Conferences 


Continental Trade Agreements 
and Tariff Schedules Ex- 
pected to Show Health- 
ful Reaction. 


Strengthened economic morale and 
high activity in practically all lines o 
tvade characterize the European eco- 
nomic situation. This is the general 
conclusion drawn by the director, Dr. 
Julius Klein, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, who has just returned to 
Washington following an extensive 
study of European economic conditions 
over a period of about four months. 

In a statement on “Eurepean Busi- 
ness Recovery,” made public September j 
6, Dr. Klein describes the newly stimu- 
lated business activity abroad as an | 
“economic renaissance.” The “calamity | 


Plan Proposes Service Be- 
tween Los Angeles and 
Brownsville to Link 
Up With Atlanta. 


A project for a transcontinental air 
mail service to transverse the southern 
part of the United States between Los 
Angeles and New York City is under 
serious consideration, it was announced 
orally, September 3, at the Post Office 
Department. The Department believes, 
it was stated that the contract would 
prove profitable on this route. 

A service between Los Angeles through 
the various cities in the Southwest to 
Brownsville, Tex., would be the first leg 
of the proposed route. An air mail route 
is already established between Atlanta, 


Ga., and New Orleans. According to 
present plans, it would not be impossible 


to establish another line between New 
Orleans and Brownsville, Tex., via Gal- 
veston, Tex. 


complex” has been shaken off, he says, 

and a spirit of determination is evident 

in commercial and industrial circles. 
Delegate to Two Conferences. 

Dr. Klein went to Europe as one of 
President Coolidge’s delegates to the 
economic conference at Geneva, and 
also attended the meetings of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce. He 
visited practically every country of Eu- 
rope, except Russia, and met with most 
of the members of the foreign trade 
service of the Department of Commerce 
during his trip. ; 

His statement is a detailed discussion 
of the current “recovery” in Europe. He 
describes trade and industrial activity 
as he observed it. 

There is much room for improvement 
in the European economic situation, he 
states, particularly with regard to re- 
tardation of commercial development on 
the continent due to trade barriers. On 
the whole, however, he found progress 
being made rapidly, with a notable in- 
terest evinced by European interests in 
mass production nrethods of the United 
States. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

European business on the whole has 
for some time been showing convincing 
evidence of recovery. Not the least im- 
portant improvement has been the 
gradual disappearance of the mental 
hazard—the shaking off of a “calamity 
complex” and the gradual strengthening 
of business morale. 

An encouraging spirit of determina- 
tion is spreading in commercial and in- 
dustrial circles, which previously had 
been laboring under a cloud of despair. 
There is a growing conviction that the 
problem is one of trade dislocation rather 
than downright destruction. 

Adjustment to New Conditions. 

Furthermore, it is fully realied that 
the pursuit of the phantom of “prewar 
normalcy” is not only inexpedient but 
futile; that a new economic world has 
come into being since 1918, and the task 
involves not “restoration” of antiquated 
gonditions but adjustment to a new and | 
vastly improved business environment. 

One significant indication of this “men- 
tal renaissance” was the vigor with 
which a number of topics hitherto/Tor- 
bidden for non-domestic discussion— 


A route is soon to be put into operation 
between Atlanta, Ga., and New York 
City. The proposed service between 
Los Angeles via Brownsville and New 
Orleans would link up the Pacific and At- 
lantic seaboards. 

A proposal to extend an air mail serv- 
ice with Mexico City via route which 
will shortly be placed into operation’ be- 
tween Chicago and Laredo, Tex., it was 
stated, is also under consideration. A line 
out of Brownsville, it was indicated, 

| would bring New York City closer to the 
| Mexican capital than over the proposed 
route between Laredo and Chicago. 

The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
| New, will not approve of these suggested 
extensions to the contract air mail serv- 
ice until the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, W. Irving Glover, re- 
turns to this country from The Hague, 
where he is at present attending the in- 
ternational air mail conference. At this 
conferenec it is expected that the Mexi- 
can Government will decide on a pro- 
gram of United States-Mexican air mail 
| service. 

In the event that Mexico’ gives its ap- 
proval to such service the Department 
| here, it was explained, will go ahead with 
| its plans with regard to finding a shorter 
| route between New York City and Mex- 
ico, instead of routing air mail over the 
proposed line between Laredo and Chi- 
cago, a junction point on the transconti- 
nentail air mail route between San Fran- 
cisco and New York City. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


Most Plane Records | 
Held in This Country | 





American Aviators Show Su- 
premacy in Twenty of 
Sixty-two Classes. 


Twenty of the 62 land and seaplane | 
records officially recognized by the Fed- 
eration Aeronautique Internationale of 
Paris are held by the United States, the | 
largest number held by any individual 
nation, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, Edward P. Wag- 
ner has announced orally. 

Commenting on recent published re- | 
ports to the effect that the United States | 
held only 16 of 84 world airplane records, 
Mr. Warner pointed out that many of 
these records include those of balloons, 
heliocopters, and other craft that cannot 
be considered in the category of land or 
sea heavier-than-air craft. 

The United States, he said, recently 
has* excelled several existing seaplane 
records, but because of the location of 
the Federation Aeronautique Interna- 
tionale in Paris, the official record or- 
ganization, it will take some time before 
these records are authenticated. How- 
ever, he declared. there little doubt 
that they will be accepted. 

France, Germany and _ Italy, Mr. 
Warner stated, rank next in total records 
held, with about 18 each, he said. 


Recent studies tend to confirm the be- 
lief that migrations of earthquake zones 
over the earth’s surface progress sys- 
tematically, the Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior stated on Sep- 
tember 3. 

An earthquake may relieve the stress 
at a particular point, only to add stress 
at adjacent localities each way along the 
line of weakness, it was said. Curves 
representing tree growth and earth rota- 
tion, according to the Survey, “shows re- 
markable correlation, as if- the long 
period fluctuations in earth’s atmos- 
phere, rate of rotation, and position of 
earthquakes zones may all be inter- 
related in some manner.” 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The systematic progression of the 
epicenters of successive major earth- 
quakes in a definite direction in the same 
zone has been many times observed. 
Along the whole length of a given fault 
or rift zone in the earth’s crust stresses 
may slowly accumulate, finally producing 
fracture at some weak point. Such an 
earthquake relieves the stress at that 
particular point, only to add stress at 
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C. & O. Railroad 


For Farm and City Files Claims for 


Larger Valuation 


Says Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Tentative 
Report Is Based on 


Prewar Prices. 


Asserts Rights to 
Utility Value Gains 


Commission’s First 
$198,613,502; 
Claim Valuation of 


$356,886,965. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 


Owners 


mission a brief claiming a final value of | 


not less than $356,886,965 for its prop- 
erty used for carrier purposes, as 
June 30, 1916, instead of the $198,613,502 


allowed by the Commission in its tenta- 


| Less Than Half a Million Re- 


tive valuation reports. 

The brief was filed in Valuation Docket 
Nos. 457, 477 and 398, covering the prop- 
erty of the Chesapeake & Ohio and two 
subsidiaries, the Chesapeake & Ohio 


| Railway of Indiana and the Piney River 


& Paint Creek Railroad. The company 
also asks that not less than $2,004,848 
be included as the value of property held 
for non-carrier purposes. 

An argument against 


the Commis- 


sion’s use of 1914 prices for labor and | 


materials in estimating the cost of re- 
production of railroad property is in- 
cluded in the brief, which asserts that 
the value of the property should reflect 
changes in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. One of the principal points of 
objection relates to the Commission’s 
deduction of $41,955,472, or 20.7 per cent, 


from its cost of reproduction new figure | 
The brief is signed by | 


for depreciation. 
W. S. Bronson and W. J. Conaty as coun- 
sel for the Chesapeake & Ohio and its 
subsidiaries. Their argument in protest 
against the Commission’s tentative val- 
uation is summarized at the conclusion 
of the brief as follows: - 
Cost of reproduction new: It is axio- 
matic that as prices of labor and ma- 
terial periodically increase or decrease, 
property values increase or decrease, and, 
correspondingly, the purchasing power 
of the dollar decreases or increases. The 
courts have recognized this as funda- 


[Continue’ on Page 6, Column 5.) 


Highway Construction 


In July Is Reviewed | 


Federal Aid Work Completed 
Totaled 338 Miles, at Cost 
of $6,613,528. 


Federal-aid highway construction work 


completed in July cost $6,613,527.78, of | 


which $2,977,277.03 was supplied from 
Federal funds, according to the monthly 
report_.of progress on construction work 
contained in the September issue of Pub- 
lic Roads, a journal of highway research 
issued by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Projects were completed in 28 States 
with a total of 337.7 miles. The great- 
est mileage of road work completed in 


miles were improved at a cost of $634,- 
855.62, of which $314,090.57 was paid by 
the Federal Government. 

Texas completed 30.8 miles of road 
construction at a cost of $1,043,207.81. 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Earthquake Centers Found to Progress | 
In Definite Direction in Each Affected Zone 


Studies Declared to Indicate Correlation of Tree Growth 
and Atmospheric Changes With Tremors. 


adjacent localities each way along the 
line of weakness. 


adjacent regions, making the progression 
along the fault. Thus the Kansu 


Province earthquake of May 22 is found | 
to be in about the same latitude, but | 


some 250 miles to the west of the similar 
great Chinese earthquake of Dec. 16, 
1920. The westerly progression checks 
with the known east and west direction 
of the main faults. 

A more general analysis suggesting 
the migration of whole seismic zones is 
briefly set forth in the paper “On a Long 
Period Fluctuation in Latitude of the 
Macroseismic Zone of the Earth” by 
Torahiko Terada and Naomi Miyabe 
(Proceedings of the Imperial Academy, 
Japan, May, 1927). Earthquakes in cer- 
tain regions have been divided into 
groups of 50 years each, and the main 
latitude for the shocks of each group 
computed. Graphs of these means for 
the past several hundred years have been 
for the following regions: (1) 
Evasia; (2) North and Central America 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Report, 


of | 





| for all years. 


; majority 


The next fracturing 
stress will so accumulate in one of these | 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1927.—SECTION 1 


Museum Established 


In Lassen Preserve 


A museum in Lassen National 
Park has been established as a me- 
morial, the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, has 
just announced. 

The full text of 
follows: 

A museum to make better known 
the natural history of Lassen Na- 
tional Park has been opened. It 
is located near the northwestern 
entrance to the Park. It was 
erected by Mr. and Mrs. B. F. 
Loomis as a memorial to their 
daughter Mae, and the donors plan 
to turn it over to the National Park 
Service as soon as the boundary of 
the Lassen National Park is ex- 
tended to include the area in which 
the museum is located. The most 
striking part of the exhibit is the 
photographic history of Lassen 
Peak. 


the statement 


Unaudited Tax List 


Reduced by Bureau 


Of Internal Revenue 


turns (Left From More 
Than Three Million 
in 1923. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, De- 
partment of the Treasury, has so 


| duced the number of unaudited tax re- 
turns, some of which originated in the | 


days of the excess profits and other 


war taxes, that on July 1, the beginning ! 


of the present fiscal year, only 474,535 


returns remained unaudited, the Bureau | 
| has just announced in a statement pre- 


pared by the Assistant Chief of the In- 
come Tax Unit, Charles B. Allen. 


dited returns, the Bureau has accom- 
plished a- record which spells achieve- 
ment,” the Commissioner of Internal 


menting on Mr. Allen’s statement. 


The audit of returns by the Bureau, | 
whith does" Tot ihelude “the work done | 
by the Collectors of Internal Revenue, | 
brought in an additional $1,475,800,011 in | 


the last four years, the statement pro- 
posed by Mr. Allen shows. Bureau au- 
ditors had gone through 3,267,308 


turns for the years 1923 to 1925, in- 


clusive, and 1,443,580 for 1926, to ob- | 


tain this additional 
Government. 


revenue for the 


ment by Mr. Allen, and the comment by 
the Commissioner: 

June 30 marks the end of the fiscal 
year. It is then there is presented the 
picture not only of what has been done 


| during the past 12 months, but also of | 


what remains to be done. 

Four years ago, or on June 30, 1923, 
the Income Tax Unit had before it for 
audit 3,032,544 returns for the years 
1917 to 1922, inclusive. Of this number, 
1,865,544 were for 192l¢ and _ prior 
years—the most difficult of tax years. 
Up to June 30, 1927, there were filed 
and forwarded to Washington for the 
years 1923 to 1925, inclusive, 3,267,308 
returns, and 1,443,580 for the year 1926. 

On June 30, 1927, there were before 
the unit only 747,535 unaudited returns 
In four years there had 
been a net reduction of 3,020,640 returns 


| of 1917 to 1922, leaving a balance of 11,- 
the month was in Nebraska where 80.3 , 


904 for these years, or thirty-nine 
hundredths of 1 per cent unfinished. The 
of these returns had been 
closed by the Bureau and reopened by 
the taXpayer. They included 6,768 re- 
turns filed for the excess-profits years 


; 1917 to 1921. 


There was a net reduction also of 2,- 
402,917 returns, including all] reopened 
cases, for the years 1923, 1924, and 1925. 


Of the 1926 returns, 1,413,147 were 
audited and closed. Thus, the Bureau 
in four years completed over 99 per 
cent of the audit of returns of 1917 to 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.1] 


This Edition 
in 
Two Sections 


The United States Daily is 
issued today in two sections. 


Section One contains the 
current daily news. Section 
Two is the Annual Index to 
Volume 1 (March 4, 1926, to 
March 3, 1927). \ 


The Daily News Summary 
and Index will be found on 
Page 12 of Section One. 


The Weekly Summary and 
Index, for the week ended Sep- 
tember 3, is issued, as usual, as 
a part of Section One. 


re- | 


solidate floati lebt of the 
“In reducing the number of unau- | social — 


Revenue, David H. Blair, said in com- | Spain Changes Flag 


; : | merchant marine, making it similar to 
Following is the fulltext of the state- | 





| sembly of Turkey, the Department of 
| Commerce has just been advised by the 


| William E. Nash. 
| ment follows: 


| Turkey has approved a law authorizing 





zone. 


transformation 


| articles; assembling of apparatus, 


Preservation of Migratory Birds 
Due To Cooperation of All States 


Increased Warden Personnel 
Enforcement of Existing Laws Are Urged. 


Migratory birds are increasing under 
federal and state protection, according 
to a statement issued September 3 by 
the Department The 
statement was based upon an address 
delivered before the Izaak Walter League | 
convention at Peterboro, N.)H., on Sep- | 
tember 2 by the Deputy Chief United | 
States Game Warden, of the Biological 
Surevy, Talbott Denmead. 

Mr. Denmead urged better enforcement 
of the existing laws, curbing of the ““boot- 
legging” of ducks killed unlawfully, 
further provisions for wild-life refuges, 
discouragement of drainage projects 
where the gain to agriculture will not | 


of Agriculture. 


offset to public welfare the loss of the 
birds and other wild life, better protec- 


| mallard, redhead, wood, and black ducks, 


66 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


and Rigid 


tion of the natural food supply for birds 
and studies of bird losses from sickness 
caused by too great concentration, by | 
alkali poison, disease, and oil pollution. 
He alsp advocated scientific investiga- 
tion of bird life as a basis for improved 
legislation. 

The statement by the Department, in 
full text, follows: 

Of the game birds listed as_ surely | 
on the increase in recent years, Mr. Den- | 
mead mentioned wild geese, canvasback, 





ae 
whistling and 


Where observers 


swans, pintails, 


have thought 


coots. 
these 
birds to be decreasing, he believes it is 
usually traceable to a change in_ habits 





Loans Authorized by Chile 


Consolidation of Railway | 

Chile has authorized the consolidation | 
of her railway loans, and Argentina plans 
to do likewise, according to cabled in- | 
received by the Depart- 
The 


ported by the American Commercial At- | 


formation just | 
ment of Commerce. first was re- | 
tache at Santiago, Ralph H. Ackerman, 
and the latter by the American Commer- 
cial Attache at Buenos Aires, Alexander 
V. Dye. 

The announcement by the Department 
follows, in full text: 

Bill for authorization for the consoli- | 


dation of Chilean state railways loans 


has been enacted into a law. 

An Argentine railway consolidation 
loan has been authorized by the Govern- | 
ment for 47,000,000 paper pesos ($19,- 
740,000) at six per cent interest, one per 
cent amortization internal bonds, to 
State 


Of Merchant Marine 


Decree Provides Same Ban- 
ner as Used by Navy Except 
for National Arms. 


A change in the flag of the Spanish 


that of the Navy, is reported in advices 
received in the Department of Commerce 
from the American Consul at Barcelona, 
Frank A. Henry. The full text of his | 
report, submitted to the Department of 
State and transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has just been made | 
public by the latter as follows: 

A Royal Decree of the Ministry of 
Marine, No. 1335, dated July 19, 1927, 
and published in the Gaseta de Madrid | 
on July 27 provided that the Spanish | 
merchant flag should, as from January 
1, 1928, be the same as that used by 
warships, except from the suppression 
of the national arms therefrom. 

A translation of the actual text 
the decree follows: 

* “Article 1: The National flag of the | 
merchant marine will be composed of 
three bands of which the top and _ bot- 
tom will be of the same width and of 
red color. The central band. will be 
yellow in color: and will have double | 


of 


| formation of the past three years. 


| Department 


| Brazilian 
| points out in a statement he has just pre- 
| pared, the United States has climbed to 


| 628,364. 





the width of the red. This decree will 
become effective from January 1, 1928.” | 

The Spanish merchant flag now in use | 
consists of two narrow horizontal red 
bands on a yellow ground. 


Free Zone Approved 
For Constantinople 


Commercial and Industrial Op- 
erations to Be Permitted 
in Area. 


A free zone at Constantinople has been 
authorized by the Grand National As- 


Trade Commissioner at Constantinople, 


The full text of the Department’s state- 


The Grand National Assembly of 
the government to create a free zone 
within the municipal limits of Constan- 
tinople or in its neighborhood. The fol- 
lowing commercial and industrial opera- 


tion will be permitted within the free 


Warehousing of goods either for im- 
portation or exportation; repacking, 
classification, dilution, cleaning of ware- 
housed goods, modification of their na- 
ture and form, and similar operations; 
of raw materials, of 
Turkish or foreign origin, into finished 
ma- 
chines, and motors from parts manufac- 
tured in Turkey or abroad; and the re- 
pairing and construction of*vessels and 


| vision” by 


| duced in 





boats with Turkish or foreign materials. 
The location of the free zone has not | 
yet been decided upon, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.) | 
Brazilian Problems | 
To Be Outlined for | 
New York Exporters 


Commercial Attache to Give | 


Assistance to Further 


Develop American 
Trade. 

Discussing the rapid strides 

United States in the with 

Brazil, a subject upon which he will con- | 


taken by 


the trade 


| fer with New York exporters during the 
| week, the Assistant Commercial Attache 


at Rio de Janeiro, A. Ogden Pierrot, has 


| just stated ~ orally that American pre- | 


ponderance in the import trade of South | 


America’s largest country a trans- 


is 


Mr. Pierrot, who recently returned | 


from his Brazilian post, is now attached 


to the Foreign Service Division of the 
of Commerce, but will re- 
sume his work at Rio de Janeiro about 
January 1, 1928. 


of American shippers, and 


From third and second place in the | 
import trade, Mr. Pierrot 


first place, while remaining as before the 


| chief market for Brazilian exports. Dur- 


ing 1926, according to official records, 
American exports to Brazil aggregated | 
$95,449,419, while imports from Brazil 
amounted to $235,307,073, of which $199,- 
663,403 was represented by coffee. 

This year, the records also show, ex- 
ports for the first six months amounted 
to $47,797,528 while imports aggregated 
$95,227,427, coffee amounting to $77,- 


| the 
| consist 


| ities, 


| both 


| tember 
{separate issues are being offered, first, 
| an offering of six months 3 per cent 





Commenting on these figures, 
Mr. Pierrot said it is noteworthy that 
the American coffee bill is comsiderably 
less than it was last year for the same 
period although the quantity imports is 
about the same, running close to 500,- 
000,000 pounds. 
The full 


statement 


text of Mr. 
will he printed 
issue of September 7. 


Pierrot’s 
in the 


'Fogs Are Penetrated 
By NewS are hlight | 


| not 


'Seotch Invention Said to Make | 


Smoke Screen Uselsss as 
Concealing Device. 


“Noctovision,” new discovery 


vision,” will penetrate fog and 
military smoke screens useless, the De- 
partment of Commerce is advised by the | 
Consul at Edinburg, H. D. Finley. Noce- 
tovision is the application of television | 


| and 
| of the 
| Scotch inventor Baird, who created “tele- 
make | 





by an invisible searchlight having 16 


times the penetrating power of a beam | 


of ordinary light through fog or smoke. 

The full text of the report follows: | 

An invention has recently been made 
by the Scottish inventor Baird, of an 
invisible searchlight which it is said will 
penetrate fog and make naval and mili- | 
tary smoke screens useless im warfare. 
The new invention called “‘noctovision” 
is the application of the earlier “tele- 
the same inventor. 

It is understood that “noctovism” will 
be applied in the form of an_ invisible 
searchlight having 16 times the pene- | 
trating power of a beam of ordjnary | 
light through fog or smoke. 

It is reported that a coasting steamer 
running between London and Dundee 
has been fitted, during the quarter, with 
this apparatus. A telephone may be 
connected to the photo-electric cell or 
electric eye—a vacuum enclosing rare 
elements—which is the soul of the tele- 
visor, to make the invisible beam pro- 
duce a sound when it encounters a ray 
of light or a solid object, and the nature 
of the object can be determinec’ by focus- 
ing it on the screen of the noctovision. 

It is understood that the note pvro- 
the telephone varies with the 


| nature of the object encountered, by 4 


(Continued on Page 3, Coleeamn 6.] 
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HERE must never be amy- 
thing narrow, selfish, illiberal 
or excusive im the views of the 
United States or 
on any subject awhatever” 


its government 


—Zachary Taylor, 


President of the United States, 


1849-1850 
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Treasury Offers 


Two New Issues 


On September 15 


Quarterly Financing to Cone 
sist of Certificates of 
Indebtedness and 3-5 
Year Notes. 


Half Billion Dollars 


In Cash Is Desired 


Second Liberty Converted 44 
Per Cent Bonds Will Be Ac- 
cepted in Exchange for 

Notes Issued. 


The September quarterly financing of 
Department of the Treasury will 
of two offerings of new securi- 
ties, according to an announcement on 
September 5 by the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, who exe 
plained that one jssue will be of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, bearing 3 per cent 
interest and maturing in six months and 
the other offering will be of three to five- 
year Treasury notes, carrying an inter- 
est rate of 31 per cent. 

Cash to the amount of about $250,- 


| 000,000 is sought through the certificate 
| Issue, While the note flotation will be 
| for about $250,000,000 im cash and an 


amount of exchange subscription limited 


| only by the amount of Second Liberty 


Loan Converted 44% per cent bonds ten- 
dered and accepted. None of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Loan 4 per cent bonds will 


be received in exchange, the announce. 
ment said. 


Issued On September 15. 

Certificates of Indebtedness of Series 
TS-1927 and TS2-1927 in the amount of 
$362,387,000 are maturing on September 
15, the date of/issue of the new secur- 
These will be accepted by the De- 
partment in payment of the new issues, 
2 certificates and notes, Mr. Mills 
Said. 


It is the present intention of the De- 


0 partment, accordin 
He has been working | oe 


}one railway handbook 6f Brazil for the 
| information 
said it would be completed when he re- | 
| turns to gather additional information. 


keep the_ exchange offering open until. 


‘| September 29 thatholders of Second Libs’ 


ertys, entitled to exchange benefits, may 


| have further opportunity to reinvest in 


Government obligations. 

The Treasury has called all Second 
Libertys for retirement as of NoVember 
15 and interest will cease on that date, 


| Mr. Mills said that only about $1,200,- 


000,000 of these remain out, the refunde 
ing begun last March having reduced the 
outstanding amount from $3,807,865,000, 
; The full text of the announcement fol- 
OWS: 

The Treasury is announcing its Sep- 
offering of securities. Two 


Treasury certificates of indebtedness, 
and, second, an offering of 3to 5-year 
3'2 per cent Treasury notes, both offer. 


| ings being dated September 15, 1927, and 
| bearings 


interest from that date. 

The amount of the 3 per cent cers 
tificates of indebtedness offered is $250,- 
000,000, or thereabouts. Subscriptions 
are invited at par and accrued interest, 
The certificates will mature on March 15, 
1928. 


The 32 per cent Treasury notes are 


| being offered both for cash and in exe 
change 


for Second Liberty Loan Cons 
4% per cent bonds. The 4 per 

Second Liberty Loan bonds will 
be accepted in exchange for the 
new notes. 

The amount of the cash offering of 
Treasury notes will be $250,000,000, or 
thereabouts. Cash subseriptions for the 
new Treasury notes are invited at par 
accrued interest. 
The amount of the 


verted 
cent 


issue upon exe 


TCortinued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


Consular Invoice Fee 
Lowered in Mexico 


Department of Commerce Ig 
Advised of Reduction of 
30 Per Cent. 


decree of August 31 reduced the 
consular invoice fee from 10 
per cent to 5 per cent on a varied list 
of goods, according to cabled advices ree 
ceived at the Department of Commerce 
from the Acting Commercial Attache at 
Mexico City,George Woythe. The full 
text of the réport follows: 

The Mexican Diario Oficial of August 
31, 1927, published a decree reducing the — 


A 


consular invoice fee on a varied list of © 


goods from 10 per cent to 5 per cent 
ad talorem. 

The products allowed the reduced fee 
are: Pine pitch for use in the flotation 
of minerals, copper tubes, zinc in ingots, 
thread, or powder perforated zinc sheets 
for extraction of minerals, plows with 
one or two plowshares and parts, iron 
pipe Of more than fifteen centimeters 
diameter, iron or steel tank covers and 
bottoms of more than 2,500 liters capace — 
ity, erude mineral oil, Iyposulphite of 
soda, machinery and machinery parts, of 
all kinds tractoys and parts, hand tools, 
miners” lamps, and miners’ and firemen’s 
hats and helmets, 4 


¥ 
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‘Activities of Naval War College and Value of Courses 
 ToStudent Officers Is Discussed by Admiral Pratt 


operations, even purely naval, cannot 
hope to succeed unless careful attention 
is paid to material, personal and the 
thousand detailed difficulties attendant 
upon war. 

Until a proper appreciation exists of 
the intimate relationship between the 
purely naval operation and its attendant 
activities, there is little hope that a full 
perception ‘will be had of the immense 
scope of activities necessitated by a broad 
plan of campaign involving both mili- 
tary services, and the country as a whole. 
Statemere# of the Missions 
Of Naval War College 

To illustrate more clearly this point, 
there is quoted from a statement pre- 
pared by the Navy Department relative 
to the mission of the Naval War Col- 
lege and the policy of its graduates to 
important commands, the following. This 
statement was prepared for Congress 
and was dated December 4, 1925. 

In it the mission of the War 
is stated as follows: 

“The. mission of the War College is, to 
furnish a medium wiereby naval officers 
may in peace time study the conduct of 


Educational Program 
~ Reviewed in Detail 


Technical Subjects in Art of 
War Are Taught to Junior 
and Senior Classes. 


iy The program of instruction now in 
ifect at the Naval War College, ex- 
panded as result of the World War, is 

reviewed by the president of the 2. 
tution, Rear Admiral W. V. Pratt, U. 
Navy, in an article just released ook 1 
the Naval Institute Proceedings. 

In addition to instruction in junior 
and senior classes and by correspond- 
ence in tactics and strategy and tech- 
nical subjects composed in the Art of 
“War, naval officers are also offered a 
course in international law as a study 
in the Art of Keeping the Peace. An 
advance course is in preparation for | 
adoption at such time as capable of. | 
ficers may be assigned as instructors. 

The full text of that section of the 
article dealing ‘with existing conditions 
‘at the Naval War College is as follows: 
» After the war, under the able admin, 
istration of Admiral Sims, who played 
‘a most distinguished role during the 
struggle, the college was reopened. It 
‘began its new life with an increased 
Vigor. 

The lessons of the war were | 
the minds of all; the value of the col- | 
lege had been demonstrated and there | 
existed now a definite desire on the part a : 
of most officers to take advantage of Tems for solution, serves as a medium of 
the course of study offered to them. | Preparing officers in general service for 
This desire was increased by depart- | the wor k of the college or of emabling an 
tental orders which indicated that the} officer, who because of his duty 
higher commands, so far as it might be | been to, or is unable to attend, the col- 
practicable, snould go only to those who | lege, to keep up with the development in 
had-received the benefits of War Col- | ‘tategy and Saeten 
lege training. fe — eae may be placed on the War 

Instead of a paltry few officers taking - ci aaah ‘i pe tagger a fe 
the course, as had been the case for- | rac .— eep : te e specia 
merly, the classes now increased in size pers eae. eS ee 
and the staff of the college was aug- |" “TMtaues of the tactical games. 
mented correspondingly. During his en- 
tire administration Secretary Daniels 
was an ardent advocate of the War Col- 
lege. 

Expansion of Facilities 
And Scope of Instruction 

About two or three years ago, un- 

der the impetus of Assistant Secretary 
Roosevelt, the field of the college work 
was expanded further. 
_ Previous to this time there had been 
only one class. Following the lead in- 
dicated by Colonel Roosevelt, the scope 
of the work of the college =e enlarged | ceding statements, the limited view out- 
to include two classes, a senior and 4) lined in this last statement of mission 
junior class, and _ the correspondence | | by che eins ak Névigations exould poe 
course initiated by Secretary Daniels in| |) 
1914 and again reestablished im 1919 
(to be taken by any officer in the Navy) 
was continued. 

Arrangement was made for an 
additional and higher course to be es- 
tablished at the War College when the | 
Fee arnee cteae Tae not yet been taken, | Mronting: naval men in times of peace 

Since the increase in the scope of he oe ak that _ Important work, 
work, pursuant to the movement inaugu- | ‘ aaa on eae pepe ae _— 
tated hy Secretary Roosevelt and up to} i tee toga ales Pash ad Ate ange 

h e = h e testing of war plans prepai ed by the 
1926, the internal assignments of the Department. is not spoken of; the coop- 
college have been as follows: satis ‘eli sak dak temears 


in relation thereto. 
“The college puts the studemt through 
a selective course of reading lectures, 





| solving strategical and tactical problems; 
starting in an elementary way and work- 
ing up to major fleet operation. 

“A correspondence course, consisting 
of selected material, lectures, 


fresh in 


| perimental laboratory for naval strategi- 
cal and tactical practices.” 


| Educationzal Activities 


' Broader tr Scope 

The president of the War 
; must insist that this is not an 
| statement of the mission of the 
lege, nor is it as broad in its 
the enunciation of principles 
by the origzinal Board in 1884, at the 
time when the College was 
founded. As he has pointed out in pre- 


adequate 
War Col- 


ies along the broad lines 
fore. 

| The field of international relationships 
is not touched upon; hints of the studies 
necessary to fit higher officers to cope 
with many of the international problems 


also 


(a) A correspondence course dealing War College and the fleet in the staging | 


in the elementary study of tactics and 


international law; .., problems is not mentioned. 

(b) A junior course, established to fit Unless all of these features are in- 
jyounger officers for staff duties, dealing corporated into the work of the Naval 
‘in problems of tactics and minor War College, eventually the college will 
-strategy; | have failed of its full purpose. 


» (c) A senior class undertaking Study of Art of War 


xtensive tactical and strategical os F 
20 And of Keeping Peace 
‘ It is true that the college 
International Affairs . , the purpose of studying the art of war. 
‘Subject of Studies | Admiral Luce used these words in his 
+ The study of international law, which | first letter, but he said war 
thas been carried on since the time of/ naval war only. 
'the first founding of the college, was| This is its major purpose, 
continued, but the output was mot as/| true likewise that between 
great as it had been in earlier periods | are long periods of peace. The mission 
‘of the college history. of the Navy is to know not only how to 
'' Lectures on _ international relations conduct efficient war in time of war, but, 
iwere frequently given but a division for] in time of peace, the Navy 
tthe study of international affairs had, how to keep the peace! 
hhever been created and there was not the! Older nawal men constantly are con- 
sound, official and correct background | fronted with problems of an international 
of national policy upon which to base! character which require of them accu- 
our more technical naval studies. rate knowledge, sound judgment and 
*. Two other fields of work essential for frequently quick decision. 
an understanding of our country’s mili- | rience stands them in good 
tary needs were undeveloped. while the service rendered by maval men 
The first field of endeavor lay in the! in the past has been excellent, 
development of a course in logistics | be bettered by the opportunity 
which should link up strategical and | thoughtful consideration, given at such 
tactical movements to matters of per-| times as an_ officer's services could be 
sonnel, material, supply and transport, | spared from the details of executive and 
and the further linking up of this logistic | administrative work. 
course to national resources in As outlined by the original 
in the effort to determine the relation- | knowledge of international law and of 
ship which must exist, in war, between | international relations is ome of the 
national resource and naval operations, ; prime duties of a naval officer and no- 
Relations of Institution | where can he find opportunity 


equip himself for thes ies 
ih ey a vanege be War College. =o 
e seconc ine of effort lay in hook- | © : , 

ing up more closely with the Army War | Organization and Work 
College in the matter of joint operations, | As Now Constituted 
from which the study of war operations} The Present Organization 
on a major scale naturally results, lead- | of the College: 
ing ultimately to closer cooperation be- | An attempt has been made to remedy 
tween the college, the Joint Board and | the above deficiencies. The yxroper evo- 
the plan making organizations. | lution of the War College demands an 

It is true that an appreciation of the | 
need for study and problem work in these 
two fields has been recognized, for in The 
the last few years several joint prob-| dent, a 
lems have bean played by the Army and! tends even 
Naval War Colleges working together, | itself. The 
and a good lecture course had been es- | adjust itself 
tablished where authorities on their own | mands. 
subjects talked to the student officers. | As a first step, a reorganization of the 
But an appreciation of the necessity for | Naval War College has been effected. 
greater study ‘and problem work along | This was made after an exhaustive study 
the lines just indicated did not exist at | of the principles of command and ad- 
the Naval War College to the degree | ministration, with the result 
that it should. Naval Wap College, as it exists today, 

This was matural under the system of ! is organized on lines similar to that of 
organization existing at the War Col-| the General Staff of the Army and the 
lege up to 1926 and the somewhat imma- | office of Naval Operations of the Navy, 
ture character of many of the officers This does not mean that the War Col- 
attending the College courses. Too much ! lege attempts executive administrative or 
thought was spent upon the separate de- | advisory work. It means, however, that 
partments of tactics and strategzy and] it will attempt to formulate its prob- 
too little attention was paid to the fact | lems and conduct its studies with a 
that strategy and tactics are mot sepa-| recognition of the fact that certain de- 
rate felds of activity but both merge | ciding factors enter into the composition 
under the head of operations, amd that | of every war problem, 


and solutiom of the latter’s practical sea 


more 
prob- 


but it is 


stead, and 


for 


| 
general, | 


and Work 


World War made 

need which may be 
to the Navy Department 
college should proceed to 
to meet the imeaeased de- 


the need evi- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





College | 


| logistics 


naval warfare and the art of command | 





and instruction and by practical naval | 
war games teaches him to apply his ac- | 
quired knowledge on the game_ board in | 


' and 


and prob- | 


has not | 


| movement, communication, 
| vision D, policy and plan. 


s . | and the 
list at his | 


“In carrying on this work the College | 
naturally has become a research and ex- | 


'and it 


College | 


Scope as | 
laid down | 


first to be | 


| clude the college from undertaking stud- | 
indicated be- | 





exists for | 


| this. 
and not | 


| itary 
wars there | 


must know | 
| institution upon war 


W hile expe- | Seventy-Five Officers 


| Com prised in Two Classes 
it could | 


Board, a | 


better to | 
than at | 


increase im the scope of the work hither- | 
to assigned and a different arxangement. | 


that the | 


| brother 





Correspondence Cour 
In Military Tactics 


Higher Instruction to Be In- 
augurated Whem Capable 
Teachers Are Available. 


The six principal elements to be con- 
sidered are as follows: 

(a) Personnel, material, 
tics; 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


supply (logis- 


Information and research; 
Movement and communication; 
Policy and plan; 

(e) Inspection and training; 

(f) Finance and appropriations. 


Four Divisions Made 


To Facilitate Instruction 
Naturally in the college work where 
the time is devoted to study, such mat- 
ters as inspection and fimance, except as 
finance may come under the head of 
, play a minor role, but matters 
of personnel, matertal and supply lumped 
under the head logistics and such fac- 


tors as information, operation, plan and | 


policy must be given great weight. 
In brief, the organization of the War 
College is now as follows: No longer 


do we have a department of strategy | 
but both to- | 


and another of tactics, 
gether form a division called movement, 
this 
dependent upon other accessory factors 
such as plan and policy, logistics (which 
includes personnel, material and supply) 
and information. 

Therefore the college is divided into 
four divisions: Division A is logistics; 
Davision 8 information; 


The two classes, senior and junior, 


correspondence 


the Navy De- 
partment sees fit to semd the properly 
qualified officers here; that is, those who 
have g@raduated from the senior class or 


who have done staff duty at the college. | 
It should be noted here that the plan | 
the base plan of | 
| organization of the Office of Operations, 
can be made to fit in with the | 


of organization fits 


organization of the Fleet Staff. In fact, 


in the playing of each major problem, | 
which absorbs | 
which is the | 
prime role of the commander after plan | 


not only must movement, 
strategy and tactics and 


and policy are accounted for, be consid- 
ered, but the other accessory 
must be assigned their proportionate 
parts. 


Working Out of Problems 
Requires Staff Organization 


The result is that before the problem | 


can be played competitively, the com- 


| mander-in-chief must be at pains to or- | 


ganize his staff to handle the operation 
of the problem logically and efficiently. 
To this end the organization of the col- 
lege itself serves as a guide. 


It is hoped that through this reorgan- 


izatiom more comprehensive studies may 


be made along lines which would be of | 


practical benefit to the Department in 
case of trouble, without 
tracting from the value to the student 
of the lessons learned through his study 
of these problems. 

To sum up concisely the student under 
this plan is not made an administrative 
factor, but he still remains a student, 
while the scope of his work covers not 


| only the problems of naval strategy and | 
| tactics 
| lined 


but includes the subjects out- 
im the reorganization. 

If there was any one fact brought 
home to the mind with telling effect, 


from the results of the late war, it was | 
No amount of brilliant tactics in | 
faulty | 


the field can compensate for 
strategical conceptions, and neither mil- 
strategy nor tactics will carry 
through to success unless basic princi- 


; ples well outside the ken of the purely 


military school be adhered to. 
Therefore, it was fit that a reorgan- 


ization to meet future conditions should | 
be effected at the War College, in order. | 


that the ideas of the graduates of this 


thorough and up to date, and their prac- 
tice efficient. 


The college consists of a staff to in- 
struct and two classes called the senior 
and 
officers. 

Under the present reorganization while 
in the problem work the junior class still 
stress tactical work and the senior, 
strategical, the general scope of the 
work has been broadened. In the major 
problem work both classes ocmbine. 

In addition to the operational features 
of the problem work the logistic feature 
is stressed, and no major problem is 
completely solved which neglects this 
important factor. Less attention is paid 


| to individual theses, which have been cut 
| to two, and more time 
| mittee work, 


is spent in com- 
studying certain selected 
features of a campaign, a battle, the 
source and supply of a raw material, or 
the matter of a national policy. 

Each committee arramges its subject 
so that it can be presented definitely and 


| concisely by its speakers from the plat- 
said’ ex- | 


form, and the results of the committee 


| findings are open to discussion. 


Much work is crowded into the year, 
perhaps too much. It would be better if 
certain of the students of the senior 
class could be selected and pass over 
into an advanced course for another 
year, while some of the juniors fleeted 
up into the senior class. 

As this has not seemed feasible up to 
date, the courses have been crowded in 
order to make the officers themselves 


| realize how many important topics there 


are, and how many sided is the art of 
war. No mancan leave the College now 
satisfied that he has learned it all, and 
able to confound his less fortunate 
officer with the wise statement, 
is doctrine,” in the name of which 
many errors have been committed. 
The study of international law and 
the lecture course form a regular part 


“this 


operation—movement—is de- | 


Division C, | 
training; Di- 


course fit into | 
| this organization, and place is made for 


| the advanced course when 
studies | 


factors | 


in any way de- | 


should be sound, | 


junior numbering together about 75 | 


of the curriculum of the College and fit 
nicely into Division. D, the policy and 
Plans division, amd Division A, the 
logistics division. 

International law is of course a most 
important study for naval men to pur- 
sue. Fortunately in the past we have 
had the services of one of the foremost 
international lawyers in the country, 
George Grafton Wilson, of Harvard. 

As a result, the Naval War College 
yearly has edited a blue book which com- 
prises the international law problems 
given to the class for solution that year. 
This book has been much in demand out- 
Side the naval service. It has a circula- 
tion in foreign countries. 

Without thorough grounding in this 
branch of the naval profession, no offi- 


cer is competent to face the complex 


problems which confront him constantly 
during the course of war, particularly 
in his contacts with neutrals. In times 
of peace he is frequently the only gov- 
ernment representative on the spot and 
must act wisely and quickly. 

During the last year an officer has 
been assigned permanently to the col- 
lege to handle international law in con- 
junction with Dr. Wilson, of Harvard. 
In the solution of the law problems, two 
are handled after the manner of indi- 
vidual solutions, and the remainder are 
committee solutions, given in full session 
of the college and subject to debate. 


Lectures on Economics, 
Finance and Industry 


The lecture course which is now a per- 
manent and important feature of the 
work covers fairly thoroughly the field 
of international relations and lately it 
has entered the realm of economics, 
finance, industry and labor to a limited 
extent. 


No study of war is complete that does 
not embrace the subjects which lumped 
under the heads of resource, manage- 
ment and potential strength, form the 
background upon which our technical 
problems and plans must be laid. In the 
matter of international relations a sound 
grounding in this subject is important, 
particularly to older naval men who must 
act sometimes as the temporary agent 
of the State Department on the spot. 


Therefore we seek the knowledge 
which various experts in their line of 
work have to give us, through a series 
of lectures on chosen subjects, and we 
are particularly fortunate in being sit- 
uated near such seats of learning as 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and other in- 
stitutions whose professional men glad- 
ly contribute their services. This gives 
us the broad outlook and the latest 
formation in international matters. But 
im order that we may steer a straight 
course in the matter of national policy 
we have lately, through the courtesy of 
the Staie Department, been given talks 
by the heads of the various divisions, 
and are furnished copies of the lectures 
delivered to the Foreign Service School 
of the State Department. This contact 
has proved of much value to the college. 

In return we furnish the Foreign Serv- 
ice School with such of our international 
law situations as they care to work upon. 


Contacts Are Made 
With Other Departments 


In addition to the State Department, 
the college is endeavoring to make con- 
tacts with other Federal departments 


through the lecture course, realizing that | 


the Navy is not a separate entity, but 


one part of a whole, a whole which must | 
work thoroughly and efficiently in case 


trouble menaces our country. 

We have succeeded in making a num- 
ber of valuable contacts which it is 
hoped will be continuing, in order that 
details may be understood by our naval 
men on the one hand, and that an in- 


terest and understanding of our prob- | Po 
ordinator, John Marston. 


lems may be created on the other. 

The correspondence course in the last 
two years has been revised and now op- 
erates under a different system. Pre- 
viously, while conducted from the Col- 
lege, it was quite independent of the 
work carried on here. It was handled 
by an officer of the staff who did nothing 
else and the problems issued bore no re- 
lation to the problems studied here. 

Now this officer 


[Continued on Page 11,Column 4.] 
tarthquake Centers 
Follow Definite Line 


Stresses and Tremors Found 
to Progress Along Faults 
in Roek Crust. 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
together with the West Indies; (3) South 
America; (4) China, by itself; (5) Japan. 

For comparison, there have also been 
plotted on the same time scale a curve 
representing tree growth and the curve 
representing the fluctuations in the xate 
of rotation of the earth as given by Prof. 
E. J. Brown (Volcano Letters No. 94, 
Oct. 14, 1926, amd No. 129, June 16, 
1927), Graphs (1), (2) and (4) are in 
remarkable agreement, showing most 
clearly a diminishing north latitude from 
about 1725 to 1825, followed by increas- 
ing north latitude to the present time. 
Graph (3) sems to exhibit correlation if 
decrease of north latitude is accepted 
equivalent to inerease of south latitude, 
suggesting migration of the same direc- 
tion in the two hemispheres. 

The curves representing tree growth 
and earth rotation also show remarkable 
correlation, as if the long period flUctua- 
tions in earth’s atmosphere, rate of earth 
rotation, and position of earthquake 
zones may all be inter-related in some 
manner. Perhaps latitude variation and 
the long period of variation in volcanic 
activity may also be involved with the 
same suggested relation. The migration 
of the earthquake zones in Japan is rep- 
resented by two graphs, giving the 
fluctuations in both latitude and longi- 
tude. The latitude graph docs not show 
direct correlation with the others men- 


tioned above, but a suggested explana- 
tion is given, 


in- | 


is incorporated with | 


| com sugar, 
| tuned over to a number of Federal ac- 





AUTHORIZED StaTeMENTS ONLY Ane PreseNTED Herzin, Brina 
PusLIsHED Without CommENtT BY THe Unitep States DAILY. — 


Spread of Infantile Paralysis to Wheeling 
Results in Local Quarantine Against Ohio 


Opening of Schools Postponed, and Public Health Serv- 
ice Aids Both States in Precautionary Measures. 


The Surgeon-General of the Public 
Health Service, Hugh S. Cumming, stated 
orally, September 2, that an outbreak of 
acute poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) 
in Ohio has resulted in the proclamation 


of a local quarantine by the West Vir- 
ginia authorities at Wheeling against 
persons under 15 years from Ohio; post- 
ponement of the opening of the West 
Virginia public schools from September 
5 to September 19; cancellation of plans 
for a baby show at the Ohio State fair; 
imposition of restrictions, including the 
exclusion of children, at the West Vir- 
ginia State fair at Wheeling; and calling 
of a conference of city and county health 
officials of Ohio to consider postponement 
of the opening of public schools in that 
State. 

These measures have been taken, Dr. 
Cumming said, by the Ohio and West 
Virginia health authorities respectively. 
Experts of the Public Health Service 
have been sent into both States at the 
request of the respective State officials 
to advise on measures to prevent further 
spread of the disease. 

The authorities at Wheeling pro- 
claimed a local quarantine, he said, after 
it had been found that im Ohio, from 
August 1 to August 30, there had been 
225 cases of poliomyelitis resulting in 
24 deaths, while in West Virginia, from 
July 26 to August 30, there had been 
18 cases and one death. Dr. G. H. McCoy, 
director of the hygienic laboratory, Pub- 
lic Health Service, was sent to Wheeling 
and has made a report on the situation 
which has been made public by the Sur- 


| geon-General. 


Dr. W. H. Frost, Public Health Surgeon 
stationed at Baltimore and _ research 
specialist in poliamyelitis, was sent to 
Ohio, August 31, at the request of Dr. 
John F. Munger, State Health Officer of 
Ohio. Dr. Frost’s report on the situation 
has not yet reached the Public Health 
Service it was announced. 

Dr. Munger in a telephonic conversa- 
tion, the Surgeon-General said, told of 
steps taken in Ohio to combat spread of 
the disease. These steps included the 
cancellation of the baby show at the 
State fair on the ground that it would 
be a needless risk to bring children to- 


| gether from all parts of the state at a 


time when a disease to which the chil- 
dren are particularly susceptible was 
more prevalent than usual; and the call- 
ing of the conference of county and city 
health officers to consider postponement 


| of the opening of the public schools. 


Dr. Cumming said that since the situa- 
tion along the Ohio-West Virginia line 
has received publicity, the Public Health 
Service has received numerous requests 
from parents all over the country who 
had been planning to travel with chil- 
dren, asking whether it would be safe 
todo so. The Public Health Service, he 
said, has advised against such travel ex- 
cept in cases of grave necessity. 

It was explained by Dr. Cumming that 
poliomyelitis, so far as is known, is 


‘Use of Seized Alcohol 


Saves $186,507.32 


Government Departments Re- 
ceive 297,860 Gallons 


in Year. 


Distribution of Government-seized al- 


| cohol to the Federal departments legally 


empowered to utilize it totaled 297,860 
gallons, valued at $186,507.32, in the year 
ended April 30, 1927, according to a re- 
port made by the Assistant Chief Co- 


The full text of the report follows: 

The distribution of confiscated alcohol 
and other contraband seized in the en- 
forcement of the Prohibition Act has 
continued under the supervision of the 
area coordinators. The fullest coopera- 
tion in the field has been received from 
the Department of Justice and the Treas- 


ury Devartment. 

The distribution of seized alcohol for 
the year May 1, 1926, to Ajjril 30, 1927, 
ameunted to 297,860 gallons, valued at 
$186,507.32. 

In addition, a quantity of confiscated 
valued at $20,000. has been 


tivities through the coordinator, Fifth, 
Sixth and Seventh Areas, and the co- 
ordinator, Eighth Area. 

The utilization by Government depart- 
ments of confiscated materials valued at 
$200,000 represents a real saving, and 
the economies effected by the present 
procedure of distributing seized contra- 
band will continue as long as the con- 
fiscations of appreciable quantities of al- 
cohol occur. 


Ultimatum Issued 
To Nicaraguan Rebel 


An ultimatum has been issued to the 
Nicaraguan rebel General Salgado, with 
the penalty of forcible disarming if the 
demands are not complied with, accord- 
ing to a report just received by the De- 
partment of the Navy from the 
commander of the Special Service 
Squadron, Rear Admiral David F. Sel- 
lers. 

The full text of the 
lows: 

Rear Admiral David F. Sellers, U. S 
N., Commander of the Special Service 
Squadron, has sent the Navy Depart- 
ment advices from the Marine legation 
guard at Managua, Nicaragua. Accord- 
ing to this message a few of Salgado’s 
band have turned in their arms. 

Instructions have been issued to issue 
an ultimatum to Salgado giving a time 
limit in which to turn in his arms. 

A company of the Guardia Nacionale 
were due to arrive at Pueblo Nuevo on 
September 1 to forcibly disarm Salgado 
if the demands of the ultimatum were not 
complied with. 

A reconnaisance by Marine planes 
showed that everything was tranquil in 
the Nueva Segovia area. 


statement fol- 


transmitted through nose and mouth ex- 
eretions usually involving personal con- 
tact. As with all communicable diseases, 
he said, children are more susceptible 
although adults also contract it occasion- 
ally. There is no generally accepted 
specific remedy for the disease, he said. 

The full text of the report of Dr. Mc- 
Coy on conditions at Wheeling is as fol- 
lows: 

A conference was held immediately fol- 
lowing my arrival at Wheeling early on 
August 25, at which were present Dr. 
Wm. H. McClain, City-County Health 
Officer of Wheeling, Dr. W. T. Henshaw, 
State Health Officer of West Virginia and 
myself. 


The first case of poliomyelitis in the 
present outbreak occurred on July 26, 
1927. Before this there had been no case 
for considerably more than one year. Up 
to the present time there ha¥e been in 
this outbreak 18 cases, one of which 
proved fatal, one was desperately ill, and 
the others have recovered or are likely to 
recover. The last reported case occurred 
on August 24 after an interval of six 
days, the last preceding case having been 
on August 18. 

There were no examples of two cases 
in the same family and the victims were 
all 18 years of age or under. The out- 
break offered no special features of in- 
terest. The population of Wheeling, ac- 
cording to the latest available’ figures, 
is a trifle over 70,000. 

Just across the Ohio River from Wheel- 
ing lies Martins Ferry, Ohio, which is 
said to have a population of about 14,- 
000. Poliomeylitis began at Martins 
Ferry on about July 15 and up to August 
25 there had been a total of 46 cases. I 
did not make a personal investigation at 
Martins Ferry. 

Health Officer Adopts 


Precautionary Measures 

The following measures had been taken 
by the City-County health officer at 
Wheeling: 

1. Children under 15 years of age were 
prohibited entering the city from the 
state of Ohio, excepting those in transit 
from other states. 

2. Allcases of poliomyelitis in the 
Wheeling jurisdiction were being quar- 
antined for a period of 21 days. 

3. Contracts 


period for at least 14 days. 


4. While not required, it was strongly | 


advised that all children under 15 be 
kept at home. The advice was appar- 
ently being very well followed as chil- 
dren were “conspicuously absent” from 
the streets. 


schools had been postponed from Sep- 
tember 5 te September 19. 

The matter that concerned Dr. 
Clain and Dr. Henshaw rather more than 
anything else was the question as to 
what should be done in regard to the 
State fair at Wheeling, scheduled for 
opening on September 5. After. consid- 
erable discussion it was decided that the 
fair might go on without jeopardizing 


the public health under the following | 


conditions: 

(a) Children should be excluded. 

(b) Adult contacts of cases of 
poliomyelitis occurring in West Virginia 
should be excluded. 

(c) The public in’ general would be 
informed that it was inadvisable to at- 


tend unnecessarily any public meetings, | 


though the State fair was not specifically 
mentioned. 

The proposal that the State fair 
should be abandoned was decided in the 
negative largely because it was felt 
that there were, and would be, so many 
opportunities for contacts among pos- 
sible carriers of poliomyelitis without 
regard to the State fair, that the fair 
would add but little, if any, to the 
hazards of the situation; indeed, cases 
of poliomyelitis had already been re- 
ported at Huntington, Clarksburg and 
Wellsville in West Virginia. 


| caliber 
Mc- | 


Improvement Noted‘: 


In Mental Hygi 


lene 


Of School Children 


[s Result of Clearer Undéer- 
standing of Gifted anf. 
Backward Pupils. 


Psychology Is Appliéd 


Special Department to Study 
_ Mental Activities Estab- 
lished at Yale. 


The child of superior intellect is te- 
ceiving a better appreciation in’, ’ ‘the 
school systems of the country, along the 
lines of his special aptitudes, the Chief 
of the Division of Physical Education 
and School Hygiene, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Dr. James Frederick Rogers, stated 
on August 31. nb 

Better understandinf of the: child 
mind in general is leading to better 
mental hygiene in schools, he said. \ 

The full text of the statement. fol- 
lows: 

In elementary and secondary schodls 
the better understanding of the’ child 
mind (which means fine appreciation 
rather than classification by tests) is 
leading to better mental hygiene.: The 
fitting into grades in school by~ the 
measure of general progress, rather than 
advancement in one subject, and above 
all the avoidance of the terribly, de- 
pressive and repressive repetition of a 


| grade must redound to the physical ‘and 


psychic welfare of the child. Each year 
sees a better appreciation of the fact 


that the exceptionally gifted child (the 
child who is by no means equal in,,all 
things or he would not be exceptional) 
is often the .one on whom the world_de- 
pends for later guidance among the 
lines of his special aptitudes, and.the 
physical health of such children _isre- 
ceiving better care through better under- 
standing of their peculiarities. The child 


| of very deficient mental powers is..also 


wales hectme of 26 | receiving attention by fitting his school 


were being confined to the house, for a | 


work to his abilities and looking in such 
training to his future welfare. 
More Complicated Life. 

The mental and emotional life of the 

twentieth century high-school and ¢6l- 


lege student is more complicated: than 
formerly, and while the lowering ‘of 


| standards and the increase of extra-¢tr- 
5. The opening date for the public | 


ricula activities have made life moré@‘liv- 
able for those of inferior intellectual 
or interest, there is often- need 
for mental hygience. Special personal 
and vocational guidance has beén ‘fur- 
nished with benefit in many schools. Bet- 
ter physical care of the student has fur- 
thered his mental health to some extént, 
but, contrary to much teaching the *pos- 
session of a sound body does not insure 


against mental ailments. 

Some application can be made of ‘psy- 

chology for the preservation and protho- 
tion of health from the mental Side; 
and departments for research and for 
consultation service have recently béen 
established in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 
_ The most elaborate venture along this 
line is the Institute of Psychology at 
Yale University, which was announced in 
1924 as the ‘first organization of, its 
kind.” This institute will be financed for 
five years by the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial and will devote its. ef- 
forts to investigation of behavior,, ex- 
perience, and personality. A group of 
special workers has been brought ‘to- 
gether. Psychology will be considered in 
all its broadest aspects, and the insti- 
tute expects to instruct its students in 
the knowledge of human behavior and 
the practical application of that knowl- 
edge. 
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Preventive Medicine 
Is Declared to Be 


Science of Future 


Dr. N. P. Colwell Says Public 


Must Recognize Importance 
of Physician’s Skill. 


‘Training Available 


Checking of Epidemics Said to 
Be Due to Assistance Given 
Health Agencies. 


The future of medical education in the 
-United States promise that physicians 
service by keeping people 
well “rather than merely curing them 
when they are sick,” says the Secre- 
tary of the Council on Medical Education 


~cand Hospitals of the American Medical 


- Association, Dr. N. P. Coldwell, in a 
statement just made public by the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. 

More than ever, Dr. Colwell states, 
«the, public must recognize the importance 
of knowledge and skill on the part of 
‘the physician. For either examination 

or repair, he points out, the highly 
complicated human machine should be 
who has such 
training as is now available in the priv- 
ate or State university schools of the 
country. ~ 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The statement has frequently been 
.Made in recent years in regard to ad- 
_vancement in various scientifte fields 
that “more advancement has been made 
during the past 50 years than in as 
many previous centuries” or “in all previ- 
dus ages.” This has been said in re- 
gard to the advances in physics, in 
chemistry and in astronomy, as well as 
in speaking of the automobile, the 
movies and the radio. The statement 
is' certainly true in regard to the im- 
provements in medical education and 
medical practice. Thé microoorganisms 
“€ausing most of the common epidemic 
*diseases have been discovered during the 
“past 30 or 40 years, although in two 
instances the discoveries were made 
éarlier, in 1872 and 1876. 


e Knowledge is Increased. 

"These discoveries led to greatly in- 
creased knowledge regarding the cure 
‘and prevention as well as of the causes 
of diseases. Great improvements in 
medical education naturally followed, ac- 
companied by the discovery of increas- 
ingly valuable methods of recognizing, 
curing, and preventing diseases. Many 
positions which paid fair salaries were 
established in the field of public health 
and the prevention of disease. The great 
-epidemics of Asiatic cholera and bubonic 
plague, which formerly took so great a 
toll in human lives, are no longer known; 
the great havoe resulting periodically 
from diphtheria and smallpox has also 
been checked—although minor out- 
breaks still occur occasionally where 
health measures are ignored. Typhoid 
.fever, formerly causing so many fatali- 
ties, as well as being the scourge of 
armies, has been practically eliminated 
through the purifying of the water sup- 
ply and the use of antityphoid vaccina- 
Well within the public memory 
are the awful effects of typhoid fever 
among the American armies during the 
Spanish-American War, but how differ- 
ent the reports from the World War 
where, in spite of the millions of soldiers 
engaged, the deaths from typhoid were 
so'‘few as to be almost negligible. 
Through the increased health measures 
employed in infant welfare the high 
‘death rate among infants and children 
has been tremendously reduced. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that during the 
past half centyry the average expec- 
tancy of human life has been increased 
from 40 to 58 years or, in other words, 
18 years on the average added to Ahe 
“life of every individual. 


Checking of Epidemics. 

But ‘equal, if not greater results, may 
_be expected during the next 50 years. 
The checking of the great epidemics 
Which formerly kept physicians busy has 
been due to the larger efforts devoted by 
physicians generally through health 
agencies and otherwise to the prevention 
of disease. The future gives promise 
that physicians can render service by 
keeping people well rather than by 
merely curing them when they are sick. 
There will always be accidental condi- 
tions which will require the services of 
a physician or surgeon, but greater bene- 
fits will accrue to the individual if at 
regular intervals—at least once a year— 
he undergoes a physica) examination, 
whereby disease processes may be dis- 
covered and checked at their very be- 

' ginning. Under this plan many cases of 
suffering and illness, sometimes causing 
actual invalidism, can be prevented. The 
success of this type of practice depends, 
however, on the selection by the patient 
of a physician who is not only thoroughly 
skilled in making examinations and in 

' recognizing the early stages of disease, 
but whose integrity is beyond question— 
one who will not commercialize his op- 
portunity by findings disease where none 
is present. 

Skill of Physician. 4 

The public must recognize more than 
ever not only the importance of knowl- 
edge and skill on the part of the physi- 
. cian, but also the absolute danger from 
' the various nonmedical -practitioners who 
nowadays are so commonly assuming the 
fur.ction of a physician and are attempt- 
ing to use the highly technical methods 
of treatment, including even dangerous 
‘ surgical operations—without first secur- 
ing the physician’s training and skill. 
Une does not send a valuable watch to 
a mechanic or a blacksmith for exami- 
‘nation or repair, the highly complicated 
‘human machine, with its many intricate 
life processes and delicate vital struc- 
tures, should be intrusted only to one 
wno is skilled in the use of modern meth- 
ods of treatment and who knows when 
and how to use them. Such a training is 
now available in all our private or State 
university medical schools and is recog- 
nized in all countries of the world as 
essential for the efficient care of sick and 
injured people, 
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Improved Agricultural Methods of Today 


Traceable to Early Desire for Better Money Prohibition 


Curator of Anthropology at Smithsonian Institution Dis- 
cusses History of Different Exchange Mediums. 


Desire for better mediums of barter 
or exchange in the early eras of civiliza- 
tion may have been responsible for later 
improved agricultural conditions, accord- 
ing to a statement by the Curator of 
Anthropology at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Dr. Walter S. Hough. What we 
call money, the statement says, goes far 


| 


beyond the different symbols of trade of : 


which we have knowledge, and in every 
essential is directly traceable to the 
earth, a part thereof, or used thereon. 
Dr. Hough traces these different ex- 
change mediums back to the days when 
the rough-hewn axe-heac and hoe were 
reckoned of high value, down through 


the period of barter of human flesh, an | 


age when cannibals sold their wives and 
children, into the times of wampum and 
finally coins. In the use of all of these 
the durability and existing value of the 
media was considered the highest requi- 
site. 


The full text of the statement 
follows. 

In the mind of one reared in a civ- 
ilized country cf modern times the idea 
of money is easily connected with that 
which in the present stage of human de- 
velopment happens to be used to per- 
form its functions of exchange. The 
man of today instinctively thinks of 
gold and silver and copper and nickel 
and greenbacks, or any of the stamped 
metals or papers backed by the bonded 
guaranty of the nation behind the im- 
print. Occasionally, too, he recalls the 
wampum beads of the aborigines, or the 
shekel of the ancient Hebrews, or the 
aes of the Etruscans, but that is about 
as far as he gets. ’ 


is as 


Roots of Money 

Always in Soil 
Yet “exchange,” 

we call money, 


which is really what 
goes far beyond all 
these. Actually its roots have always 
been in the soil. Nearly everything 
that has ever been used as 


thereof, or used thereon. For centuries 
that useful agricultural implement, the 


hoe, had its important place in the ex- | 


change of the first farmers. It was 
traded and bartered with as cash would 
be employed today, the better made hoe 
having a greater intrin;ic value, of 
course, than the poorer or more roughly 
hewed instrument. Thus by improving 
this piece of exchange, or money, agri- 
culture was similarly improved, farming 
was made easier, and civilization was a 
bit advanced. 

Before the hoe became a medium of 
trade axe-heads were used. So were 
horns. Then came the fur of wild ani- 
mals, reckoned in those times the same 
as today, of high value. In the later 
domesticated or agricultural period cat- 
tle became the principal medium and 
for several centuries remained so. And 
as the soil was tilled its products were 
used as moneys Later on when the seas 
were traversed whales teeth, the head 
bones of man-eating sharks, and pearls 
found their way into the history of 
money. Horns, rings, olive oil, tobacco, 
tea, frankincense and myrrh, and shells, 
each and all got into the category of 
exchange as the years rolled on. 
Amongst the cannibals even wives and 
children were killed and traded as cash, 
the wishbone of a 10 year old negro 
human being considered not only a fine 


tidbit of food but a worth-while piece | 


of “money.” 


Durability and Value 
Remained High Requisites 


Durability and value have always 
been considered the high requisites of 
moneys. The use of skins’ of wild ani- 
mals may be the foundation for this 
theory. The earliest creatures that 
could be called men were hunters. One 
may have had something the other cov- 
eted. His sense of honor would not 
allow of theft, so he would offer to 
“buy.” His “cash” would take the form 
of a most highly prized article. In that 
period of half nudity furs were this 
very thing. The meat of the animals 
was valued, too, but it had no lasting 
power. It could be traded in once, but 
that was all. Hungry mouths soon got 
rid of it. Bones, too, lacked this dura- 
bility, but dried pelts ‘possessed both 
qualities. They served as coverings and 
were in demand. Etymological re- 
searches have shown that the earliest of 
all races used skins as “exchange.” Clas- 
sical writers have recorded 
that the first “currency” of Rome, Lace- 
damonia and Carthage, was made of 
leather, and such “money” is said to 
have circulated in Russia as late as the 
reign of Peter the Great. 


In the time of Homer negotiable prop- 
erty values were measured in Oxen. And 
in this connection it is interesting to note 
that “pecunia,” the Latin word for 
money, is derived, doubtless, from pecus, 
cattle, and that the Anglo-Saxon word 
“fee” means alike money and cattle, 
which in the German “veich” still retains 
the original significance. Also, because 
counted by the head, the kine in early 
Roman times was called capitale, and to 
this, maybe, is traced the business term 
capital of today. 


Byzantines Used ‘“‘Wooden” 


Money for Centuries 

Cowie shells were well known as the 
money ‘of the Indies. Grain was used in 
remote parts of Europe from the time of 
the ancient Greeks to the present ,and in 
Norway it is even deposited today in 
banks as cash. Corn formerly circulated 
in Mexico and Central America. Olive 
oil performed a similar function in 
Mediterranean countries, and for a half 
century tobacco was the money of the 
plantations of Virginia. Eggs became 
cash in Alpine villages of Switzerland 


| grains. 


in 
wnoney can | p ¢ 
be directly traceable to the earth, a part | ° 


| 
| Abundant Specimens 





traditions | 





for hundreds of years, salt in Abyssinia ; 


and Sumatra, cubes of tea in Tartary, 
dried codfish in Newfoundland, whales 
teeth among the Alaskan and Pacific 
tribes. 

The Byzantines had a type of wooden 
money for centuries, and the statement 


of early writers shows that iron was ex- 
tensively employed for the same purpose 
hundreds and hundreds of years ago. As 
far as that goes iron money was used 
in Japan in the last century, and in the 
Homeric age iron seems to’ have been 
more valued than copper which was then 
thesmore common and useful metal. 


preeminent medium of exchange because 
of the esteem in which they were held 


for ornamental purposes. Along with 
objects of utility those used for adorn- 
ment early met the requirements of a 
currency, and because of the constant and 
universal demand for them they steadily 
acquired superior place as common stand- 
ards or stores of value. The finely 
worked stone implements frequently dis- 
covered by anthropologists, may have 
just preceded the use of metals. Just as 
diamonds and other costly jewels have 
been made the means of storing great 
wealth so the primitive metals were 
hoarded and develope. a monetary use. 


The several offices filled by money were 
at one time performed not by a single 
coinage, as now, but by several ma- 
terials, some constituting the medium of 
exchange, or the standard of value, and 
others the store of value. When oxen 
were used in the time of Homer in the 
former capacities gold was as yet em- 
ployed almost alone in the latter. 

Primitively, copper, silver and gold 
were passed about in crude lumps and 
Such were the shekels of the 
Hebrews and the aes of the Etruscans. 
The latter were copper and held place 
until silver was first coined by them in 
269 B. C. But earlier than this, scientists 
tell us, Pheidon, King of Argos, struck 
silver money. This was about 895 B. C. 


| and the tradition is supported by the ex- 


istence of small stamped ingots of silver 
which, have been found in Aegina. There 
is a record, 
the times 


of Lycurgus, about 900 


Of Ring Money Extant 


| 
Some of the earliest forms in which | 
: the crude metal was shaped were small 
| 


bars or spikes, and wire rolled into 
bracelets or rings. Abundant specimens 
of this ring money have been found in 
various parts of Europe and Asia afid 


probably constituted the first approxi- | 
It is said to be still | 


mation to coinage. 
current in Nubia. 
Impressions were first made on only 
some portion of the ingot, 
and this became so popular it was found 
easier to make the impressions on flat 
pieces. Early flat coins then came into 
being the first being stamped only on 
one side, and bearing the insignia or 
other mark of the individual owner. 
Rough edges prevailed until compara- 
tively recent times. While circular coins 
of this type predominate the forms into 
which others have from 
been cast are peculiar. Many octagonal 
and hexagonal pieces have been issued 
in Germany, and money in the form of 
squares and lozenges have been used in 
England. Plates of copper, seven and a 
half inches square and bearing an im- 
print in each corner circulated in Sweden 
as late as the eighteenth century. 
Japanese coinage has oblong flat 
pieces of silver covered on both sides 
with designs and legends, and oval pieces 
of copper with a square hole in the cen- 
ter. Similar square holes in the center 
of Chinese money permit the coins to be 
strung. Scimitar shaped pieces of cur- 


' rency formerly did business in Persia. 


Dragons Embellished 
Money in Many Lands 


The designs on ancient money have 
told many interesting stories. The his- 
tory of fear and imagination as exempli- 
fied in the Dragon has played its part 
on the coins of Asiatic civilization. These 
particular designs show that most drag- 
ons can be traced to three sorts of 
huge reptiles which have been variously 
supplied with wings and other features 


by an unrestricted use of the imigination | 
Early coins | 


stimulated by intense fear. 
of southern Europe and northern Africa, 
for instance, show the dragon to have 
been an enormous snake of which the 
people stood in mortal terror. 

In western China the dragon has been 
pictured on the coinage also as a snake 
embellished with features taken from 
other animals, formed as the basis for 
local dragons, such as the Chinese alli- 
gator. In the East Indies the coins de- 
pict the dragon as a huge ground lizard. 
In other Asiatic sections bat-like wings 


| appear on the coined dragons, but in 


the markings of latter day Asia Minor 
and Mediterranean countries, from Baby- 
lon and Egypt through Assyria to Greece, 
the dragon wings on the coins, first as- 
sociated with the fore limbs of the typi- 
cal dragon, became more bird like, later 
being placed on the shoulders of the 
lion and of the horse, and finally on 
man himself, as is seen on the great 
columns of the temples of Ephesus. But 
all these flying dragons, shown on an- 
cient moneys, are descended from the 
same common stock as the dragons of 


‘China and Japan which still preserve the 


aspect of reptiles. The Bishop of Exeter 


| regards the Hebraic cherubim as prob- 


ably originally dragons, and claims the 
figure of the conventional angel merely 
the human form of this famed ogre. 


In the United States the money sys- 


tems of the American aborigines are , 


peculiarly interesting. The Indian stand- 
ard of value best known to us all are 
the wampum beads. These were made 
legal tender by the court of Massachu- 
setts in the seventeenth century. It was 
preeminetly a relic of the ornament type 
of money, and consisted of strings of 
shell beads sometimes made into a belt 
of ornate design. The shell used was 
the common clam of the Atlantic coast, 
the belt form of wampum being charac- 
teristic of the New York and other 
northeastern tribes. The clam beads or 


| shells reached the tribes of Missouri by 


traffic, where they met the horn-like 


Precious metals gained position as the | Delivers 





too, of coins having existed 





spike or ring, , 


time to time | 








Mr. Lowman Declares 
Forces 


Are Extending Work 


Assistant Secretary of Treas- 
ury Says Progress Is Being 
Made in Enforcement. 


Activity in Florida 


Address at Annual 
Field Day of Methodist 
Church in Buffalo. 


Prohibition enforcement 
“tightened up all over the country,” the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Seymour Lowman, declared in a Labor 
Day speech at the annual field day of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Congrega- 
tions of .Western New York, held at 
Buffalo, September 5. As evidence of the 
work “being done, Mr. Lowman an- 
nounced that 130 stills had been put out 
of business in New York State within 
the last two months. 

“This is Labor Day, a day set aside 
to exalt the dignity of labor. Our na- 
tional ideals, our material progress and 
the happiness of our people are based 
on the broad principle that to labor is 
honorable,” said Mr. Lowman. “By reason 
of their natural intelligence and the op- 


being 


is 


| portunity for education in America we 


find our workers in an enviable position 
as compared to those of other countries. 
Through their unions they have so or- 
ganized as to be able to stand up against 
the pressure of those who would ex- 
ploit them unfairly. 


Collective Bargaining. 

“Through collective bargaining they 
have obtained good working conditions, 
reasonable hours of toil, and fair pay. 
Living conditions and opportunities for 
pleasure and recreation are now on a 
scale heretofore unheard of in America 
or elsewhere. Welfare laws and benifi- 
cent labor laws have been passed by the 
nation and State affording protection to 
those who toil. 

“The workers of this country do not 
have to drown their sorrows or deaden 
their sensibilities by the excessive. use 
of alcohol. 
mand it, and they do not do it. 

“Many great scholars and many big 
business men attribute our present pros- 
perity as a nation to the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
which forbids the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating beverages. It is not hard 
to accept the theory. 


Money For Automobiles. 

“The American worker these days is 
spending his money on his wife and chil- 
dren and to buy automobiles. I have to 
find a ten acre lot near my construction 
jobs these days where the mechanics can 


| park their cars. | 
“IT am often asked these days if I think | 


temperance and sobriety are on the gain. 
Are we getting anywhere with prohibi- 
tion? I will tell the world we are. 


“Do you know that there are eleven | 


thousand American sailors of the Coast 
Guard and over seven hundred and fifty 
boats now cruising off our coasts to pre- 
vent liquor from being smuggled into 
the United States? It is not any boy’s 
play either, for 
speak out carrying a message of death. 


Rum row has disappeared off New York | 


harbor. 

“The greatest activity just now is off 
Florida. The rum hounds have recently 
said they would kill two Coast Guards- 
men for every rum runner who is shot. 
I want to place my money on the Coast 
Guard. They will take care of them- 
selves. 

“The Prohobition Bureau is tightening 
up on enforcement all over the country. 


Right here in New York State over one | 


hundred and thirty stills have been put 


| out of business in the past two months.” 


Travel Is Increased 
In Park in California 


An 85-per-cent increase in travel in 
Yosemite National Park, California, for 
the week ending August 20 over the cor- 
responding week in the 1926 season, was 
reported to the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, it has just 
been announced. The travel figure tor 
the week ending August 20, 1927, was 
given as 427,308 persons, while that for 
the corresponding week last year was 
given as 230,340 persons. 
dentalcium shells used in a similar man- 
ner by the Indians about the mouth of 
the Columbia River. 
ored ear shell of California traveled in- 
land to the Pueblo Indians, and from 
Massachusetts to Florida the large spiral 
shell, pyrula, was used as currency with- 
out modification. 


Apparently the currency of the 
“mound-builders” was the same as that 
of the Indians known to the Europeans, 
for it is conceded there isyno break of 
continuity between them. The pyrula 
shell, shell beads and Tennessee River 
pearls have been taken from the mounds 
in large numbers. Whether the polished 
stone figures were used for money as 
well as for ceremonial cannot, of course, 
be settled. 


The earliest marked currency issued 
by those of European nationality in 
Ameriea is dated 1520, A. D. when 
Cortez coined copper at San Domingo. 
The “hogVpennies” of Bermuda, 1620, 
are the earliest American issues. The 
New England six pence of 1652 was a 
silver disc bearing on one side simply 
the letters NE and on the other side the 
numerals VI.*° The first issue of Con- 
tinental currency in 1776 figured a sun 
over a dial and the coins bore the admoni- 
tion “Mind your own business.” This, 
however, was but an experimental issue, 
and until the mint was established in 


Their condition does not de- | 


very often the guns | 


The brilliant col- | 
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More Attorneys Are Admitted to Practice 
Before Treasury Than Before Any Court Throughout Count 


Approximately 20,000 Now 


Enrolled; Regulations Ap- 


plied to Prevent Unfit From Entering Group. 


More attorneys are admitted to prac- 
tice before the Department of the 
Treasury than before any court in the 
country, according to views expressed 
by S. R. Jacobs, chairman of the Treas- 
ury Committee on Enrollment and Dis- 
barment, who announced September 5 
that approximately 20,000 attorneys are 
practicing before the several units of 
the Department. 

Mr. Jacobs said that in the six years 
since the enrollment committee was 
formed, 19,925 applications for admis- 
sion to practice have been approved, 
and about 8,600 attorneys were listed 
prior to that time. 


The Department holds the practition- | 


ers to the “highest standards” of the 
legal profession, according to 
Jacobs. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 


Approximately 20,000 attorneys 


agents are now enrolled and engaged in 


active practice before the Treasury De- 
partment. The Treasury bar is undoubt- 
edly larger than the bar of any court, 
not excepting the Supreme Court of the 
United States. A total of 19,925 appli- 
cants has been enrolled since the organ- 
ization of the committee on enrollment 
and disbarment in 1921, and applications 


| are still being received at the rate of 


| be 





1792 the several States maintained their | 
own monies, the designs being fantastic | is set for a hearing by the Committee 


and varied, 


| lations. 


several thousand each year. Some 8,600 
persons were enrolled prior to the organ- 


ization of the committee, and many of | 


them are still in active practice. 
Secretary Authorized 


To Prescribe Regulations 
The act of July 
Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe 


| rules and regulations governing persons 


representing claimants before his depart- 


; ment, and to require such persons, before 
| being recognized as representatives, 
show that they are of good character and | 


to 


in good repute, and qualified to render 
claimants valuable service. The act also 
authorizes the Secretary, after due notice 
and opportunity for hearing, to suspend 
and disbar from further 
such person shown to be incompetent, 


| disreputable, or who refuses to comply 
| with the rules and regulations, 


or who 
shall, with intent to defraud, deceive, 
mislead, or threaten any claimant or 
prospective ‘claimant. 

For many years the rules governing 
practice were few, and applieants were 
enrolled without special investigation 
as to their character and qualifications. 
The growth of tax practice, with the 
iarge interests involved and enormous 
fees obtainable, attracted many incom- 
petent and dishonest practitioners, and it 
became imperative that as a protection 
to the Government and to the public 
there should be a more careful investiga- 
tion as to the character and qualifica- 
tions of applicants for enrollment, and 
that practitioners already enrolled be 


| held to a higher standard of conduct. 


On February 15, 1921, the Secretary 
issued Department Circular No. 230, con- 
taining appropriate regulations govern- 
ing practice before the Department and 
creating a committee on enrollment and 
disbarment. \ This circular, as last re- 
vised July 1, 1927, is printed in full in 
the Internal Revenue Bulletin of July 
4, 1927. 

The Committee on Enrollment and Dis- 
barment is a general departmental com- 


mittee reporting directly to the Secre- | 


tary. It is composed of two representa- 
tives from the office of the’ Secretary, 
two from the Bureau of Internal Rev- 


enue, and one each from the Bureaus | 
is to | 


of Customs and Prohibition. It 
consider applications for enrollment, re- 
ceive complaints against those enrolled, 
conduct hearings, make inquiries, 


or disbarment of such attorneys, agents, 
or other representatives, 
submit its recommendations thereon to 
the Secretary of the Treasury 


| approval.” 
| Inquiry Is Made 
| On Qualifications 


No person may represent another be- 
fore the Treasury Department unless he 
is enrolled in accordance with the regu- 
Each application for enroll- 
ment is referred to a field officer of the 
particular Bureau before whjch the ap- 
plicant desires te practice in order that 
the necessary inquiry as to his character 
and qualifications may be made. Such 
investigations as to persons who desire 
to practice in internal revenue matters 
are made in a most thorough manner 
by the Intelligence Unit. If the field 
report is unfavorable to the applicant, 
he is given an opportunity to answer 
the objections made to his enroNment, 
and occasionally an applicant is given a 
hearing before the committee. On the 
information obtained the committee 
makes its recommendation to the Secre- 
tary as to whether the application shall 
approved or disapproved. Since 
April, 1921, the Secretary, on recom- 


mendation of the committee, has disap- | 


proved the applications for 
of 343 individuals. 

If any officer or employe of the Treas- 
ury Department has information that an 
enrolled attorney or agent has violated 
the laws and regulations governing prac- 
tice, or otherwise engaged in improper 
or disreputable practice, he is required 
by the regulations to make written re- 


enrollment 


| port thereof through the proper chan- 


nels to the Committee on Enrollment and 
disbarment. Numerous complaints also 
reach the Committee from enrolled at- 
torneys and agents, and from other 
sources. 

All complaints are carefully investi- 
gated, and if found sufficient to. warrant 
action a formal complaint is prepared 
by the Committee’s attorney. The com- 
plaint is transmitted to the respondent 
by a letter of the Secretary or Under- 
secretary, and the respondent is given 
a definite time within which to answer. 
If the answer is considered satisfactory, 
the Committee recommends to the Secre- 
tary that the complaint be dismissed. If 
the answer raises an issue of fact, a date 


Proceedings before the committee are 


Mr. | 


and | 


}; or 


7, 1884, authorizes the | 


practice any | 


| conducted in accordance with the ordi- 
nary procedure of a court at law, for an 
enrolled person may not be suspended 
or disbarred without “due process of 


law.” The respondent is often repre- 
sented by the best legal talent obtainable. 


After the hearing the committee re- 
ports to the Secretary 


facts, and if it is found that the com- 
: plaint has been proven the committee 
recommends that the respondent be dis- 
barred, suspended for a definite period, 
or reprimanded. The Secretary, 
passing upon the case, may approve, 
disapprove, or modify the committee’s 
finding and recommendation. 
the past six years, as the result of pro- 
ceedings on formal compiaint, the Secre- 
tary has disbarred 38 practitioners from 
further practice before the Department, | 
suspended 61 from practice for various 
| periods, and reprimanded 83. 
Practitioners before the Department 
are held to the highest standards of 
the legal profession. Any conduct held 
to be disreputable by the courts in dis- 





| barment proceedings against attorneys 


would be ground for the rejection of an 
applicant for enrollment or the discipline 
of ah enrolled attorney or agent. The 
eauses for rejection of an applicant 
for reprimand, suspension, or 
disbarment of an enrolled person are 
set forth in great detail in paragraph 
9 of Circular 230. Particular stress is 
laid upon unethical advertising and 
solicitation of business before the De- 


| partment, and the handling, directly or 


indirectly, of any matter as to which 
the practitioner gained’ knowledge while 
in the service of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


Fogs Are Penetrated 
By New Searchlight 


Scotch Invention Said to 
Make Smoke Screen Use- 





“and | 
do all things necessary in the matter of | 
proceedings for enrollment, suspension, | 
* © * and | 


for | 


less as Concealing Device. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
beam. It is reported that Mr. Baird has 
just commenced to explore this wide 
field of research but that from the roof 
of his laboratory it has been proved 
that the beam produces a different note 
when it falls on the Nelson column from 
that emitted when it ,passes over the 
stone bears on the top of one of the 


| London theaters. 


One of the witnesses of this demon- 
stration, Admiral Mark Kerr, believes 
that if vision can be got through even 
light fog one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of sea and air is solved. He con- 
siders that this invention would result 
| in a decrease of accidents, and a reduc- 
tion of insurance rates, and he hopes 
that people in Britain will realize the 
importance and the possibilities of such 
a discovery, which, in his opinion, is 
the biggest for sea and air for a very 
long time. 

Because this has not been done in 
| the past, it is said, half of British in- 
ventions have been sent abroad, with 
the benefits, the work and the wages 
derived from: them. 





School Attendance 


Increased in India | 


| Bureau of Education Advised 
That Conditions of Educa- 
tion Are Improved. 


ment follows: 

Increase in the percentage of school- 
going population and in the number of 
adult-education centers in the Punjab 
| during 1926 is reported from India. 
Among other evidences of education 
| progress, the following are cited in an 
official report on Indian education for 
that year: 

Arrangements for establishment of 
1,600 village libraries, to be placed in 
charge of schoolmasters, and progress 
in the plan for opening intermediate 
colleges in the Punjab; establishment of 


Agra, and of a school of mining 
Dhanbad; and raising the status of the 
Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. 
Mention is made of an experiment in the 
introduction of the vernacular 
| medium of instruction at Andhra Uni- 
versity, Bezwada; of the establishment 
of Marris College of Hindustani Music, 
at Lucknow; and of the opening of fa- 
cilities for naval training to Indian 
students. 


Staff of White House 
Reduced One Employe 


Reduction in the personnel of the 
White House of one employe fs men- 
tioned in a report of federal economies 
made by the Chief Coordiator. The same 
report states the White House has 
adopted single sheet stationery instead 
of double, as heretofore, and that this 
has resulted in a substantial saving. 
The full text of the report is as follows: 

There has been a saving of 2 per cent 
of the amount appropriated by Congress 
for salaries of the Executive Office. This 
has been brought about by not filling, and 
by postponing the filling of vacancies as 
they have occurred, which was found pos- 
sible by a slight readjustment of the 
work aniong the other employes. While 
the force is small, this resulted in a re- 
duction of the personnel by one. 

In the matter of contingent expenses 
of the Executive Office it is estimated 
that the saving at the end of the fiscal 
year will be 3 per cent of the amount ap- 





propriated by Congress fer this purpose. 


its findings of | 
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Kight Labor Disputes” 


Reported La Last veal 


Picture Theater Workers, 
Building Laborers and 
Mechanics Involved. 


Strikes Total 42 


Wage Increases and Working 
Hours Are Chief Causes 
of Controversies. 


Eight labor controversies, involving . 
among others 15,000 motion picture the- 
ater workers, were reported to the Dé 
partment of Labor during the week end- 
ing September 3, it was announced by 
the Director of Conciliation, Hugh L. 
Kerwin. Other workers involved in the 
new disputes are building laborers, wa- 
terproof garment makers, auto meé- 
chanics, building wreckers and electré- 
typers. : 

Mr. Kerwin gave the total number of 
strikers before the Department at the 
end of the week as 42, in addition’ to 
three controversies which had _ not 
reached the strike stage. Three’ cases 
were adjusted in the week. 


The new cases reported with names of 
firms, location, craft concerned, number 
involved where given, and cause, follow: 

Veterans’ Hospital, Bedford, Mass.; 
building laborers (number not given), 
open shop disptte; Waterproof Garment 
Company, Boston, Mass., garment 
makers, 100 involved, wage increase 
asked; motion picture operators, Chicago, 
Ill., (operators, stage hands and musi- 
cians, 15,000), working conditions; Chev- 
rolet Garage, Des Moines, Iowa, auto 
mechanics (number not given), union af- 
filiations; building wreckers, Boston 
Mass., 400 involved, wage increase 
asked; Bryan-Bradenburg Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif., electro-typers, number 


| and cause not given; Chrisedge Theaters, 


Yonkers, N. Y., operators, number and 
cause not given; Chrisedge Theaters, 
Elizabeth, N. J., operators, number and 
cause not given. 

Adjustments reported with the names 
of firms, location, craft concerned, num- 
ber involved where given and cause, 
follow: 

Building laborers, Providence, R. LI, 
laborers, 4,255, wages and hours; shoe 
workers, Haverill, Mass., shoe workers, 
3,500, violation of contract; John M. 
Wood, contractor, Cleveland, Ohio; stone 
cutters, 38, wages of apprentices. 


This saving is due to some extent to the 
purchase of supplies from the General 
Supply Schedule wherever possible and 
by asking for bids where purchases are 
made in the open market. A substantial 
saving has also been miade in the station- 
ery account by the adoption of single 
sheets for official correspondence in placé 
of the double sheets heretofore used. This 
is in conformity with modern business 
methods. Credit for a considerable part 
of the saving in this appropriation should 
be given to the employes of the office, 
who have manifested a splendid spirit 


' and have cooperated heartily in every 


Improved conditions of education are | 
reported in India, the Bureau of Educa- | 
tion, Department of the Interior, stated | 
on August 3. The full text of the state- | 


additional universities at Madras and at | 
at | 


as a | 








way in avoiding waste and in limiting 
their requisitions to supplies absolutely 
needed for the business of the office. 


World Wide 


We are equipped to 
place experts in foreign 
and domestic fields for 
investigations, apprais- 
als, preliminary de- 
signs, engineering and 
construction. 


The J G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


43 Exchange Pl A New Tork City 


Plane Flights 


and Concerts 


stop! 


If the spark plugs of an aero- 
plane motor burn out, the pilot 
must land. One dead tube in 
your radio, and its reception 
Safeguard against this! 
Replace all your vacuum tubes 
at least oncea year. Itis good 
insurance to keep a spare set 
of RCA Radiotrons. 


stops. 


Radiotron | 


“The Radiotron is the Heart 
of your Radio Set.” 
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story of Nation Declared to Show | 


1902) 


Preparedness Is War Preventive 
"Chief of Staff of Army Says Conflict With 


,. France After Civil 


War Was Averted 


by Display of A merican Forces. 


* The theory that preparedness for war 
prevénts war has been evidenced in 
United States history, which shows that, 
the only time this country was prepared 
for war in its 150 years of existence, 
it prevented the firing of a single shot 
“by gesture alone, backed by force,” the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, Major Gen- 
®ral Charles P. Summerall, declared in 
@n address September 5 before the 28th 
‘annual national encampment of the Vet- 
rans of Foreign Wars ofthe United 
States, at Providence, R. I. 

-'. This instance, the Army Chief of Staff 
said, was during the Civil War, when 
France, “realizing that we had our hands 
full at home and expected no embarrass- 
ment on account of the Monroe Doctrine, 
‘placed Maximilian on a throne in Mexice 
‘and backed him by her armies.” 
% After diplomatic exchanges between 
the United States and France, he added, 
the demand was made that the French 
armies be withdrawn from Mexico, and to 
emphasize this demand General Sheri- 
lan was sent into Texas with 50,000 vet- 
eran troops. The Emperor of France, he 
added understood and withdrew 
armies. 

The full text of General Summerall’s 

address follows: 


. I feel especially at home in addressing | 


the National Encampment of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States because we learned war in the 
same school and at the same 
Gathered here are veterans of campaigns 
in Europe, in the Americas, and in the 
Far East. We have served our country 
under varied conditions, in the jungle 
and on the steppes, 


ing cold of Siberia. 


and it is most fitting that there should 
have grown out of these experiences an 
brganization such as the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, one composed of service 
men who carried the colors to foreign 
elimes, who know war as it really is, and 
who, through personal experience, are 
fully cognizant of the need of peace-time 
preparation for national emergency. 


Reviews Campaign 
Waged Abroad 

We are prone to overlook the number 
of a campaigns waged by American armed 
forces on foreign soil—the War 
Tripoli, the expedition into Canada in 
the War of 1812, the War with Mexico, 
the Spanish War, the Philippine Insur- 
rection, the Boxer Rebellion, expeditions 
to Haiti, Santo Domingo, and Nicaragua, 
the Vera Cruz Expedition of 1914, the 
Punitive Expedition into Mexico of 1916, 


and the World War, during which the | 


American. flag was seen in France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Northern Russia, Siberia, 
and finally 
Rhine with the Army of Occupation. 
We always have quickly returned to 
a peace-time basis, free from rancor 
and hatred, inclined to forget rapidly 
the lessons we learned at great cost. 
We seldom realize that, as a nation, we 
have since our birth 150 years ago been 


forced into armed conflict against more | 


foreign nations than have either France 

or Germany during the same period. 
At but one time during those 150 

years have we been adequately prepared 


diplomatic controversy 
power. During the Civil War France, 
realizing that we had our hands full at 


home and expecting no embarrassment | 


on account of the Monroe Doctrine, 
placed Maximilian on a throne in Mexico 
and backed him by her armies. Polite 


diplomatic notes produced nothing ex- | 
cept polite but evasive answers for sev- | 


as Elson’s History of 
“After the war 


eral years—then, 
the United States says: 
had closed, Seward 
peror Napoleon that the French Armies 


be withdrawn from Mexico; and to em- | 


phasize this demand General Sheridan 
was sent into Texas with 
troops.. The Emperor of the French now 


clearly understood and ere long he with- ! 


drew his armies.” 


By gesture alone, backed by force, 


and made possible the destruction of a 


regime which might easily have been the | 
breeder of innumerable hatreds and in- | 
} 


cessant wars on the American continent. 


Preparedness Declared 


To Have Prevented War 


In this case it was the ability to back | 


up our demands which kept us out of 
war. From 1914 to 1917 our disinclina- 
tion to back up our utterances rendered 
our diplomatic notes impotent, 
couraged the disdain of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, and gradually but 
firmly pushed us into the World War 
almost wholly unprepared. Thanks to 
the wisdom and foresightedness of Leon- 
ard Wood and the patriotic assistance of 
such civic leaders as Dr. Hibben of 
Princeton, Dr. Drinker of Lehigh, Dr. 
Lowell of Harvard, and Dr. Hadley of 
Yale, the pre-war training camps fo1 
college students and business men pro- 
duced a nucleus for the 
reserve officers needed to train the men 
needed on the Western Front. 

Even with this semiofficial prepared- 


ness step, we were unable to strike an | 


effective blow for long months, months 
when the blush of shame constantly 
crept up the cheeks of Americans proud 
of their country. It was indeed a pitiable 
sight to see the war-worn Allies holding 
off the wearied enemy while America, 
the colossus of the West, engaged in its 
traditional policy of belated and ex- 
travagantly expensive preparedness. The 


tost of the war in casualties, in suffering, ! 


in dollars was increased immeasurably 
by this penny-wise pound-foolish type of 
last-minute preparation. 

In spite of the lessons we learned in 
each of our wars, our modest measures 
for defense today encounter the argu- 


~~ 
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his ' 


time. | 


in the enervating | 
heat of the Tropics and in the benumb- | 


with | 


in Luxemburg and on the | 





| Warfare 


demai.ded of Em- | 


50,000 veteran | 


and | 
without firing a single shot, the United | 
States kept intact the Monroe Doctrine | 


j at Fort Riley, 
| United States Military Academy. 


| for.training at Fort Crockett, 
en- | 


; 15th Field Artillery, 


' Corps, 


| lieved 
| Field 


vast army of | 


|} ment, 





ments that proved so effective in the 
past—arguments that counsel inaction, 
arguments that advise nonresistance, 
arguments that oppose any prepared- 
ness whatsoever, arguments that pro- 
duced the conditions which caused our 
citizens to be thrown into battle 
weighted down with the shackles of un- 
preparedness. 

It is repeatedly 
Federal Government 


charged that the 
spends little or 


nothing for education and millions for | 
Such a charge | 
fails to take into consideration the limi- | 


war, past and future. 


tations placed on Congress by the Con- 
stitution. 


the Constitution. , 

The preamble says: 
of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, etc.” and in Sec- 
tion VIII power is given to Congress 
to declare war, raise and support armies, 
provide and maintain a navy, make 
rules for the governnment and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces, to 
provide for calling forth of the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions. 


Educational Activities 
Are Local Functions 


| 
The duty of providing for education 


devolves upon the State, county and 
municipality, and is not a primary func- 
tion of the Federal Government, yet 
the 1928 budget carried more than 
$43,500,000 for education. 


In 1925 the national defense expendi- 


a : | tures were but 0.10 per cent of our na- 
Our hardships have welded us together | 


tional wealth; extremely cheap insurance 
compared with 0.42 per cent in the Brit- 


ish Empire, 0.50 per cent in Japan, 0.33 | 
| per cent in France, and 0.58 per cent in | 


Italy. In 1925 life insurance premiums 
in the United States amounted to over 
three billions. 
soldier for each one thousand of our 


population, as compared to Japan’s 3.69, | 
and France’s | 


England’s 3.49, Italy’s 8.7, 


11.35. 


In carrying out its duty to raise and | 
support armies, Congress in 1920 passed 
the National Defense Act and thereby | 


gave us our first military policy worthy 


of the name. This Act is one of defense, | 
| free from any note of aggression. It pro- 


vides a small but effective military force 
including a cadre of traied reserves, upon 
which emergency armies may be built 
with the minimum confusion. It contem- 


plates the preparation in time of peace | 


of plans for the mobilization of man- 
power and industry with the maximum 
dispatch and the minimum extravagance. 

The majority of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars are no longer with the colors. 


You expect no individual reward for your | 
unstinted support of adequate national | 
defense, your motives are altruistic, and 


our people listen to you because they 


know that you who have made sacrifices | 
for the country speak with the voice of | 
experience and with nothing but the in- | 
terests of our country at heart. You can | 
perform no more patriotic service than | 
to inculeate jn our people a better un- | 
derstanding of the Constitution and the | 
| obligations of citizenship. 

at a time when we were engaged in a | 
with a foreign | 


Army Orders 


Issued September 2. 
First Lieut. George A. McKay, Chemical 
Service, relieved from present 
service as executive officer of Second pro- 
curement district, assigned to 302nd Gas 

Regiment, San Francisco, Calif. 
Major Charles Edwin Smart, Ordnance 
Department Reserve, ordered to active duty 
for training, reporting to Chief of Ord- 


Lieut. Col. Gulielmus V. Heidt, U. S. A,, 
retired, Governors Island, assigned to duty 
in connection with recruiting publicity, 
same post. 

Capt. Cheney L. Bertholf, Infantry,detailed 
in Adjutant General’s Department, re- 
lieved from duty to the liason officer, Sec- 
ond Corps Area, 
Adjutant General for duty. 

Major Frederic V. Hemenway, Infantry, 
detailed in Adjutant General’s Department, 
relieved from 
try, Fort Williams, Me., 
to Adjutant General for duty. 

Capt. Cecil R. Moore, First Engineers, 
relieved from assignment at Fort DuPont, 
Del., ordered to report for duty with dis- 
trict engineer, Boston, Mass. 

Capt. Don G. Hilldrup, Medical Corps, re- 
lieved from further assignment and duty 
Kans., assigned to station at 


} nace 


Col. Charles S. Wallace, Signal Corps, 
ordered to Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., 
to report to Army retiring board for ex- 
amination. 

Second Lieut. 
Air Corps Reserve, 


Robert Dilger Johnston, 
ordered to active duty, 
Tex. 
George E. Wrockloff, Jr., 
relieved from duty at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., assigned to First 
Field Artillery, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Capt. Mahlon K. Taylor, Quartermaster 
relieved from assignment with 78th 
Division, Newark, N. J., ordered to duty as 
assistant to the quartermaster supply of- 
ficer, New York General Depot. 

Major Philip Hayes, Field Artillery, 
from assignment as 
Artillery School, Fort Sill, 
signed to First Field Artillery, same post. 
Major Burton Y. Read, Cavalry, detailed 
to duty in Adjutant General’s Department, 
upon completion of temporary duty in the 

Bureau of Insular Affairs. 

Major Bruce Arthur Low, Quartermaster 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty, re- 
porting to Assistant Secretary of War. 
‘Major Thomas Henry Dooling, Signal 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty, re- 
porting to Assistant Secretary of War. 

Capt. Peter P. Rodes, 14th Field Artillery, 
relieved from assignment at Fort Sheridan, 
Ill., assigned to 2nd Field Artillery, Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 

Capt. Harold E. Rehm, Ordnance Depart- 
relieved from present assignment at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., ordered to 
course of instruction at Brown. University, 
Providence, R. I 

Promotion of each of the 
named officers is announced: 

Adjutant General’s Department—Edward 
A. Brown, major to lieutenant colonel. 

Quartermaster Corps—Arthur E. Daile- 
son, first lieutenant to captain; Paul L. 
Beard, first lieutenant to captain and 
Charles L. Gorman, second lieutenant to 
first lieutenant. 

Ordnance Department— 
first lieutenant to captain. 


Second Lieut. 


re- 
instructor, 
Okla., as- 


following- 


Joseph L. Aman, 


Provision for adequate mili- | 
tary preparedness is a function of the | 
Federal Government assigned to it by 


“We, the people | 





We have less than one | 





ordered to report to the | 


assignment to Fifth Infan- | 
ordered to report | 





Cavalry—Perley B. Sancom), 
tenant to first lieutenant. ; 

Coast Artillery Corps — Barrington 4. 
Flanigen, captain to major. 

Infantry—Robert C. 
colonel to 
major to is 
Preston, major to lieutenant colone 
ert K. Whitson, 


Catte, second lieutenant to first lieutenant 


to first lieutenant. 
Air 
lieutenant to captain. 
Veterinary Corps—Herbert M. 
ond lieutenant to first lieutenant; 
ence R. Bower, 
lieutenant. 
Capt. George Ralph Gaenslen, Air Corps 
Reserve, ordered to active duty, 


Texas, 

Each of the following-named 
the Air Corps are ordered to active duty 
for training at Rockwell air depot, Coron- 
ado. Calif: - : 

Major Anthony Earl Von Harten, Capt. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


‘ af swan 


HIS vast organization has 
T never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM -H. TAFT, 


President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
“sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Board of Indian Commissioners Prepares 
Indians for Absorption Into General Citizenry 


Topic 21—Insular and Indian Affairs. 


Third Article—Board of Indian Commissioners. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, he 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications ; yo 
teenth, National Defense oo aw 
Enforcement; Nineteenth, "Labor and Twen- 
tieth, Statistical Research. The present group 
deals with Federal activities in connection 
with Insular and Indian Affairs. 


By George Vaux, Jr. 
Chairman, Board of Indian Commissioners. 
jitions among 
f the unsettled conc 

gael ‘the Indian tribes at the close of the 
Civil War, Congress, in 1867, authorized the 
President to appoint a Commission—known as 
the “Peace Commission” —to establish peace with cer- 
tain hostile tribes, to hold councils and make treaties 

and to remove as far as possible, the cause of war. 
on to outline plans for the 
civilization of the Indians. In its report to the ae 
dent this Commission recommended that a new one be 
created to continue negotiations with the Indian tribes 
and make independent inspections throughout the In- 


dian country. » «> > 


This body was called up 


t of Congress of eee 10, 1869, 

resi r ointed a commission of ten citizens, 
so caus aden ae who were “to cooperate a = 
administrative departments In the management 0 - 
dian affairs” and with power to inspect the various In- 
dian superintendencies and agencies in the Indian — 
try; to be present at payment of annuities, at consul- 
tations or councils with the Indians; to advise superin- 
tendents and agents in the performance of their duties; 
to be present at purchases of goods for Indian = 
poses, and inspect the purchases, advising with the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in regard thereto. At 
its meetings the Commission was to determine upon 
recommendations to be made as to the plans of civiliz- 
ing or dealing with the Indians and it was also author- 
ized to report its doings to the Secretary of the In- 


terior. 


The Commission was granted authority to make its 
d money was appropriated by Con- 
gress to enable it to conduct an office in Washington 
and to pay the travel of members while attending meet- 


ings and traveling in the Indian country. 
» 


Pursuant to an Ac 


own organization an 


N its early years it was necessary that all vouchers 
for the purchase of supplies in the Indian Service 
be approved by a committee made up of members of 
the Commission. In 1882 Congress relieved the Board 
of this duty and restricted its activities to inspection 
of units of the Indian Service and of the purchase of 
supplies. 
58 years of its existence all sections of 
the country have been represented by members of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners. The personnel of the 
Board has consisted of business men, lawyers, educa- 
tors, clergymen, Army efficers and members from other 
walks of life. Members of the Board make inspection 
trips to all parts of the Indian country each year and 
reports thereon are filed with the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Three or more meetings are held during the 
vear and at these sessions recommendations for the 


improvement. of Indian administration are considered. 
* * * 


In 1923 the Board adopted a statement outlining its 
functions, and duties, which contains 
factors of the Indian 


During the 


general policies, 
its views on some of the major 
problem. se 
THESE views are set forth as follows: It appears 

that the main points aimed at by the Government, 
as indicated in its legislation, the administration of the 
Indian Office, and by all friends of the Indians, as ex- 
pressed in their conferences and publications, are as 
follows: 

1. The training of all Indians for American citizen- 
ship, and their ultimate absorption into the citizenship 
of the country. 

2. An educational policy which will provide suitable 
schools for all Indian children. 

3. The promotion of the health of Indians living on 
reservations by the enforcement of suitable hygienic 


Copyright, 


second lieu- | Roscoe 
dore Pietrzak. 
Major Victor 
lieutenant 
Bowman, 
Homer . 
Rob- 
major; Oott 
Joseph P, 


Humber, 5 
colonel; Everett 
lieutenant colonel; 


Capt. George 
cialist Reserve, 


captain to Ohio. 


Lange, captain to major; 


Albert c second lieutenant 


Morgan, 
Corps for training. 
Corps—Walter J. Reed, from first 

sec- 
Laur- 


second lieutenant to first 


Cc 
‘te Second Lieut. 


N. Y., for training. 


reporting 


San Antonio air depot, San Antonio, for training, 


officers of | New York. 
Second Lieut. 


for 


1927, by The United States Dally Publishing 


Cook Pierce, Capt. 
Clark Parker, 
Reserve, ordered to active duty 
ing at Fairfield air depot, 
Gregory 
ordered to active duty 


training at Fairfield Air Depot, 


Major Charles Martin Neubauer and First 
Lieut. Fred Weld Herman, 
serve, ordered to report to Chief of 


Capt. Harry Mosley and Capt. 
Lee Murphy, Air Corps Reserve, 
report to Chief of Air Corps for training. 
Elmer 
Air Corps Reserve, ordered to report to Air 
Corps procurement representative, Buffalo, 


First Lieut. Ernst Abraham Longenecker, 
Air Corps Reserve, ordered to active 
reporting 
curement planning representative, 


Charles 
Air Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty 
training with Air Corps procurement 
planning representative, New York, 


and sanitary regulations and by adequate medical and 
surgical service. 
* * * 

4. The enforcement of law and order on all Indian 
reservations. 

5. The gradual distribution, as individual compe- 
tency shall be established, of all tribal lands and funds 
to their owners in severalty, to the end that each Indian 
may ultimately have complete responsibility for such 
property as equitably belongs to him. 

6. The complete and final adjustment of all Indian 
claims, involving an accounting to every Indian tribe 
as to all matters affecting lands or funds wherein the 
Government holds a fiduciary relation. 

* 2 * 

7. The codification of all laws and treaty obligations 
relating to the Indians, with a view to the removal of 
the present complexity and confusion. 

8. The conservation and utilization of natural re- 
sources, with a view to making the Indian Service more 
nearly self-supporting, and also with a view to the 
discontinuance of the influences which tend to pauperize 
the wards of the Government. 

* * * 

HIS program, in our opinion, concisely states the 

general policy underlying the Government’s ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs. We believe it is a work- 
able, constructive, and forward-looking policy, and that 
it is practical and comprehensive because it has been 
developed gradually out of the successes and failures 
of numerous adminstrations. There is no doubt in our 
minds that in the last quarter of a century the officials 
having charge of Federal relations with Indians have 
shown a keener appreciation of the Government’s re- 
sponsibilities as guardian and trustee of its Indian 
wards than their predecessors did. 


Holding such views, this Board is not so much con- 
cerned about the formulation of a new Indian policy 
as it is about the practical application of the present 
policy to the existing Indian problem with the particu- 
lar purpose of hastening the time when the Govern- 
ment’s supervision over Indians will come to an end. 
This would call for a quickening of the activities of 
the Indian Bureau, a substantial increase of appropria- 
tions by Congress so that the Indian Office could speed 
up its program, and an expansion, with greater effec- 
tiveness, of religious work among Indians. In short, 
there should be more school teachers, physicians, and 
field matrons with better pay, and more missionaries 
with stronger backing from their supporting churches 
in the Indian country. 

* * * 

In the beginning of the white invasion of this coun- 
try the Indian problem was almost entirely a race 
problem characterized by mutual hatred, distrust, mis- 
understanding, and treachery. Years later the national 
shame and the quickening of the national conscience 
brought philanthropy, which developed into something 
akin to paternalism, into the problem as a major factor. 

Whatever may have been the impulses or intentions 
of our forebears, their segregation of Indians on res- 
ervations, with a demoralizing rationing system, though 
a measure of necessity at that time, had the effect of 
weakening the sense of self-responsibility of the In- 
dians, of strangling their powers of initiative, and of 
diminishing their native independence, 

*x x * 

As a consequence the Indians became a dependent 

people, incapable of meeting, unaided, the condi- 
tions of the white man’s civilization that have been 
forced upon them. The Indian problem today, there- 
fore, has in it something of the character of salvage, 
of reconditioning, of the building up of this dependent 
population group into American Citizens who will be 
the equal of the white citizenry of the Nation. 


It follows, then, that to prepare, to train our In- 
dian people for the best type of American citizenship, 
and their absorption into the citizenship of the Nation, 
is the prime duty of the Government toward its Indian 
wards. In our opinion every activity of the Indian Bu- 
reau should be directed toward the speedy consumma- 
tion of this prime obligation of the Government and, to 
this end there should be an intensification of adminis- 
trative effort along the lines of education, conservation 
of health, and maintenance of law and order, three of 
the most important factors of the Indian problem. 


An educational program which will provide suitable 
and adequate schooling for the Indian youth; the pro- 
motion of the health of Indians living on reservations 
by adequate medical and surgical service and by re- 
quiring and teaching the necessity of proper hygienic 
and sanitary conditions, and the enforcement of law 
and order on all reservations are essentials in the train- 
ing, or preparation, of all Indians for the right kind 
of American citizenship, an educated, law- -respecting, 
and self-supporting citizenship. 


This article concludes the series on In- 
sular and Indian Affairs. In the next article 
the first of a series on Aeronautics, to be pub- 
lished in the issue of September 7, F. Trubee 
Davison, Assistant Secretary of War for Aer- 
onautics, will discuss the work of his office. 


Corporation. 


Kasmer Theo- 
Corps Reserve, 
Air 
for 
Fairfield, 
Phillips, 


Corps 
train- 
Ohio. 
Spe- 

for 
Fairfield, 


ning representative, Chicago, III. 
Second Lieut. Francis Edward 
Air Corps Reserve, 
for training with Air 
planning representative, Chicago, II. 
Major Raymond Warren Kearney, 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty 
Air Re- 
Air 


Corps 


Major David Breed 
Reserve, 
ing at Langley Field, Va. 

First Lieut. John Macklen Perkins, 
Corps Reserve, 
training at Langley Field, 

Major John Hawley oe Air 
reserve, ordered to active duty for 
ing at Langley Field, Va. 


Second Lieut. Roland 


Robert FE. 
ordered to 


Edward Zimmer, 


duty 
Corps pro- 
Buftalo, 


to Air Clifton 


for training at Bolling Field, 
tia, D. C. 
Second Lieut. 
ter. 
duty for training at Scott Field, Ill, 


Hampson Grant, 


Victor 


training with Air Corps procurement pl 
ning representative, San Francisco, Calif. 

Lindsay, Air Corps 
ordered to active duty for train- 


_——_____________—_—~—___ 


Second Lieut. Martin William Duffy, Air 
ordered to active duty for 
training with Air Corps procurement plan- 


Ashton, 
ordered to active duty 
Corps procurement 


Air 
foy 


an- 


Air 
ordered to gm duty for 


Corps 
train- 


Barnett, 
Air Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty 
Anacos- 


Emmanuel Showal- 
Air Corps Reserve, ordered to active 


-has weakened with other grains. 


| slight hardening tendency that has been 


| cables. 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in,, 
the Leading Markets on September 3, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News 


~ 
see 


Service, Bureau of é 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 
With weather more favorable for 


harvesting grain crops in Europe and 
the Canadian wheat crop making satis- 
factory progress, the domestic wheat 
market has weakened materially during 
the week. Frosts ‘occurred in Canada 
but little serious damage was reported 
and a large percentage of the crop is 
now probably beyond further damage 
from frost or rust. 

The cash wheat markets followed the 
decline in future prices but some im- 
provement has occurred in the flour 
market which has caused more active 
buying by mills. This has caused a 


continued active demand for dry high | bales, 


protein types of hard winter and spring 
and good milling qualities of soft win- 
ter wheat. 

Future prices declined about 1 cent 
today, September wheat closing at 


Chicago at $1.33%@%; No. 2 hard win- 
ter sold today at Chicago at $1.35% 
and No. 2 red winter at $1.35. No. 2 
hard winter 12°¢ protein was quoted at 
Kansas City at $1.361%4,@1.3814 with 
13% protein bringing 7@9 cents prem- 
ium over these quotations. 

The market movement of corn during 
the week was the heaviest since about 
the first of July, receipts at the prin- 
cipal markets totaling more than 5,- 
000,000 bushels. These increased offer- 
ings apparently reflect to some extent 
the reasonably favorable development of 
the crop during the past month. The 
offering of old crop corn from Texas 
and Oklahoma to northern and eastern 
markets at relatively lower prices than 
prevailed in the central western markets, 
together with the only moderate demand 
have also been weakening factors. Corn 
future prices continued their downward 
trend today, September corn at Chicago 
closing at $1.04144. Cash corn also 2@3 
cents lower, No. 3 yellow being quoted 
at Chicago $1.0446@1.05%, and at Kan- 
sas City at 99c to $1.01. 

Oats threshing returns indicate a prob- 
able reduction from the August estimate 
of this season’s crop. Much of the grain 
is also light weight. Heavy weight oats 
are in active demand but the ordinary 
quality is rather slow and the market 
Sep- 
tember oats declined slightly, closing at 
Chicago at 444%—No. 3 also were quoted 
at that market at 444%2.@46%. 

The demand for malting barley con- 
tinues active at most markets although 
receipts are fairly large. Best malting 
types were quoted at Minneapolis at 
74@75 cents, and at Chicago at 80@84 
cents, per bushel. No. 2 Special Barley is 
selling at Milwaukee at 82@86 cents and 
at Omaha at 74 @ 75 cents per bushel. 
Pacific Coast barley markets are very 
general with export grades being quoted 
at from $2.10@$2.65 per hundred pounds 
at San Francisco. The rye market is fol- 
lowing the trend of wheat prices but 
cash rye is being readily taken by mills 
and shippers, the latter apparently tak- 
ing rye to fill early sales as there re- 
cently has been some slowing up in the 
export demand. No. 2 rye is quoted at 
Minneapolis at 91@93 cents per bushel, 
and at Chicago at 97@97% cents. 


Wool. 


The wool market has continued mod- 
erately active with a fair amount of 
business having been closed on quite a 
variety of lines. The greater number of 
concerns reported the bulk of their sales 
on the finer grades, while in a few cases 
demand on the medium wools was the 
stronger and was showing a little im- 
provement. No marked change has taken 
place in the price situation except a 


noted on some lines of fine wools as an 
outcome of the strength at the opening 
sales in Australia during the past week. 


Cotton. 


| 
Cotton prices on the American ex- | 
| changes opened at declines ranging from 


about 18 to 25 points. The initial de- 
cline was largely due to lower Liverpool 
During the day prices recovered 
samewhat but at that final quotations 
were baout 10 points lower than those of 
September 2. Several private crop es- 
timates have made their appearance re- 
cently and ranged from below 13.0 mil- 
lion bales to above 14.0. Demand. for 
spot cotton in the South was reported 
as somewhat improved, particularly for 


| cottons of staple premium character and 


length. 
Dry goods markets reported consiger- 
able activity with a turnover. Southern 


Hogs. 
250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice.. 
Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 
medium and choice 
medium and choice 


Heavy weight 


Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), 
Packing sows, rough and 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice.. 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 


| Navy Orders | 


Issued September 2. 

Comdr. Robert L. Ghormley, det. U. S. Ok- 
laboma; to Secretary General Bd., Navy De- 
partment. 

Lieut. Comdr. Henry M. Kieffer, det. N. A. 
S., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Texas. 

Lieut. Clark L. Green, authorized to re- 
port Navy Yard, Philadelphia, instead of 
U.S. S. Rigel. 

Ensign John A, Charlson, det. N. A. S., 
Pensacola, Fla.; to U 3. Camden. 

Ens, Rex S. Caldwell, det. N. A. S., Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Sapelo. 

Comdr. George L. Wickes M. C.), det. U. 
S. S. Texas; to Navy Rectg Sta., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John Q. Adams (M. C.), det. 
N. A. S., Hampton Roads, Va.; to VT Sqdn. 
1S, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Bruce E. Bradley 
det. Nav. Hosp., Boston, Mass.; 
Yard, Portsmouth. N. H. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Winfred P. Dana (M. 
det. VT Sqdn. 1S, Air. Sqdns., 
N. A. V., Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. j. g.) Robert M. Gillett 
det. Nav, Sta, St. Thomas, V. I; 
Hosp, New York, N. Y. 

Lieut. Leslie T. Conditt (D. C.), det. 


(M. C.), 
to Navy 
C.), 
Sct. Fit.; to 


(M, C.), 
to Nav. 


| 


spot markets reported quotations for 
Middling spot cotton practically un- 
changed to declines ranging from: 5 +40 
15 points. Houston quoted Middling % 
inch, 22.05 cents, compared with 22.15 


cents yesterday, and Savannah quoted 
22.04 cents compared with 22.10 cents 
yesterday. 

Much interest continues to be mani- 
fested in the coming Government report 
of September 8, which will include ‘an 
estimate of the 1927 production as indi- 
cated on September 1. On _ yesterday 
figures released by the International Cot- 
ton Federation of Manchester, England, 
indicated the 1926-27 world’s consump- 
tion of American cotton of 15,777,000 
compared with 13,730,000 ‘for 


1925-26. The 1926-27 figures were the 


largest ever recorded. 











> 


Butter. 


The New York butter market contin 
ues firm at unchanged prices. Offerings 
of fancy butter were light and if it had 
not been for the fact that advices indi- 
cate rather liberal receipts on next Tues- 
day the price might have worked higher. 
Medium and undergrades steady and 
quiet. Car market steady with little 
interest shown. Wholesale prices of 
fresh creamery butter at New - York 
were: 92 score, 4414 cents; 91 score, 
431% cents; 90 score, 42 cents. 

Cheese. 

The market ruled firm on all styles. 
Trading was restricted to small lot 
orders. Continued strong western ad- 
vices and high replacement costs keep 
the New York market in firm position. 
Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Ameri- 
can cheése at New York were: Flats, 
251s@2612 cents; Siggle Daisies, 26@ 
2642 cents; Young Americas, 26@26% 
cents. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 


There were practically no important 
changes in the fruit and vegetable mar- 
ket of New York City. Potatods held 
about steady. Peas about steady, but 
mostly fair to ordinary quality. Pears 
dull. Peaches were very weak. -New 
York lettuce weaker; western stock 
about steady. Apples continue dull. 
Cantaloupes weak. Onions steady. Sweet 
potatoes slightly weaker. 


Apples: New York, Wealthys, bushels. 
$1.25@1.50 
New Jersey, Gravensteins and Wealthys, 
medium to large, bushels .$1.25@1.50 
New Jerseys, Coddlings, Wolf River ait 
Twenty Ounce, bushels...... $1.50@1,75 
Maryland, Northwestern nee large, 
bushels . . -$2.00@2,25 
Maryland, ‘Wealthys, ‘medium _ to large, 
bushels $1.50@1.75 
West Virginia, Northwestern Greenings, 
large, bushels . ‘ $2.45 
Cantalopes: Delaware and Maryland,. ya- 
rious varieitse, standards 36s. . $.60@. 75 
New Jersey, Forhooks, bushel crates. 
mostly around 50 
Colorado, Salmon Tints, standards 36s and 
45s, few sales $1.75 
California, Salmon Tints, standards 36s and 
45s, few sales ... $2.00 
California, Honey Dews, standard and 
jumbo crates .$2.25@2.75 
Lettuce: New York, ‘Big ‘Boston Type, 2- 
dozen crates..... $.50@.65 
California, Iceberg Type, 4 5 dozen crates, 
some fair to ordinary, best... .$3.50@4.00 

Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 

$3.25@3.50 
Peaches: New Jersey, Elbertas, medium to 
large, six-basket carriers...... $.75@1.25 
New Jersey, Belles, medium to large, six- 
basket carriers .. $.50@.75 
New Jersey, Hales, medium to ‘large, bushel 
baskets . $1.25@1.50 
Pears: New ‘York, Bartletts and Clapp 
Favorites, bushel baskets... ... $1.25@1.50 
Peas: New York, mostly fair to ordinary, 
bushel baskets, best..... . .$2.00@2.50 
Colorado, 45-pound crates. . .$3.50@4.00 

California, few sales, bushel hampers. 
$2.00@2.25 
Bulk, i Island, 
.$3.25@3.40 

Long Island, Cobblers. 

$2.75@2.90 

Cobblers, street sales. 
$3.00@3.10 
Onionss New York, Orange County, Yele 
lows, dock sales, sacked, per 100 pounds, 
$1.90@2.15 
Sweet Potatoes: East Shore, Virginia, Yel- 
lows, cloth-top barrels $2.25@2. 50 
North Carolina, Yellows, cloth- -top bar- 
rels . -$2.00@2.50 
Maryland, Yellows, cloth- -top barrels, $2.25 

New Jersey, Yellows, bushel hampers. 
$1.75@2.00 


Potatoes: 
Cobblers 
150-pound sacks, 


180 pounds, 


New Jersey, 


Livestock. 


Receipts at Chicago wore estimated 
at 400 cattle, 200 calves, 2,500 hogs 
and 1,000 sheep. The hog market was 
steady to 10 cents higher with the ad- 
vance on weights 250 pound up. There 
were only a few loads of good hogs. 
Choice’ 180 to 190 pound averages 
topped at $11.40. A few sales of 180 
to 200 pound were made at $11.25 to 
$11.40, 250 to 325 pound $10.15 to 
$11. A few sows brought $8.75 to 
$9.25 with heavies down to $8.50 and 
under. Shippers took 500 and the esti- 
mated holdover was 3,000. 


Chicago 
$9.60@$11.00 
10.40@ 11.40 
10.00@ 11.30 
9.00@ 11.25 
8.00@ 4 9.26 

8.50@ 10.50 


Kansas City 
$9.50@$10.80 
10.35@ 11.25 
10.30@ 11,25 
9.75@ 10.65 
8.25@ 9,25 
9.25@ 10.00 


eine $$$ 
Mar. Corps Base, San Diego, Califi; to U. 
S. S. Mississippi. 

Capt. William P. Robert (C. C.), 
Bu. C. and R.; to 4th Nav. Dist. 

Ck Bosn. James W. Lennon, det. command 
U. S. S. Porpoise; to Navy Yard, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bosn. Edward J. McBride, to cont. treat, 
Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. Orders Au- 
gust 5, 1927, revoked. 

C. P. ©. Beverly W. Jennings, 
Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif. 

Announced September 3. 

Lieut. DeWitt T. Hunter M. C.), orders 
August 13, 1927, modified; eontinye duty 
Fifth Reg. U. S. Marines, Managua, Nica- 
ragua. 

Lieut.- Carl L. Biery (S. €.), det. Nav. 
Sta., Key West, Fla.; to 7th Naval District, 

Bosn. Harold L. Arnold, det. Nav, Air 
Sta., San Diego, Calif; to U. 8. 8. ae 

Ch. Gun. Chester ¢. Culp, det. U. 
Vestal; vi Nav. Ammun. Depot, St. juliens 
Creek, 

Ch, .. William O. King, 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; 

Gun. Robert E. Hubon, det. U. S. §, 
Peasyons to U. 8. 8. Langley. 

‘a Si E. Joseph A; Pery. to, United States 
ee ins ea 0 exas, 
April 27, modified oe 


det, 


to duty 


det. Navy 
to U.S. S. Altair, 
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Agriculture 


————. 


Receipts of Cattle 
Increased Slightly 
During Last Week 


‘Hog Prices Were Higher; 
"Local Supply of Sheep at 
“~~ Chicago Was Smaller 

~ With Reacting Values. 


Receipts of cattle increased somewhat 
in 11 large markets during the week 
ended September 1 while receipts of hogs 
ahd sheep were smaller than during the 
fiteceding week, according to the weekly 
livestock market review of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Hog prices advanced from 25 to 65 
cents at the Chicago market but prices 
for sheep were 50 cents lower. 

The full text of the review, issued on 

September 2, with prices based Gr quota- 
, tions at the Chicago market, follows: 
4 Receipts at 11 large markets for the 
-week ended September 1 1927, totaled 
approximately 231,300 cattle, 402,300 
hogs and 300,400 sheep, as contrasted 
with 222,081 cattle, 429,911 hogs and 
806,713 sheep during the corresponding 
period a week earlier. 

Cattle: Compared to a week ago good 
‘to choice fed steers were strong to 25 
‘cents higher; lower grades, including 
western grassers, were weak to 25 cents 
lower; she stock mostly steady; bulls 25 
cents lower; vealers strong; stockers and 
feeders strong to 25 cents higher. 

New High Mark for Season. 

The extreme top prime for fed steers 
on long yearling order was $14.80, a new 
high mark for season. Choice medium 
Weights brought $14.75; best heavies, 
$14.65; most fed steers, $11.50 @$13.50, 
kinds of value to sell above $13.75 being 
very scarce. 

Choice light heifers brought up to 
$13.25, mostly $11.00@12.00. Rough 
fleshy heavy fed steers were very un- 
even, in between grades, all weights- pre- 
dominating. Western grass steers, in 
the most liberal supply of season, bulked 
at $9.75@10.50. Stockers and feeders 
were largely $7.50@8.50; western grass 
cows, $6.50@8.00; heifers, $7.50@9.00. 

Decreased Hog Receipts. 

Hogs: Improved shipping and de- 
creased receipts advanced values for the 
week unevenly from 25@65 cents. Heavy 
butchers and packing sows were 50@ 
65 cents higher; butchers 200 pounds 
down, 15@25 cents higher; lower grades 
about steady; pigs steady to 50 cents 
‘higher. 
good and choice 160 to 
brought $10.70@$11.00; 
pounds, $10.25@$10.90; 260 to 300 
pounds, $9.85@$10.40; packing sows, 
$8.40@$8.85; best up to $9.15; bulk pigs, 


200 


220 


pounds 
to 250 
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Livestock 


Contract Made for Construction W ork 
On Section: of Boise Reclamation Project 


Payette Division to Be Protected From Evils Incident to 
Speculation in Irrigable Land. 


A contract has been made by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, ‘with the Black Canyon Irriga- 
tion District for the construction work 


on the Payette Division of the Boise 
Reclamation Project, the Burreau has just 
announced. 

A special clause, it was __ stated, has 
been inserted to clininate as far as pos- 
sible the problem of land speculation, de- 
scribed by the Bureau as having been 
“the bane of many irrigation projects.” 
It was estimated that approximately 
56,000 acres of irrigable land will/be 
brought wonder the proposed works. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: 

In the years immediately 


Federal irrigation project im the vicinity 
of Boise, Idaho, was designated the 
“Payette-Boise project,” simee it contem- 
plated the irrigation of lands in both 
the Boise. and Payette WRiver valleys. 
However, the development in the Boise 
Valley was the first undertaken and the 
project later became known as the Boise 
project. 


Private Development 


Was Uresuccessful 

The 
generally unentered when the Govern- 
ment project was initiated, but under 
the stimulus of Government construction 
the land was soon taken 
land laws. The amount of Government 
tunds awailable was not sufficient to per- 
mit the simultaneous construction of ir- 
rigation works in both valleys, and the 
entrymen and owners of lands in the 
Payette division, becoming _ impatient 
with the delay in reclaiming their lands, 
petitioned that the Payette lands be no 
longer considered a part of the Govern- 
ment project, in order that such lands 
might be irrigated under private“ aus- 
pices. The Government granted this re- 
quest amd abandoned at that time the 


$8.50@$9.50; strong weights up to 
$10.00. : 
Chicago Sheep Supply Smaller. 

Sheep: Although aggregate receipts 
were larger, the local supply at Chi- 
cago was smaller and fat lambs reacted, 
slaughter lambs closing around 25 cents 
higher. Sheep were 50 cents lower under 
increased aggregate receipts. The 
week’s' best prices were scored late. 

Range lambs brought $13@$13.85; late 
bulk, $13.50@$13.85; natives, $13@$13.50 
mostly; best selections, $13.75; culls, $9 
@$9.50; few, $10.00; heawy buck lambs 
around $12.00; few weigchty rangers, 
$12.50@ $13.00; fat ewes, $5.50@$6.50. 


succeeding | 
the passage of the Reclamation Act the | 


land in the Payette Valley was | 


up under the | 





plans for the irrigation of the Payette 
lands. 

However, private development did not 
prove a success, and in the Interior De- 
partment appropriation act approved 
January 12, 1927, there was appropriated 
under the heading ‘‘Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’? $400,000 for ‘‘continuation of in- 
vestigation and construction, Payette di- 
vision,” Boise project. 

On July 27, the First Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior approved a form of 
contract to be entered into with the 
Black Canyon Irrigation District by 
which the district will pay the cost in- 
curred by the United States in construct- 
ing the Payette division, sometimes 
called the Black Canyon division. 

There are, it is now estimated, about 
56,000 acres of irrigable land under the 
proposed works, which are: (a) The 
Black Canyon Dam, already constructed, 
which will be used as the divetsion dam, 
and a proportionate part of the cost of 
which the district is to pay; (b) a reser- 
voir of reservoirs with capacity of from 
100,000 to 175,000 acre-feet, to be con- 
structed by the United States on the 
Payette River or its tributaries; (c) a 
canal system for diverting water at 
Black Canyon Dam and conveying same 
to the lands of the divisions; (d) cer- 
tain pumping plants for irrigating land 
above the canals and (e) the Black Can- 
yon power plant or an interest therein 
to supply the power needed for such 
pumping. 

The United States is to expend.a max- 
imum of $1,500,000 for the construction 
of new reservoirs and a maximum of 
$5,500,000 for the 
tem, drains, etc. The district is to repay 
such expenditures and $715,000 for the 
use~of the Black Canyon Dam as a di- 
version dam and a maximum of $445,- 
OOO for the use of the existing pumping 
plant. 

The district is to pay the construction 
charge in 39 annual installments, with- 
out interest. The last 34 installments 
are to be equal, but the Secretary has 


the option to make the first five install- | 


ments smaller. 


District to Assume 
Joint Liability 

The district is to make the necessary 
levies in order to meet these installments 
as they come due and is to pay the 
amount due irrespective of default of 
some of the water users in meeting the 
assessments on their land, the district 
thus asuming what the water users 
usually refer to as “joint liability.’ The 
United States has the power to refuse 
delivery of water to the district in the 
event of default for a period of 12 


NEVER SETS 


proposed canal sys- | 


Fruits 


° j | 
months or more in making payments due 


to the United States. 

Speculation has been the bane of many 
irrigation projects, the land being sold 
at progressively higher prices in ad- 
vance of the time when water is ready 
for delivery. The result of making the 
irrigable area of a project the football 
of speculation is almost always harmful. 
By the time water is ready for delivery, 
the land is found in the hands of a dis- 
appointed speculator who has bargained 
to pay much more than it is worth and 
who does not desire to farm but to sell 
again at a profit. 

Article 35 of the contract attempts to 
reach the heart of the problem by pro- 
viding an appraisal in the county re- 
corder’s office showing the value which 
disinterested appraisers have given the 
land after a careful investigation, and by 
requiring that all sales in excess of the 
appraised price shall be reported, the 
excess price weceived being diwided 
equally with the project. In this man- 
ner sales of land at excessive prices are 
not forbidden, but if such sales are made 
the land concerned is to receive pay- 
ments on the water charges to be due 
therefrom to the extent of one-half of 
the excess of the sale price over the 
appraised valuation. 


“Limequat” Is New 


Hybrid Citrus Fruit 


Is Cross Between Lime and 


Kumquat Orange; With- 
stands Frosts. 


The limequat, a hybrid citrus fruit re- 
sulting from crossing the West Indian 
lime with the kumauat orange of Florida, 
is destined to extend the area in which 
limelike fruit may be grown, according 
to the Department of Agriculture, since 
it is far more resistant to low tempera- 
tures than the lime, which it resembles 
closely. 

The full text of a statement issued by 
the Department of Agriculture concern- 
ing the new fruit follows: 

Plant breeders in the United States 
Department of Agriculture have devel- 
oped a new citrus fruit, which is destined 
to play a part fn satisfying the public’s 
thirst for limeade. The new fruit, which 
was originated by crossing the West 
Indian lime with the round kumauat 
orange at Eustis, Fla, is known as the 
Eustis limequat. It embodies many of 
the desirable characteristics of the par- 
ent fruits and none of the objectionable 
features. Its chief claim to fame is that 
it may be grown over a muck wider terri- 
tory than the West Indian lime without 
injury by freezing. : 

Beautiful Appearance 

The limequat is strikingly beautiful in 
appearance, resembling the lime in size 
and texture, but with a light yellow 


_ 





Reclamation 


Rigid Exnforcement 
Of Game Statutes 
Urged in Address 


Increased Warden Personnel 
and Continued Coopera- 
tion of States Are 
Advocated. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
or feeding grounds, A few birds, such 
as black-bellied and golden plovers, and 
yellowlegs, have not increased as rapidly 
as was hoped, and it has been necessary 
to close the season on these species. 
Woodcock have been better protected by 
a recent reduction on the bag limit. The 
woodcock, Mor. Denmead believes, would 
have been nearly, if not quite, extinct if 
it had not received Federal protection 
when it did. s 
State Cooperation. 
Preservation of the migratory birds, 


the deputy chief warden credits largely | 
to the cooperation of the States in en- | 


forcing the Federal statutes of 1913 
and 1918. Nominally the Biological 
Survey is charged with enforcement of 
the Federal legislation, but Congress 





color like that of the grapefruit. It is 
thin skinned but firm, very juicy, has 
few seeds, and the flavor, except when 
dead ripe, can scarcely be distinguished 
even by an expert from that of the true 
lime. It is more or less everbearing, so 
that fruit is usually available for nearly 
six months of the year. 

The limequat has proved adaptable 
over a wide range of territory, with- 
standing temperatures in 
Florida and Alabama as low 


grees F. without serious injury. The 


West Indian lime, on the other hand, is | 


freqently severely injured by frost even 
in southern Florida, so that culture is 
restricted to the keys along the Florida 
coast... It is not grown commercially 
in California at all. 


Has Varied Uses. 
Aside from its use in 

for preserves, and in the c¥ystallized 
form, since the rind, like 
kumquat, is edible. California lemons 
are not to be had in Florida owing to 
quarantine restrictions, and Sicilian 
lemons are expensive and obtainable only 
in the larger towns. Thus it often hap- 
pens that “a good acid fruit for ade 
making, salads, or for flavoring is ac- 
tually a scarcity even in citrus-grow- 
ing territory. A more extended planting 
of the limequat in home gardens and 
small groves will supply this deficiency, 
says the department, and may lead to 
the. development of a moderate demand 
in more distant markets. 


ON CHE STERFIE LD’S 





making ades 
the limequat is excellent for gmarmal ‘de, | 


|} tons 
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has never appropriated funds for more 
than 25 to 30 wardens’ to cover 48 
States, so that little could have been 
accomplished without the cooperation of 
the States, the assistance of the State 
authorities, and the good will of the 
publie. 

Enforcement has been aided by the 
fact that 41 States have made their 
laws conform in certain respects with 
the provisions of the Federal regula- 
tions. There has been’ some friction, 
particularly in States where early spring 
shooting had been the rule, but others 
have provided even more protection than 
is given by the Federal law. For the 
most part the Biological Survey has en- 
deavored 
general subjects, leaving to the States 


to confine its regulations to | 


such matters as licensing, blinds, baiting, | 


use of decoys, rest days——problems that 
are more or less local im character and 
subject to local conditions. 

For better enforcement Mr. Denmead 
suggested the need for at least one full- 
time United States game _ warden in 
every State, and two in the larger 
States where there.are many violations. 
He also mentioned with approval the 
bill that has been before Congress to 
provide game refuges. through the co- 
operation of the State and Federal au- 
thorities. States can . mot, handle the 


refuge problem alone, he said. It must | 
done by the Federal Government | 


be 
with the assistance of the States. 

In closing Mr. Denmead made a plea 
for observance of the Migratory-Bird 
Treaty of 1916 with Canada, the most 


effective basis for the preservation of | 


the birds. ‘Let the United States do 
its part,” Mr. Denmead said, “in order 
that Great Britain and Canada have no 
reason or desire to end the agreement. 
Let there be no frictiom between State 


| and Federal control of migratory birds.” 


| Production of Sugar Beets 
northern j 
as 17 de- | 


Rises Slightly in Italy 


Sugar beet production forecast by the 
Italian Sugar Association will probably 


| be only slightly above last year’s, which 


is officially estimated at 2,532,000 short 
tons, according t6 information just re- 


| ceived by the Department of Agricul- 


ture. 
The full text 
statement follows: 
The Italian Sugar 


of the’ Depariment’s 


Association fore- 


| casts the 1927 sugar beet ‘production at 
that of the | 


2,563,000 short tones znd ‘the 1927-28 
beet sugar ‘crop (raw) -at 342,000 shors 
from an acreage of 230,000 acres, 
according to a cablegram from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. 

This indicates a- crop 
above last year, when, 
ficial estimates, 2,532,000 short tons of 
beets producing 341,000. short tons of 
raw sugar. were harvested. The indi- 
cated yield per acre this year, however, 
is considerably below that of last year, 
when only 197,000 acres were devoted to 
sugar beets. 


of but slightly 


Popular in all 4 corners 
of the Eearth... 


and all along “the road to Mandalay’ 


N THE mewspapets of Bombay, Calcutta and Rangoon 
Chesterfield advertising speaksof“wrapper-packets” and 
prices are ia rupees... burt you may be sure it’s the same 
Chesterfield that you buy im every corner of the U.S. A. 
Chesterfield’s success im: far-off India is typical of its 
world-wide popularity. Smokers of every race and creed 
appreciate the natural tobacco taste and fragrance of this 


famous blend. 


according to of- | 
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Land in Washington 
otaling 6,250 Acres: 
Is Opened for Entry 


Service Men May File on Oc. 
tober 11 and General 
Public Beginning on 

January 10. 


' Opening to entry of a plat of survey 
representing approximately 6,250 acres 
of land in Snohomish County, Washing- 
ton, to qualified former service men on 
October 11 and to the general public on 
January 10, was announced on Septem- 
ber 3 by the General Land Office, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Gold, silver and copper are found in 
the township, it was stated. The plat 
lies partly within Snoqualmie National 
Forest and is timbered with fir, hemlock 
and cedar, according to the General Land 
Office. The soil is described as being 
dark loam mixed with rock and gravel. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The plat of survey of a fractional pors 
tion of T. 32 N., R. 9 E,, W. M., Snohom- 
ish County, Washington, will be officially 
filed in the district land office at Spokane, 
Washington, on October 11, 1927. 

Lands Withim National Forest. 

All the lands represented upon said 
plat are located wiéhin the limits of the 
Snoqualmie National Forest except that 
in Secs. 13 and 24. No part of the land 
within the forest will be available for 
entry under the general public land laws 
except in case of valid adverse claints 
antedating the withdrawal for the forest. 

For 91 days beginning October 11, 
1927, the unreserved lands represerrted 
upon said plat will be oftned to entry 
under the homestead and desert land laws 
by qualified former service men of the 
World War and also to entry by those 
persons claiming a preference right t6 
the land superior to that of the soldier, 

These parties may file their applica+ 
tions during the 20-day period immedi- 
ately preceding the filing of the plat and 
all applications so filed will be treated as 
though filed simultaneously at 9 a. m 
on October 11, 1927. At9a.m. on Janu- 
ary 10, 1928, the land remaining unen- 
tered and unreserved will be available for 
entry under any applicable public land 
laws by the general public. 

A portion of the lands shown upon thig 
plat is withdrawn for power site pur: 
Poses, 

This plat represents the survey of 6,- 
254.84 acres. Land: rough mountainous, 
Soil: dark loam mixed with rock and 
gravel. Timber: ‘fir, hemlock and cedar, 
Undergrowth: alder, snowbrush, huckle- 
berry, salal and Salmonberry. Gold, sil- 
ver and copper are found in the town- 
ship. Lumber and mining operations are 
the principal industries. 


t 
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Railroads: 


~ Permission Given 


. ~ Two Railways for . 


Extension of Lines 


Construction Is Planned in 
Texas. and Oklahoma; 
Note, Bond, Stock Is- 


sues Authorized. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
$n Finance Docket No. 6224, September 
8, authorized the Clinton & Oklahoma 
Western Railroad Company to construct 
an extension of its line of railroad im 


Roger Mills county, Okla., and the Clin- | 


ton-Oklahoma-Texas Railroad Company 
to construct a line of railroad in Hemp- 
hill, Wheeler, and Gray copnties, Texas. 
Application for permission to retain ex- 
cess earnings was denied. 
By supplemental report and order in 
i v Commis- 
Finance Docket No. 6183, the ( 
sion authorized the Western Pacific Rail- 
road Company to issue $2,678,500 of first 
mortgage 5 pe —. 
A, said bonds to be sold to the highes 
bidder, but at not less than 
of par and accrued interest. 
Bonds to be Authenticated. 
In Finance Dockets Nos. 6455, 6456, 
6457, 6458, 6459, 6460, and 6461, 
Commission authorize 
San Francisco Railway 
ure the authentication 
$3 911,000 of prior lien mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bods, series B; the bonds to 


Company to pro- 


be held in the earrier’s treasury er 
as 


thority to pledge | 
| Mexico 

mis- | 

| Dominican Republic . 


to the Commission’s further order. 


tion on request for au 
the bonds was deferred. 
i Com 

In the same proceedings the i 
sion authorized the Muscle Shoals, Bir- 
mingham & Pensacola Railroad Com- 
pany to issue $1,861,000 of capital stock, 
consisting of 18,610 ; 
value of $100 each, the stock to be e- 
livered to the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Company in reimbursement for 
advances. 

Note Issues Authorized. 

It also authorized subsidiaries of the 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Com- 


pany to issue their promissory notes as | 


., | Datch East Indies ........ 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Rail- | 


follows: 


way Company, $38,300.73; Fort Worth 


& Rio Grande Railway Company, 


962.01; Kansas City, Fort Scott 
Memphis Railway Company, $166,567.74; 


r cent gold bonds, series | 


99.5 per cent | 


the | 
d the St. Louis- | . 

| Soviet Russia in Europe... 
and delivery of | 





shares of the par | 


$12,- | 
458.16; Birmingham Belt Railroad Com- 
pany, $105,398.95; Kansas City, Memphis | 


& Birmingham Railroad Company, $357,- | 
& | 


| Venezuela .. es 
| British India ... 
| British Malaya 


the notes to be delivered to the St. Louis- | 


San Francisco Railway Company in re- 
spect of expenditures for additions and 


betterments made by it to the properties 


of the subsidiaries. 


Power Sites Studied 


In Western Oregon | 


Practicability of Building Dams 
Surveyed at 43 Places 
on Four Rivers. 


Completion of a geological report on 
dam and reservoir sites in the basins of 
the Rogue, Umpqua, McKenzie, and 
Siletz Rivers in western Oregon has just 


been announced by the eGological Sur- | 


vey, Department of the Interior. 


lows: 
The Department of the Interior an- 


the Geological Survey on the dam sites 
and reservoirs in the basins of the 
Rogue, Umpqua, McKenzie, and Siletz 
rivers in western Oregon. The Geologi- 
cal 


| OGBRER 555k daxecwws 
| Africa... 


Germany ....ee.. 

Greece .... 
h TtAly 6: i 24 
| Netherlands 
| Norway 


The full text of the announcement fol- United Kingdom .... 
Bic. See 


Survey classifies the public lands | 


with a view to their highest use or value, | 


and in selecting and classifying lands 
valuable for the development of power 
it is of course important to know some- 
thing of the suitability of the founda- 
tions at proposed dam sites and the prob- 
able water-tightness of reservoir sites. 
Rock Formations Studied. 
Answers to both questions depend on 
the character of the rocks at the sites, 
and accordinely H. T. Stearns, of the 
Geological Survey, was sent in 1926 to 


| British Malaya 


| Philippine 


make a reconnaissance investigation of | 


a large number of possible dam and res- 
ervoir sites in the river basins named. 

The results of his studies are embodied 
in a manscript report, which gives a 
brief description of the geology at each 
site, and for some sites sketches and 
photographs are included. The report 
describes 17 sites in the Rogue River 
basin, 21 sites in the Umpqua River 
basin, three sites inthe McKenzie River 
basin, and 
basin. 

Landslide Forms Lake. 

According to the report one lake that 
forms a natural reservoir site was 
created by a giant landslide from a 
neighboring mountain. Another lake was 
created by a great stream of lava that 
entered a river channel and filled it to 
a depth of perhaps 200 feet, damming 
back the stream so that a lake was 

*formed within a few days. The trees 
growing in the valley were inundated 
and preserved by the water. 

Because of the clearness of the water 
Mr. Stearns was able to photograph one 
of the old trunks still standing, after 
hundreds of years, its top seevral inches 
below the surface of the lake. At some 
dam sites where the lava had flowed 
down the stream bed, competely filling 
the valley, a new channel has been 
eroded by the river on one side or the 
other, leaving the old bed still buried 
under lava rock, a possible source of 
leakage if a dam is built at the site. 

This manuscript report may be exain- 
ined at the office of the Geological Sur- 
vey in Washington, D. C., or at the dis- 
trict office of the Geological Survey, 606 
Post Office Building, Portland, Ore. 
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Valuations 


American Trade on This Continent Shows 
Gain for Seven Months Compared to 1926 


Department of Commerce Announces Total Value for 
Seven Months Period; Increase of $34,499,480. 


Exports from the United States to 
other countries in North America dur- 
ing the month of July, 1927, totaled 
$99,029,075, a decrease of $2,882,392 


from the same month in 1926, the De- 
partment of Commerce has just an- 
nounced. For the first seven months 
ended with July, exports totaled $714,- 


079,175, an increase of $34,499,480 over ! 


the same period of last year. 
Exports to Europe also show a de. 


Exports To 

Grand Divisions: 
EULODU CEG ENGsieccncbewer 
North America .. 
South America ........... 
WUE 6.oN week eeds 
Oceania . 
Africa .. 


1926 

seeseeess 101,911,467 
37,298,530 
41,022,684 
13,411,568 
8,625,221 


OCR oss 

Principal Countries: 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia . 
Denmark .... 
WEONOE 5 6-50 vacate 
RHOEUIATY 6.4.0 660% 
Greece .... 
BOS 2 cebu 
Netherlands .... 
Norway 


$7,358,249 
217,854 
2,414,134 
12,769,464 
20,366,083 
581,948 
12,201,228 
11,786,213 
2,654,441 
6,679,228 
4,657,758 
2,461,885 
655,680 
77,446,276 
66,100,325 
6,027,152 
11,567,541 
12,446,719 
1,290,105 
11,464,371 
9,247,557 
3,909,494 
3,935,807 
248,677 
2,150,015 
2,058,765 
3,615,811 
4,293,948 
841,534 
6,287,157 
891,588 
2,592,613 
17,805,185 
6,406,759 
11,133,571 
2,107,074 
4,733,963 
755,092 


Spain. 
Sweden 


Central America ... 


BIQGNGNS so 6c cvsscwvcees 


Uruguay . 


MM 6558 Fi ceastes 
Hongkong ..... 


Philippine Islands ...... ier 
PARURRIE 04.5 a 4040s 0eee ed 
New Zealand 


MS Sita eeitewk as 60tkas . 
Imports From 
Grand Divisions: 
PMR 65 be Gre es tans 
North America .... 
South America 
STAs. + a 


$95,153,057 
78,698,846 
41,051,347 
113,604,985 
3,730,742 
6,720,686 


cline for the month of July, but for 
the 7-month period totaled $1,234,949,- 
368 as compared with $1,167,528,038 
last year, the statement says. ‘Imports 
from Europe ‘increased slightly during 
July as compared with July, 1926. Im- 
ports from North America show small 
decreases both for July and the seven 
months ended July, 1927. 

The statement in full text giving the 


; values of exports and imports of mer- 


' chandise by grand divisions and princi- 


—_—_——_.—<—<+§_________» pal countries follows: 


July 


HOES ac oe eR - $368,316,535 $345,974,601 


Seven Months Ended July 


1927 1926 1927 


- $166,047,065 $147,131,295 $1,167,528,038 $1,234,949,368 


99,029,075 
36,037,995 
38,337,914 
15,932,643 

9,505,679 


679,579,695 
248,401,403 
309,813,214 
114,157,031 

55,690,812 


714,079,175 
256,074,177 
326,466,733 
119,774,202 

61,146,111 


$2,575,170,193 $2,712,489.766 


$7,547,619 
461,393 
4,268,868 
11,411,327 
24,132,755 
1,893,584 
7,939,927 
9,215,302 
1,648,303 
8,944,976 
4,068,573 
3,035,548 
1,095,689 
56,602,982 
64,757,586 
6,841,085 
8,530,577 
12,424,439 
2,082,795 
15,241,236 
6,223,654 
2,813,440 
4,707,814 
306,410 
1,875,624 
2,023,356 
1,959,250 
5,038,248 
980,908 
5,453,284 
1,601,045 
2,657,635 
15,460,188 
5,839,368 
13,300,502 
2,345,690 
4,652,790 
727,271 


$55,562,083 
1,764,783 
29,694,462 
144,038,507 
151,899,835 
3,939,456 
88,943,536 
66,037,068 
13,646,622 
29,433,349 
36,089,760 
20,652,112 
4,609,029 
492,132,264 
419,762,033 
43,562,002 
81,849,834 
97,088,204 
8,146,570 
80,457,610 
51,422,024 
29,101,800 
28,005,770 
3,028,479 
16,692,430 
12,953,855 
20,906,545 
29,046,905 
7,873,924 
61,184,205 
6,896,494 
14,717,026 
138,686,224 
40,026,686 
89,338,302 
23,368,970 
29,253,675 
4,434,734 


$63,508,363 
3,019,690 
33,341,320 
112,551,128 
234,442,449 
10,156,829 
68,822,494 
75,890,818 
13,189,767 
42,435,565 
38,632,569 
24,302,455 
5,543,811 
472,166,388 
468,169,301 
43,349,179 
65,886,859 


10,867,186 
90,781,982 
54,056,177 
20,632,266 
29,006,879 

3,315,585 
14,575,245 


44,322,379 
7,925,694 
52,142,890 
11,146,983 
18,294,276 
142,988,577 
37,631,988 
99,725,011 
18,619,629 
30,070,805 
5,929,451 


$726,692,893 
590,718,405 
3 


$96,646,779 
77,839,33 
37,630,217 
95,973,521 
4,361,186 
6,925,236 


$709,716,911 
582,105,742 
297,838,078 


997 
yoo" 


3 

70 
45, 
69,514,863 


36,901,629 
59,452,665 





$338,959,663 
Principal Countries: 
pO PP 
Czechoslovakia .... 
Denmark . .« ¢.++ 
France... 


5,182,598 
2,009,214 
685,182 
10,188,764 
15,417,994 
391,515 
6,734,557 
8,508,942 
1,869,179 
1,370,591 
3,665,139 
4,263,465 
3,226,560 
27,322,860 


Soviet Russia in Europe.... 
SEGA Soiisic: Sines wieecb els ow eras 
MIEN 5 ok esses 
Switzerland ....... 


Central America 


: : | Mexico 
nhounces the completion of a report by | flexic 


COONS ois. dlanad wane 
Dominican Republic ....... 
Av@CRtiNS «oss cscs 


or 


COROID s.65 04-040 
Colombia . 


| Ecuador... 


POPE és ceensences 
Uruguay 
Venezuela... 
3ritish India 11,708,351 
29,729,328 
ORNS 5 ack ec a aaen 10,296,527 
Hongkong ...... 
Dutch East Indies ... 
JOUER 2s se scsa as 
Islands 
AGIGUIODA i sk 2 oS aac 


eeeeees 


| New Zealand 


two sites in the Siletz River | 


British South Africa .. 


$319,376,269 $2,640,998,676 
6,098,384 
2,200,196 

316,552 
11,783,746 
16,147,896 

689,644 
7,919,83 
5,232,807 
1,713,977 
1,289,301 
2,334,059 
4,034,977 
3,533,351 
29,343,576 
38,167,002 
3,288,971 
10,130,778 
20,627,459 

964,197 
6,771,250 
14,309,518 
5,730,366 
5,986,956 

392,477 
1,641,289 

214,840 
2,348,028 
7,770,469 
24,007,705 
11,301,916 

929,896 
8,049,214 
30,024,829 
9,868,695 
2,956,442 
1,171,442 

704,541 
2,454,989 


44,689,453 
15,356,736 
3,174,368 
80,017,655 
112,609,209 
8,788,596 
54,006,785 
57,491,306 
14,281,392 
10,067,719 
25,604,765 
22,728,893 
22,266,373 
225,489,231 
264,338,079 
35,824,838 
107,055,332 
144,321,637 
5,798,733 
57,178,128 
134,176,908 
54,732,503 
41,995,836 
4,759,421 
13,904,292 
15,861,970 
14,152,665 
101,755,820 
265,740,551 
81,561,495 
7,784,262 


40,729,894 
16,659,640 


90,137,772 
107,763,295 


47,600,548 
12,928,918 
5,623,244 


24,866,441 
199,151,598 
262,977,529 


89,040,222 
164,218,197 


54,283,667 
109,536,990 
38,963,582 
55,157,467 
3,091,420 
11,367,300 


14,888,051 
79,659,671 


174,751,149 


9,159,552 
80,139,728 52,820,879 
213,425,867 225,338,398 
68,297,556 3,790,260 
50,785,013 27,020,365 
12,615,132 8,128,907 
14,279,288 5,389,992 
27,816,579 19,623,568 


Approval Given Plans 
For Building Bridges 
Four to be Erected in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana, 
and California. 


Four applications for the approval of 
plans for bridges have been approved by 
the Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Department of War. 

Tke full text of the statement follows: 

The Secretary of Wer has approved 
the following: 

Application made by the Tacony-Pal- 
myra Bridge Company for approval of 
plans of a bridge to be constructed across 
the Delaware River between points near 
the foot of Levick Street, Tacony, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and the foot of Market 
Street, Palmyra, N. J., under authority 
of an Act of Congress approved Janu- 
ary 25, 1927. 

Application made by the James River 
Bridge Corporation, Norfolk, Va., for ap- 
proval of plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed over the James River, from 
about one mile above Newport News, 
Va., and about five miles above the 
river’s mouth, to about one mile westerly 
of Fishing Point, on Ragged Island, Isle 


of Wight County, Va., under authority of 
State law. 

Application made by Frank C. Towns, 
Mark E. Noon and A. W. Deuel, of San 
Francisco, ,Calif., for approval of plans 
of a bridge to be constructed across the 
southern arm of San Francisco Bay, be- 


tween Little Coyote Point, San Mateo 
County, about two and a half miles east- 
erly of San Mateo, and a point about 
three miles westerly of Mount Eden, Ala- 
meda County, on the opposite shore, un- 
der authority of State law. 


Application made by the Kansas City, 
Shreveport and Gulf Railway Company 
(operated by the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Company) for approval of plans 
of a bridge to be constructed over the 
channel between Twelve Mile Bayou and 
Cross Bayou which forms a part of the 
Jefferson-Shreveport Waterway, Texas 
and Louisiana, near Shreveport, La., un- 
der authority of State law. 


Report Advises Operation 
Of Line by Arkansas R. R. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on September 3 a report 
proposed by Examiner C. S. Mason in 
Finance Docket No. 5996, recommend- 
ing that the Commission issue a certifi- 
cate authorizing the Arkansas Railread 


94,275,180 | 


14,662,299 | 
23,613,171 | 


: 85 756,549,112 | 


2,442,564,137 | 


| Steamship Company Inc., et al. v. 
| high Valley 


2 462.340 | Hearing assigned for September 14 can- | 


22,423,499 | 
60,942,937 | tion Docket Nos. 900, 890, 891 and 899. 





21,$60,130 | 
25,369,203 | 


24,648,859 | 


7,828,980 | 


8,214,539 


101,176,635 | 





Stock Issues 


Hearings Scheduled 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commhission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announcéd the following hearing as- 
signments: 

September 7. Washington, D. C. Em- 
aminer H, C. Davis. Finance Docket No. 
6477. Application of Slate Belt Telephone 
& Telegraph Company and Lehigh Tele- 
phone Company for authority for acqui- 
sition of property of former company by 
the latter company. 

September 7. Washington, D. C. Ex- 
aminer H. C. Davis. Finance Docket No. 
6492. Application of Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company and De- 
mopolis Telephone Company for author- 
ity for acquisition of property of Demo- 
polis company by the Southern company. 

September 12. Albany, N. Y. Special 
Examiner Rogers. No. 19299. The Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin v. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish Railroad Company et 
al. Hearing set for September 14 can- 
celed. 

September 12. San Antonio, Tex. Ex- 
aminer Walsh. No. 15338. Gugenheim- 
Goldsmith Company, et al. v. Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway et 
al. Hearing set for September 9 can- 
celed. 

September 19. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Examiner Maidens. No. 19668. Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce, et al. v. 
Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway 
Company, et al. 

September 19. 
Examiner Maidens. 
Halsell Company v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 
Hearing set for September 22 canceled. 

October 24. Washington, D. C. Ex- 
aminers Marchand and Conway. Valua- 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
No. 19800. Hale- 


| tion Docket Nos. 556, 310, 920, 721, 744, 


917, 974, 973, 972, 914, and 992. Tenta- 
tive valuation Southern Railway 
subsidiaries. 


September 26. Washington, D. C. As- | 


sistant Director C. V. Burnside. Finance 
Docket No. 6229. 
burgh & West Virginia Railroad for au- 
thority to construct an extension.; Hear- 
ing set for September 19 canceled. 
September 29. Kansas City, Mo. Ex- 
aminer R. M. Brown. 
Suspension Docket No. 
products between points 
Trunk Line Territory. 
October 7. Washington, D. C. 
aminer Molster. Finance Docket No. 
6359. Application of St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Texas Railway for author- 


Grain 
Western 


2956. 
in 


ity to acquire and operate Paris & Great | 


Northern Railroad. Hearing set for 
September 13 canceled. 

October 18. Washington, Ds C. 
aminer Weems. No. 19561. American 
Hawaiian Steamship Company et al. v. 
Erie Railroad Company et al. , 


No. 19561-Sub, No. 1. 
Railroad Company et al. 


celed. 


November 14. Washington, D. C. Ex- | 
| this economic condition is not temporary 
but has become stabilized into a perma- 


aminers Marchand and Conway. Valua- 


Tentative Valuation of Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad and subsid- 
iaries. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and made pub- 


lic on September 3, 
follows: 


Association, Aline, Okla., et al. v. Abi- 
lene & Southern Railway et al. 
ing overcharges and asking reparation 
on shipments of grain from points in 
Oklahoma to points in Texas. 


pany, San Antonio, Tex., et al. v. 
cago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway et al. 
Alleging unreasonable rates and asking 


in Texas. 


No. 19955. West Virginia Brick Com- 


pany, Charleston, W. Va., et al. v. Hock- , 
| Date; i. e., June 30, 1916, of the physical 


ing Valley Railway et al. Alleging un- 
reasonable rate and asking reparation 
on shipments of brick and tile from 
points in Ohio to points in Florida. 

No. 19956. City of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al. Asking Commission to 
require railroads serving Oklahoma City 
to construct a union station and rear- 
range their tracks. 

No. 19957. Northwestern Ohio Lime 
Manufacturers et al. v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad et al. Attacking rates on lime 
from producing points in Ohio to des- 
tinations in Trunk Line and New Eng- 
land territory, and asking establishment 
of rates not exceeding those on common, 
hydrated, quick or slack and fluxing lime, 
from producing points in groups 1, 2 and 
3 as referred to in the decision of the 
Commission in Docket No. 16170. 

No. 19958. S. J. Peabody Lumber 
Company, Columbia City, Ind., v. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Alleging overcharge 
and asking reparation on 10 carloads of 
rough lumber from Columbia City, Ind. 
to Grand Rapids, Mich. 


, 


to acquire and operate a line of railroad 
from a connection with the Missouri 
Pacific at Gould, Ark., to Star City, Ark., 
appriximately 18 miles. F 

The company was organized to acquire 
the property formerly owned by the 
Gould Southwestern Railway. The ex- 
aminer also recommends that authority 
be granted to the Arkansas Railroad 
to issue $100,000 of capital stock in pay- 
ment for the property 


and | 


Application of Pitts- | 
; having the same purchasing power as 


Investigation & | 


~ | owners of public utility property mea- 


| sured by a dollar having an altogether 


Ex- | 


Luckenbach | 
Le- | 





are summarized as } 


Alleg- | 


a = ‘ ‘ P | tion 
No. 19954. Gugenheim-Goldsmith — | prices were not applicable to construc- 
Shi- | 





C.& O. Railway Protests Tentative Property 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Brina@ 


PuBLisHED WitHout ComMENT BY THe UNItTep States DAILy. 


Construction » 


Award of Interstate Commerce Commission 


Claim Right to Increase in Utility Values on Fluctuating 
Rate of Exchange. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


mental in the law of economics in all 
recent cases involving valuations of pub- 


lic utilities for rate-making purposes, 
and have plainly said that owners of 
public utility properties are entitled to 
their returns upon the values of the 
properties employed in the public service 
as of the time of the inquiry, and not 
upon depreciated values out of harmony 
with the economic conditions existing at 
the time of the inquiry. 

That this principle is economically 
sound is demonstrated by the fact that 
money is but a medium of exchange 
and did owners of public utilities re- 
ceive their returns in property rather 
than in money, the value of the prop- 
erty received would necessarily be based 
upon the current exchange value of 
property, and the utility would be able 
to exchange its property for other 
needed property on the basis of the cur- 
rent exchange value of such property. 
The mere fact that money is used as 
a medium of exchange does not affect 
the exchange value of property, since 
the rod by wich the current value of 
all property is measured is the current 
dollar and not the dollar of any other 
period. 

Owners of industrial properties and 
public utilities other than railroads re- 
ceive their returns,in the current dollar 


| upon the basis of the value of prop- 


erty measured by the current dollar, and 
the economics of this country would 
indeed be unsound if owners of railroad 
properties necessarily receiving their re- 
turns in the current dollar should be 
compelled to accept their returns based 
upon the value of their properties meas- 
ured by a dollar of entirely different 
purchasing power than the dollar re- 
ceived by owners of all other property. 

Since owners of public utilities, in- 
cluding railroads, must accept their re- 
turns in a fluctuating dollar, or as some 
writers term it, the “dancing” dollar, 
that return must be based upon the 
value of the property employed in the 
public service measured by the dollar 


has the dollar that is received for their 


| return and not a different dollar. 


Moreover, since the owners of labor 
and material used by public utilities re- 
ceive their returns on the basis of the 
values of their services and property 
measured by the current dollar, it is an 
anomaly indeed to contend that the same 


different purchasing power, and, there- 
fore, a different dollar. 

That the courts have recognized this 
principle of the economic law is clear, 
for in the Indianapolis Water Case, supra 
the court said: 

“It is well established that values of 
utility properties fluctuate, and_ that 
owners must bear the decline and are 
entitled to the increase.” 

In the Indianapolis Water Case, supra, 
the court said that judicial notice would 
be taken of the higher plateau of prices 
of labor and material of the postwar 
period; and it must be presumed that 


nent condition, at least for a long period 
following the World War. 

In the Indianapolis Water Case, supra, 
the court said: 

“Undoubtedly, the reasonable cost of a 
system of waterworks, well planned and 
efficient for the public service, is good 
evidence of its value at the time of con- 
struction. And such actual cost will con- 
tinue fairly well to measure the amount 


| to be attributed to the physical elements 


of the property so long as there is no 


| change in the level of applicable prices 


oe» 


Reproduction costs are good evidence 


- | ss rej t 
No. 19212, Homebuilders’ Shipping | of the value of the physical property 


at the time of reconstruction. Recon- 
struction costs at 1914 prices of labor 
and material are not good evidence of 
the value of the carriers’ properties at 
the time of reconstruction; i. e., valua- 
date, June 30, 1916, since 1914 


tion at that time, but substantially 
higher prices of labor and material were 


; : mf | applicable to construction in 1916. 
reparation on shipments of bananas im- applicable to 


| Claim 1916 Value 


ported through Galveston, Tex., to points | & 
| Basis Is Unjust 


It is fallacious, therefore, to apply as 
the reproduction costs as of Valuation 


properties of the carriers 1914 construc- 
tion costs, and antagonistic to the rule 
laid down by the courts for the valua- 
tion of public utility properties. And 
carriers contend that in reporting the 
cost of reproduction new of their physi- 
cal properties as of June 30, 1916, the 
Commission is obligated by law to re- 
port such costs at 1916 prices of labor 
and material, and that the use of such 
1916 reproduction costs, and not 1914 
reproduction costsh, in the determination 
of Final Value for rate-making and other 
purposes is obligatory upon the Com- 
mission. 

In the valuations of American rail- 
roads the Commission must recognize 
and apply the principles of economic 
law and give consideration in reporting 
reproduction costs, in the determination 
Final Values to the higher price plateau 
prevailing since 1914. 

Carriers claim that the 1916 cost of 
reproduction new of their physical prop- 
erties is shown by the evidence to be not 
less than $293,001,074, plus the cost of 
reproduction arew of industrial tracks 
and Chesapeake ard Ohio of Indiana tel- 
egraph and telephone property, and ask 
that this cost be reported as the cost of 
reproduction anew as of June 30, 1916, 
in lieu of the cost of reproduction anew 
at 1914 prices reported ir the Tentative 
Valuations, and that this cost be used in 
the determination of Final Value as of 
June 30, 1916, Valuation Date. 

Cost of Repro“uction Less Deprecia- 
tion: In respect of depreciation, the 


- courts have held that it is only that sum 


r 


which could be economically expended at 
the time of the inquiry to restore the 
property to normal condition that may 
be deducted, thereby insuring the public 
the efficient and ecoremical transporta- 
tion service furnished by the carrier 
when the property was first installed 
and put in practical operation in its 
seasoned condition. In the valuation of 
American railroads, no deduction for 
theoretical depreciation can be made 


| from cost of reproduction anew. 
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Carriers claim that the 1916 cost of 
reproduction less depreciation of their 
physical properties is shown by the evi- 
dence to be not less than $292,615,343.00, 
plus the cost of reproduction new of in- 
dustrial tracks and Chesapeake and Ohio 
of Indiana telegraph and telephone prop- 
erty, and ask that this cost be reported 
as the cost of reproduction less deprecia- 
tion as of June 30, 1916, in lieu of the 
cost of reproduction less depreciation at 
1914 prices reported in the Tentative 
Valuations, and that this cost be used in 
the determination of Final Value as of 
June 30, 1916, Valuation Date. 

Present Value of Lands: Carriers 
claim that the present value of carriers’ 
lands is shown by the evidence to be not 
less than $20,906,919.00 plus present 
value of land used for industrial tracks, 
and ask that this present value be re- 
ported in lieu of the present value under 
the Bureau’s methods reported in the 
Tentative Valuations, and that this value 
be used in the determination of Final 
Value as of June 30, 1916, Valuation 
Date. 


“Going Concern” Value 
Recognized by Courts 


“Going\Concern Value” the courts have 
said that there is an element of value 
in an assembled and established plant 


doing business and earning money over | 


one not thus advanced. In the valua- 
tion of American railroads “Going Con- 
cern Value” must be separately reported 
and given consideration in Final Value. 

Carriers claim that the “Going Con- 
cern Value” is shown by the evidence to 


be not less than $36,172,038.00, and ask | 
that this “Going Concern Value” be re- | 
ported as the “Going Concern Value” of | 


the carriers, and that this value be used 


in the determination of Final Value as | 


of June 30, 1916, Valuation Date. 

Working capital: Carriers claim that 
the evidence shows that carriers used 
$3,669,530.00 for material and supplies 
and $2,000,000.00 cash working capital, 
and ask that these amounts be reported 
in lieu of the amounts reported for 
working capital in the tentative report, 
and that these amounts be used in the 
determination of final value as of June 
30, 1916, valuation date. 

Carriers claiin that the 1916 cost of 
reproduction new, of telegraph and tele- 


phone property owned by the Western ! 
| Mont. . 


Union Telegraph Company, used by the 
carrier, is shown by the evidence to be 
not less than $82,661.00 and asks that 
this amount be added to other reproduc- 
tion costs and reported and used in the 
determination of final value as of June 
30, 1916, valuation date. 


Protestant, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company, in its own behalf and 
in behalf of all its subsidiary companies, 
including the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Company of Indiana and Piney 
River and Paint Creek Railroad Com- 
pany, all the properties of which were 
used by the carrier for carrier and non- | 
carrier purposes, claims that the evi- 
dence shows the final value of all the 
properties used for carrier purposes as 
of Valuation Date, including “Going Con- 
cern Value,” was not less than $356,886,- 
965 plus cost of reproduction new of in- 
dustriat tracks and present value of lands 
used for industrial tracks, and cost of 
reproduction new of Chesapeake and 
Ohio of Indiana telegraph and telephone 
property and of all the property held for 
noncarrier purposes as of Valuation Date 
was not less than $2,004,848, and asks 
that these amounts be reported as the 
Final Value of the properties of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 
and all its subsidiaries, including the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 
of Indiana and the Piney River and Paint 
Creek Railroad Company and White Oak 
Railway Company as of June 30, 1916, 
Valuation Date. 

1914 Reproduction cost: Carriers offer 


Modern hotels, clean, well- 
kept; bath in every room. 


Trained, competent organi- 
zations. 


Fixed, unchanging rates, 


posted in all rooms. 


HOTELS 





When Travel ng 
for business or pleasure, use these hotels in 


Boston—Buffalo 
Cleveland—Detroit—St. Louis 
New York [Sicti.rOperatea 
Buildings, Equipment and Policies: 


Government Aided 
Road Construction 


In July Reviewed 


Federal Treasury Contrib- 
uted $2,297,000 to $6,631,- 
000 Spent for 338 Miles 
of Highway Built. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of which the Federal-aid fund supplied 
$449,844.91. South Dakota’s mileage was 
29.1, costing $109,789.28, with-a Federale 
aid allottment of $57,825.99. 

Missouri completed 22.9 miles of cof» 
struction, costing $531,938.13, with a 
Federal-aid allottment of $221,824.30. 
Other States completing projects of over 
10 miles were Georgia, Montana, Cali- 
fornia, New York, Utah, Kansas and 
Louisiana. \ 

Approximately 13,685 miles of con- 
struction work is under way in the sev- 
eral states and Hawaii. The estimated 
total cost of these projects is $347,772,- 
183, of which the Federal Government 
will be called upon to pay $145,671,480. 
: The greatest value of work in progress 
is in New York, where the estimated 
cost of the projects now under way is 
almost $38,000,000. Projects under way 
in the following states, in order of 
amounts, range in estimated cost from 
$17,371,715 in Pennsylvania to $10,050,- 
040 in Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Iowa, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Work approved for construction but 
not under way in all States except New 
Mexico will cost a total of approximately 
$56,992,630, of which $22,299,450 will be 
paid from the Federal aid allotments, 
The balance remaining in the Federal aid 
fund available for other new projects 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
is $63,544,100.09. 

Total Federal 
Miles. 


24,788.75 
384,361.20 
91,935.74 


12,394.37 
224,871.31 
48,488.64 


94,260.00 
193,943.67 


191,191.56 
407,778.81 


Illinois .. 
ie 
Iowa .... 
Kansas .. 
Ms. <40.0% 
BIS. xii utne 
Maine ... 
i ae 
BRASS; cs.0% 
Mich. .. 
Minn. 
Miss. .. 
ja 


210,334.61 
274,075.75 
140,406.65 

94,229.38 


101,233.29 
128,687.99 
70,203.32 
47,040.48 


2,382.96 
531,938.18 
104,903.93 
634,885.62 

21,814.74 
17,021.81 
499,831.00 
29,250.21 
547,830.55 


21,166.48 
221,824.30 
92,806.71 
314.090.57 
19,135.88 
7,936.70 
84,960.00 
; eas ISS19B2 2x. 
New York 187,931.34 
IN, Ae. eee 
mM. Dak. . 
OIG: « .<. 
Okla. 5.5 
Oreg. .. 
Penn. ... 
RS. <s08nie 
ae 
S. Dak. .. 
Tenn.... 
PORES: ici 
RUB <ac0s 


193,318.52 
18,411.76 


83,800.00 
8,846.09 


1,043,207.81 
164,797.18 


449,844.91 
129,266.22 


161.065.10 
153,789.41 


72,129.90 
75,000.00 


77,656.94 
37,658.13 


38,828.47 
22,215.00 
Hawaii .. 

Totals .$6,613,527.78 $2,977,277.09 337.7 
no objection to the inclusion in the Final 
Valuation Report, which speaks as of 
Valuation Date, June 30, 1916, of Repro- 
duction Cost by Primary Accounts at 
1914 prewar prices as corrected by car- 
riers but the carriers object to their use 
in any manner in the determination of 
final value as of June 30, 1916, Valua- 
tion Date. 


Newspaper under your door 
every morning. 

Well-selected libraries. 

Variety of restaurants, from 
lunch counter or cafeteria 
to formal a la carte serv- 
ice. 


Recognition of the guest’s right to courte- 
ous, interested, helpful service from every 
Statler employee; and if you get unsatis- 
factory service and the local management 
does not satisfy you, I will. 


—_———- 
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STATLER 


7700 rooms with bath and circulating ice-water 
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Banking 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1927 


Government Securities 


Quarterly Financing of Depariment of Treasury 


Will Consist of Two Offerings of New Securities 


Half Billion Dollars 
In Cash Is Desired 


Certificates of Indebtedness 
and Treasury Notes Are 
To Be Issued. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
change subscriptions will be limited only 
by the amount of the Seconds 4%s ten- 
dered and accepted. Exchange subscrip- 
tions are invited at 100%. Interest on 
any Second 4%s surrendered and accepted 
upon allotted exchange subscriptions will 
be paid in full to November 15, 1927. 

Accordingly, at the time of delivery of 
the new Treasury notes the Federal Re- 
serve Bank will pay to the subscriber or 
his authorized agent the interest from 
May 15, 1927, to November 15, 1927, on 
the Second 4%s surrendered in exchange, 


less the amount of the premium on the 
notes issued. 


Indebtedness Certificates 
May Be Used in Payment 


Treasury certificates of indebtedness of 
Series TS-1927 and TS2-1927, both ma- 
turing September 15, 1927, will be ac- 


cepted at the Federal Reserve Banks at | 


par, to be applied in payment for any 
certificates of indebtednes of the series 
now offered which shall be subscribed 
for and allotted, with an adjustment of 
the interest accrued, if any, on the cer- 
tificates of the series so paid for. Treas- 
uury certificates of indebtednes of Series 
TS-1927 and TS2-1927, will also be ac- 
cepted at the Federal Reserve Banks at 
par, to be applied in payment for any 
Treasury notes of Series B-1930-32 now 
offered which shall be subscribed for and 
allotted upon cash subscriptions. 


notes will probably be kept open until 
September 29. The offering of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness and the cash offer- 
ing of Treasury notes will probably be 
available for only a few days, the 
Secretary of the Treasury reserving the 
right to close the subscription books of 
these offerings, as well as the exchange 
offering, at any time without notice. 

The Treasury desires again to call at- 
tention to the fact that all bonds of the 
Second Liberty’ Loan have been called 
for redemption on November 15, 1927, 
and will cease to bear interest on that 
date. The total amount of the Second 
Liberty Loan, issued on November 15, 
1917, was $3,807,865,000. When the re- 
funding of this loan was begun in March 
last, $3,104,520,050 remained outstanding. 

On March 15, $1,360,456,450 of these 
bonds were refunded into 3% per cent 
Treasury notes of 1930-32, and on June 
15 a further amount of $245,256,000 was 
refunded into 3% per cent Treasury 
bonds of 1943-47. Further reductions 
were made through purchases for sink- 
ing fund account and from surplus 
money. As a result of all these opera- 
tions, the amount of Second Liberty 
Loan bonds outstanding at the present 
time is something less than $1,200,000,- 
000 of which $1,180,924,400 are Second 
419’s. 


The issue of the new Treasury notes in | 


exchange for these bonds is in further- 
ance of the Treasury’s refunding pro- 
gram. Except for the premium the 
present exchange offering is substanti- 
ally the same as that of March 15 last. 


Following is the full text of the cir- 


cular relating tc the issue of Treasury | 


certificates of indebtedness: 
“The Secretary of the Treasury, un- 
der the authority of the act approved 


September 24, 1917, as amended, offers | 


for subscription, at par and accrued in- 
terest, through the Federal Reserve 
Banks, Treasvry certificates of indebted- 
ness of Series TM2-1928, dated and bear- 
ing interest from September 15, 1927, 
payable March 15, 1928, with ‘nterest at 
the rate of three per cent per annum, 
payable on a semiannual! basis. 

“Applications will be received at the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 


Denominations to Range 


From $500 to $100,000 


“Bearer certificates will be issued in | 


denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, and $100,000. The certificates 
will have one interest coupon attached, 
payable March 15, 1928. 

“The certificates of said series shall 
be exempt, both as to principal and in- 
terest, from all taxation now or here- 
after imposed by the United States, any 
State, or any of the possessions of the 
United States, or by any local taxing au- 
thority, except (a) estate or inheritance 
taxes, and (b) graduated additional in- 
comes taxes, commonly known as sur- 
taxes, and excess-profits and war-profits 
taxes, now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States, upon the income or profits 
of individuals, partnerships, associations 
or corporations. The interest on an 
amount of bonds and certificates author- 
ized by said act approved September 24, 
1917, and amendments thereto, the prin- 
cipal of which does not exceed in the ag- 
pregate $5,000, owned by any individual, 
partnership, association, or corporation, 
shall be exempt from the taxes provided 
for in clause (b) above. 

“The certificates of this series will be 
accepted at par, with an adjustment of 
accrued interest, during such time and 
under such rules and regulations as 
shall be prescribed or approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in payment 
of income and profits taxes payable at 
the maturity of the certificates. The 
certificates of this series will be accept- 
able to secure deposits of public moneys, 
but will not bear the circulation privi- 
lege. 

* “The right is reserved to reject any 
subscription and to allot less than the 
amount of certificates applied for and 


+ 








to close the subscriptions at any time 
without notice. The Secretary of the 
Treasury also reserves the right to make 
allotment in full upon applications for 
smaller cmounts, and to make reduced 
allotments upon, or to reject, applica- 
tions for larger amounts, and to make 
classified allotments and allotments upon 
a graduated scale; and his action in 


these respects will be final. Allotment 
notices will be sent out promptly upon 
allotment, and the basis of the allot- 
ment will be publicly announced. 


“Payment at par and accrued interest | 


for certificates allotted must be made 
on or before September 15, 1927, or 
on later allotment. 
upon payment, Federal Reserve Banks 
may issue certain receipts pending de- 
livery of the definitive certificates. Any 


qualified depositary will be permitted to | 


make payment by credit for certificates 
alloted to it for itself and its customers 
up to any amount for which it shall be 
qualified in excess of existing deposits, 
when so notified by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of its district. Treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of Series TS-1927 
and TS2-1927, both maturing Septem- 


series now offered which shall be sub- 


scribed for and allotted, with an adjust- | 
ment of the interest accrued, if any, on ; 
the certificates of the series so paid for. | 
| surrender of a like principal amount of 


“As fiscal agents of the United States, 
Federal Reserve Banks are authorized 
and requested to receive subscriptions 
and to make allotments on the basis and 
up to the amounts indicated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks of the respective 
districts.” 


| Terms for Issue 
| Of Treasury Notes 


The official circular giving the terms | 


: | of the offerings of 3%4 per cent Treasury 
The exchange offerings of Treasury | 


notes reads in full text: 


1. The Secretary of the Treasury in- | 
vites subscriptions, through the Federal ! 
Reserve Banks, for 312 per cent Treas- | 
ury notes of Series B-1930-32, of an is- | 


sue of gold notes of the United States 
authorized by the act of Congress ap- 
proved September 24, 1917, as amended. 

2. Cash subscriptions are invited, at 
par and accrued interest. The amount 
of the issue for cash will be $250,000,000, 
or thereabouts. 

3. Exchange subscriptions, in payment 
of which only Second Liberty Loan Con- 
verted 4144 per cent bonds of 1927-1942 
(hereinafter referred to as Second 414’s) 
may be tendered, are invited at 100%. 


Interest on any Second 4%4’s so sur- : 
ie | any bonds which may have been tendered 


| and not accepted will be returned to the 


rendered and accepted will be paid in 
full to November 15, 1927. The amount 
of the issue upon exchange subscriptions 


| will be limited to the amount of the Sec- 


ond 4%4’s tendered and -accepted. 

4. The notes will be dated September 
15, 1927, and will bear interest from 
that date at the rate of 314 per cent ‘per 
annum payable semiannually on March 
15 in each year until the principal 
amount becomes payable. The notes will 
mature September 15, 1932, but may be 
redeemed at the option of the United 
States on and after September 15, 1930, 
in whole or in part, on any interest day 


| or days, on six months’ notice of re- 


demption given in such manner as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 
In case of partial redemption the notes 
to be redeemed will be determined by 
such method as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. From the 
date of redemption designated in any 
such notice, interest on the notes called 
for redemption shall cease. The princi- 
pal and interest of the notes will be pay- 
able in United States gold coin of the 
present standard of value. 

5. Bearer notes with interest coupons 
attached will be issued in denominations 
of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, 


and $100,000. The notes will not be is- ! 


sued in registered form. The notes will | ° "2 = 
| 15, 1927, to November 15, 1927, on the 


be acceptable to secure deposits of pub- 
lic moneys, but will not bear the circu- 


| lation privilege. 


6. The notes of this series 
exempt, both as to principal and interest, 
from all taxation now or hereafter im- 


posed by the United States, any State, | 
| hereunder, 


or any of the possessions of the United 
States, or by any local taxing authority, 
except (a) estate or inheritance taxes, 
and (b) graduated additional income 
taxes, commonly known as surtaxes, and 
excess-profits and war-profits taxes, now 
or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, upon the income or profits of in- 
dividuals, partnerships, associations, or 
corporations. 

7. The notes of this series will be ac- 
cepted at par, with an adjustment of ac- 
crued interest, during such time and un- 
der such rules and regulations as shall 
be prescribed or approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in payment of in- 
come and profits taxes payable at the 
maturity of the notes, and, with respect 
to any such notes that may be called for 
prior redemption, will be receivable in 
like manner and for the same purpose at 
the redemption date fixed. 

8. Applications will be received at the 
Federal Reserve Banks, as fiscal agents 
of the United States. Banking institu- 
tions generally will handle applications 
for subscribers, but only the Federal Re- 
serve Banks are authorized to act as 
official agencies. 

9. The right is reserved to reject any 
subscription, in whole or in part, to allot 
less than ‘the amount of notes applied 
for, and to close either the cash or the 
exchange subscriptions at any time with- 
out notice, and the act of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in these respects will be 
final. Exchange subscriptions will prob- 
ably remain open until September 29, 
1927. The Secretary of the Treasury 
also reserves the right to make allotment 
in full upon applications for smaller 
amounts, and to make reduced allotments 
upon, or to reject, applications for larger 
amounts, and to make classified allot- 


After allotment and ! 


| on later allotment. 


ber 15, 1927, will be accepted at par, | plied 


| in payment for any certificates of the 











shall be | 








Issues Bear Interest 
From September 15 


Second Liberty Converted 
Bonds Will Be Accepted in 
Exchange for Notes. 


ments and allotments upon upon a grad- | 


uated scale; and his action in these re- 
spects will be final. 

10. Cash subscriptions —Payment 
par and accrued interest for any notes 
allotted on cash subscriptions must be 
made on or before September 15, 1927, or 


tary will be permitted to make payment 
by credit for notes allotted to 


at | 


Any qualified deposi- 





it for | 


itself and its customers up to any amount | 


for which it shall be quatified in excess 
deposits, when so notified by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of its district. Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness of Series 
TS-1927 and TS2-1927, both maturing 
September 15, 1927, will be accepted at 
the Federal Reserve Banks at par, to be 
in payment for any Treasury 
notes of Series B-1930-32 now offered 
which shall be subscribed for and allotted. 

11. Exchange subscriptions.—Payment 
for-any notes allotted on exchange sub- 
scriptions may be made only through the 


Second 4%4s which will be accepted at 
par, and, at the time of delivery of the 
notes, interest on any such Second 4%s 


On hand June 30— 


1924 
8,773 
19,364 
61,327 
166,484 
353,781 
719,702 
1,100,624 


1923 
28,916 
84,523 

103,198 
458,205 
1,190,902 
1,167,000 


LOL «6 
AGIs: 
1919... 
1920... 
1921... 
1922... 
1923.5. 
1924... 
1925... 
1926... 


372 


2,430,055 


Total 3,032,544 
so surrendered and accented will be paid 
in full to November 15, 1927, less the 
amount of the premium on the notes. 
Second Liberty Loan Converted 4% per 
cent bonds tendered in payment for notes 


| subscribed for should be presented when 


the subscription is tendered. If any sub- 
scription is rejected in whole or in part, 


subscriber. 


Banks to Receive 


Bonds for Exchange 


12. Surrender of coupon bonds.—Sec- 
ond 434’s in coupon form tendered in ex- 
change for Treasury notes issued here- 
under should be presented and_ sur- 
rendered to a Federal Reserve Bank. 
The bonds must be delivered at the ex- 
pense and risk of the holder. Facilities 
for transportation of bonds by registered 
mail insured may be arranged between 
incorporated. banks and trust companies 
and the Federal Reserve Banks, and 
holders may take advantage of such ar- 
rangements when available, utilizing 
such incorporated banks and trust com- 
panies as their agents. 
banks and trust companies are not 
agents of the United States under this 
circular. 

13. Coupons dated November 15, 1927, 


and all coupons bearing dates subsequent | 


thereto, must be attached to such coupon 
bonds when presented. At the time of 
delivery of the Treasury notes of Series 
B-1930-32 (or interim certificates) upon 
allotted subscriptions, Federal Reserve 
Banks will pay to the subscriber or his 
authorized agent the interest from May 


coupon Second 414’s surrendered in ex- 





> 


1925 
3,417 ° oT! 622 
6,002 

12,155 

90,746 

171,221 

380,045 


9 


975,298 


2,011,084 


+ 


| 





1 1917 


change, less the amount of the premium | 


on the notes issued. 
14. 


Surrender of registered bonds.— | 


Second 414’s in registered form, tendered | 


in exchange for Treasury notes issued 
should be assigned by the 
registered payee or assigns thereof to 
“The Secretary of the Treasury for re- 
demption,” in accordance with the gen- 
eral regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment governing assignments for 


! transfer or exchange into coupon bonds, 


and thereafter should be presented and 
surrendered to a Federal Reserve Bank. 
The bonds must be delivered at the ex- 
pense and risk of the holder. At the 


time of delivery of the Treasury notes | 
cer- | 


of Series B-1930-32 (or interim 
tificates) upon allotted subscriptions, 
Federal Reserve Banks will pay to the 
subscriber or his authorized agent the 
interest from May 15, 1927, to Novem- 
ber 15, 1927, on the registered Second 
4%’s surrendered in exchange, less the 
amount of the premium on the notes 
issued. 

15. Reserve Banks, as 


The Federal 





| fiscal agents of the United States, are | 


hereby authorized and requested to re- 
ceive subscriptions for Treasury notes | 
hereunder, to receive Second 4%4’s ten- 


dered in exchange, to make allotments 


of subscriptions on the basis and up to | 


the amounts indicated to them by the 


Secretary of the Treasury, and to make | 


delivery of Treasury notes on full-paid 
subscriptions allotted, and, pending de- 


livery of definitive notes, to issue interim | 


certificates. 
16. Any further information which 
may be desired as to subscriptions for 


Treasury notes under the provisions of | 
this circular may be obtained upon ap- ; 


plication to a Federal Reserve Bank. 
The Secretary of the Treasury may at 
any time, or from time to time, pre- 
scribe supplemental or amendatory rules 
and regulations governing the exchange, 
and may terminate the offer at any time 
¢ his discretion. 
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Bank Debits 


Unaudited Tax List 


Reduced by Bureau 


Of Internal Revenue 


Less Than Half a Million Re- 
turns Left From More 
Than Three Million 
in 1923. 

[Continued from Page 1.] 

1922, inclusive, although it had received 
in addition, up to June 30, 1527, 4,710,888 
returns for the years 1923 to 1926, in- 

clusive. 
Total of Audited Returns. 

It will thus be seen that during this 
period a total of 7,268,877 returns had 
been audited and closed by the Income 
Tax Unit. This does not include the re- 
turns closed in collectors’ offices and by 
the Miscellaneous Tax Unit. 

The number of returns closed during 
the year 1926 was 2,482,201, the greatest 
in the history of the umt. It was ac- 


complished by a decreased personnel. 


The reduction in personnel in Washing- | Op. in Spe. Accts.: 


ton during the fiscal year 1926 was 734 


. ° | 
and the net reduction in personnel for 


the Income Tax Unit in Washington and 
in the field was 358. This was due to net 


additions to the field forces offsetting in | 


part the reduction in the Washington 
force. 
The number of returns 


the progresive reduction 


by years and 
accomplished 


for each of the last four years is shown | 


by the following table: 


Percentage 
remaining 
open June 
30, 1927 
0.05 
.07 
.08 


1927 


861 
1,184 
2,081 
2,020 
5,186 
35,316 
107.607 
289,275 
30,433 
742,740 474,535 
Filing of Claims Declines. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1927, 47,808 claims for all years were 
filed by taxpayers, 
72,195 claims for the 
Each year shows a lesser 
claims filed by taxpayers. 
The audit of returns during the last 
four years resulted in assessing addi- 
tional taxes in the amount of $1,475,- 
800,011.97. 
Assessment of taxes is not the prin- 
cipal work of the income Tax Unit. 
The Government demands only the ex- 
act amount of tax due. Adjustments 
favorable to taxpayers are made with- 


3 
4 


2° 
+00 
‘ 


wl 
el 


9 


9.5 


00 7 
170,786 
253,402 


1,949 


1 
33.52 
2.11 


3.64 


previous year. 


number of 


out the requirement that a claim for | 


refund be filed. 


In the last four years the number | 


of certificates of overassessment issued 
was 202,162. In these cases taxpayers 
were notified that they had overstated 
their taxes, and were entitled to receive 
refunds, credits or abatements. 
Number on Hand. 
The following table shows the number 


1| of returns unaudited on hand july 39, 
Incorporated | 1927, according to years: 


} 1917 


DOES 6+. 
1) 
T9Zb.... 


1926... « 


588 
864 
1,175 


1,996 


101,717 
277,191 


1918 
1919.. 
1920... 
1921 2,007 —_— 
1022. 251s 4,888 Total. 539,698 
The net reduction during the month 
is as follows: 
On hand— 
July 1 July 30 
622 3 
861 
184 
2,081 
2,020 
6136 
30,016 
607 


orn 


ald 


1918 


31,261 
101,717 
277,191 


1923 
1924.. 
1925.. 


539,698 *65,163 
“Increase. 
During July, 1927, 
as follows: 


cases were closed 
7,3 

10,7 
3,4 
5 


1923 
LEBE. ode 
1925.. 
1926 


247 
378 
629 
655 
1,561 
received 


1918....... 
1919.00. 
1920... cece 


D 


Total.. 


There were in Washington 


; during July 87,630 1926 returns, most of 


which will be closed during the mongh 


i of August. 


The additional tax assessed during 
July, 1927, including interest and pen- 
alties, was $17,135,883.25. 

Cases reopened as a result of claims 
for refund filed by taxpayers during 
July, 1927: 

145|1924 

109 1925 

BOG TUE, ss 6 00:50 

136 No year 

126 
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09 
Forces Are Reduced. 

During the month of July there was 
a net reduction in the unit in Wash- 
ington of 32 employes, of whom 10 were 
clerical and 22 technical. 

Changes in organization at Washing- 
ton made during July have resulted in 
more economical management and made 
for greater efficiency. These changes, it 
is believed, will have an important bear- 
ing on the success of the program for 
the fiscal year which we have just begun. 

Concerted and individual effort is nec- 
essary to this end. To quote Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue David H. 
Blair. “If we work together in unity ac 


1918 

1919. . 
1920.. 
1921.. 


OCR. 65> 3,376 


31,261 | 
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Public Utilities 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business of September 1, as made public September 3. 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
$1,501,134.59 $105,184,762.85 $102,667,634.67 
437,902.02 
858,540.89 


RECEIPTS This Month 


$1,720,984.70 
474,372.61 
1,785,185.07 


Customs ..... 
[Income tax 
Misc. int. rev.... 
Foreign obliga- 
tions— 
Principal . . 
Interest ...... 
R. R. securities.... 
All other 
Trust fund receipts 
Proceeds sale of 
surplus property. 
Canal tolls, ete..... 
Receipts credited di- 
rect to appro.... 
Other miscellaneous 


eeee 
seeeeee 


oe eee 


47,165.61 
1,152,991.80 
$8 635,474.57 
4,070,288.63 


Total ordinary... 
Excess of receipts. 
<xcess of expend... 

EXPENDITURES 
Gen. expencitures.. 
int. on pub. debti... 
Refund customs ... 
{nternal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 


$4,085,116.33 
70,844.05 
44,820.44 


335,356.25 


Railroads 
War Finance Corp.. 
Shipping Board 
Alien property fds. 
Adj. serv. cert. fund 
Civ.-serv. ret. fund. 
Inv. trust funds: 
Gvt. Life Insurance 
District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Retirem’t 
For. Serv. Retir.... 
yeneral R. R. Con- 
tingent .....+e6. 


ae 


$4,565,185.94 


2,914.18 
284,666.66 
3,173.89 
*164,338.82 
*1,250,006.66 


1,113,592.12 


Total ordinary... 
Sinking rund 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 


Total expenditures $4,565,185.94 


Receipts and ex 
{~ The figures for the month include 


$261,668.55 accrued discount on war-savings c 
the corresponding periods last year the fi 


respectively. 
* Excess of credits (deduct). 


purpose, there is nothing worth while 


S ” 
| which we can not accomplish. 
as compared with | 


Achievements Summarized. 

The comment by Mr. Blair follows in 
full text: 

Facts and figures speak for them- 
selves. In the above article by Charles 
B. Allen, assistant head of the Income 
Tax Unit, is presented a record which 
spells achievement. Behind the dollar 
marks and numerals is a story worthy 
of the telling. It is one which relates 
alone to the work of the Income Tax 
Unit. 

In the Bureau of Inetrnal Revenue 
there are three units in which returns 
are audited and closed; first, 
come Tax Unit; second, the Accounts 
and Collections Unit; third, the Mis- 
cellaneous Tax Unit. 

The Income Tax Unit audits all cor- 
poration and excess-profits tax returns, 
the majority of the copartnership re- 
turns, and the larger individual income 
tax returns. 


= ions Unit, | 
The Accounts and Collections | ce Reauin Gale. & eaeiied, tn ee 


through collectors of internal revenue, 


| audits the 1040-A returns, which are re- 
18.063 | turns showing a net income of $5,000 or 
eres less, and during part of the period re- 


| ferred to by Mr. Allen it audited 1040 


returns up to a gross income of $25,000. 

The Miscellaneous Tax Unit audits and 
closes all other tax returns; namely, the 
estate tax returns, capital stock tax re- 
turns, sales tax returns, and stamp tax 


s, § 


} returns. 


From July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1927, 


the Bureau of Internal Revenue audited 
| and closed returns as follows: 
| Income Tax Unit 37 
| Accounts and Collections Unit 26,864,652 
5,890 | 
12,084 | 
118,063 *87,630 | 


7,268,877 


6,071,234 


40,204,763 
From these various audits the Bureau 


Miscelleaneous Tax Unit .... 


has collected within this four-year pe- | 


riod the enormous sum of $10,788,149,- 


| 334.35. 


Individual Debits in 
Leading Cities Increase 


Debit to individual accounts, as re- 


the In- | 


102,539.18 
300,382.50 


327,624.41 


$3,588,999.81 $384,787,541.25 


£9,328,933.10 $330,515,889.93 


854,928.37 


300,382.50 


$9,353,104.37 $412,493,247.55 


$9,353,104.37 $467,324,897.55 


| 





o} 





ported to the Federal Reserve Board by | 
banks in leading cities for the week end- | 


or 2.2 per cent above the total of $11,- 


| 828,829,000 reported for the preceding 
| week, 


Total debits under review are $1,024,- 
474,000 or 9.8 per cent above those for 
the week ending September 1, 


$993,000,000, San Francisco $32,000,000, 
and Boston, New Orleans and Los An- 
geles $14,000,000 each. Philadelphia re- 


| ports a decline of $12,000,000 and Buf- 


falo a decline of $11,000,000. 


Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published 


weekly since January 1919 amounted to 


$11,451,058,000 as compared with $11,- 
187,638,000 for the preceding week and 
$10,424,699,000 for the week ending 
September 1, 1926. 


First Mortgage Notes 
BEARING tNTEREST AT 6% 
| Secured on Residences in D. C. 
iF YD VIC 
| aun M|SKEEVER GOSS z 
| Member Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America 


| Washington, D. C. 


1926. | 
| New York City reported an ‘increase of 


; ing August 31, announced by the Board | 
| September 3, aggregated $12,087,906,000 





> 


Corresponding 
Fiscal Year 1928 Period 
Fiscal Year 1927 


73,340,488.97 
113,049,969.91 


94,685,125.75 
109,453,506,26 


53,424.92 
10,028,970.02 
32,440,572.57 

239,461.52 
12,250,682.51 


3,000.00 
10,000,168.00 
19,944,806.47 
53,110,740.19 

9,045,528.51 


2,496,215.09 
3,550,863.86 


1,121,662.40 
4,418,115.37 


873,443.13 
31,785,987.08 


1,180,666.62 
26,424,358.79 


39,603.76 


$432,562,614.21 
53,687,805.88 


$326,139,337.09 
22,014,803.50 
2,906,885.03 
28,707,088.99 
15,648.28 
1,298,652.07 


21,807,845.91 
3,512,802.05 
30,938,007.88 
8,000,000.00 
1,548,287.93 


90,863.74 
26,101.26 
71,335.00 


*7,074.07 


37,270.89 
*246,350.98 
5,740,197.34 
859,375.72 
*1,519,104.45 
*1,089,863.45 


13,624.28 

5,091.18 
90,326.92 
58,277.88 
30,171.00 


15,431.95 
*599,563.27 
*1,209,994.10 
12,016,899.21 8,884,082.22 
222,700.73 
140,206.25 
11,082.57 


22,688.26 
139,812.27 
138,758.03 


$391,914,420.09 
94,335,500.00 
500.00 


54,810,650.00 
21,000.00 


54,831,650.00  94,336,000.00 


$486,250,420.09 


penditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
$4,580 and for the fiscal year 1928 to date 


ertificates of matured series, and for 
gures include $2,529.80 and $539,471.36, 


Changes Announced 
In Reserve Banks 


One Admitted to System and 
11 Permitted to Exercise 
Trust Powers. 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve. system and 


names of national banks to which per- | 


mission to exercise trust powers was 


granted by the Federal Reserve Board | 
during the week ended September 2 were | 


announced by the Board September 38, 


as follows: 

Admitted membership: Fordson 
State Bank, Fordson, Mich., capital, 
$200,000; surplus, $40,000; total re- 
sources, $841,964 September 1. 

Merged with Nonmember: The West 
Side Trust Co., Kingston, Pa., a mem- 
ber, has merged with the Kingston Bank 
& Trust Co., Kingston, Pa., a nonmem- 


to 


| ber, September 1. 


Consolidated with National Bank: The 
Pacific Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, 


solidated with the First National Bank 


| of Los Angeles, September 1. 


Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: First National Bank, Cran- 
bury, N. J. (Supplemental), August 30; 
First National Bank, Barnegat, N. J., 
August 30; National Bank of Olney in 


| Philadelphia, Pa., August 30; Montgom- 


ery National Bank, Mount Sterling, Ky., 
September 1; Farmers and Mechanics 


National Bank, Westminister, Md., Sep- 


9. 


tember 2; Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Radford, Va., August 30; 
Central National Bank, Albany, Ala., 
September 2; American-Traders Na- 
tional Bank, Birmingham, Ala. (Con- 
firmatory), August 30; First National 
Bank, La Porte, Ind. (Supplemental), 
September 2; First National Bank, Red 
Oak, Iowa (Supplemental), August 30; 
Citizens National Bank, Tyler, Texas 
(Supplemental), August 30. 


Finance 


| Foreign Exchange | _ 


[By Telegraph.] 

New York, September 3. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

September 3, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon a imported into the 
United States, we Have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev). 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) ae 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder). 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (‘ranc)... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 


14064 
-1392 


-013203 
-4006 
-1746 
0543 
2621 
-1121 
0488 
-006172 
-1688 
-2685 
-1928 
017599 


-6290 
-6192 
6051 
6369 
4834 
-4368 
-4342 
-4308 
3623 
4223 
5602 


(Chefoo tael) 
(Hankov tael) 
(Shanghai _ tael) 
(Tientsin tael). 
(Hong Kong dollar) 
(Mexican dollar)........ 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). 
China (Yuan dollar). aa ane 
India (rupee). ........ 
Japan (yen) “ee 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso). 
Mexico (peso)... 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis)...... 
Chile (peso)... 
Uruguay (peso) 


1.000147 
-999781 
-476750 
-997906 


-9697 
1184 
-1205 


Final Valuation Fixed 


On Wilmington Bridge Co. 
0737 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
September 3 issued its tentative valua- 
tion report on the property of the Wil- 
mington Railway Bridge Company, Wil- 
mington, N. C., finding the final value 
for rate-making purposes toxbe $256,000 
as of 1917. This property is character- 
ized as “owned but not used” by the com- 
pany as its two bridges over the Cape 
Fear and North Cape Fear rivers are 
leased to the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road and the Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


i 


Pullman Company Reports 
Larger Eearnings in July 


The Pullman Company has reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
its earnings for July and seven months 
of 1927 as follows: 

July 1927 1926 
Gross Oper. Rev..$7,378,898 $7,375,673 
Net Oper. Rev... 2,241,609 1,686,225 
Net Oper. Inc... 1,776,363 1,275,078 

Seven months’— 

Gross Oper. Rev. . 46,978,918 
Net Oper. Rev... 8,808,676 
Net Oper. Inc.... 6,411,448 


{7,301,744 
8,203,866 
5,812,901 


Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer 
money, buy or sell foreign ex- 
change. finance import or export 
shipments, or gather trade and 
credit information from all quar- 
ters of the globe. 

Through its special cable service, 
The Equitable enables you to be 
but minutes away from the mar- 
kets of the world. 


Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥. 
District’ Representatives 


Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francise¢ 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITI 


Henry L. DOHERTY & COMPANY are 
financial agents for more than 100 Cities 
Service subsidiary companies which serve 
millions of people in 32 states and many for- 
eign countries. The scope of Cities Service 
operations includes the production and 
marketing of electric light and power, nat- 
ural and manufactured gas, heat, ice, water 
and petroleum and its products. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 


60 Wall Street, New York 
Branch Offices in principal cities 


[oo net Se < Se EEP eee seen tn Cm ee 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 


Box USD 914, 803 Wilkins Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me copy of your booklet “Serving a Nation” and information about 


Cities Service investment securities. 
Name .. 

Address 

Cite). hunk ces 
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Taxation 


_ Injunction to Stay. 
_ Proceedings Pending 
_* An Appeal Is Denied 


District Court Previously 
Held Plaintiff Not to Be 


Entitled to Injunc- 
tive Relief. 


ORK ISURANCE COMPANY 
ew York Lire INSURANCE . 
ae Mrs. Susir G. MARSHALL, Widow 
oF FRANK A. MARSHALL. No. 18776. 
District Court, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
LOUISIANA. 
The court had previously held in this 
case that the plaintiff was not entitled 
to the equitable remedy of injunction to 
deprive the defendant of her right to a 
trial of her case in the state court where 
the case was not removable to the fed- 
eral court and was one of which the 


state court was first seized with juris- 


diction. This subsequent application for 
injunction to stay the proceedings In the 
state court pending the plaintiff’s appeal 


was denied, no serious and irreparable 


damage being imminent. 
R. B. Montgomery and B. D. Talley 
for plaintiff. Méssrs. Ott and Rich for 


defendant. al 
The full text of Judge Burns’ opin- 
pplication for injunction to 


jon on the a 
ate court pend- 


stay proceedings in the st 
ing plaintiff’s appeal follows: 

By reference to my 
dismissing the bill, it will be 7 
I did not deny the jurisdiction of this 
(See The United States Daily, 


court. : 
Yearly Index Page 1693, Volume II). 


I considered the pill as one brought 
on the equity side of this court and held 
that the bill did not come within the 
ases excepted from the applica- 
Judicial Code. 
“it 


e seen that 


class of ¢ 
tion of Section 265 of the Jud 
This statute is not jurisdictional. 
merel 
in respect of the granting of a pa 
form of equitable relief. In short, it 


_ 7 ™ ‘) 
the particular bill. See Simon vs. ee 
ern Railway, 256 U. S. 115, 116, a 
124; Wells Fargo vs. Taylor, 254 U. 5S. 
my : , os 
175, 185; Public Service vs. Corboy, 250 
Bank, 120 Fed. 593, 604.” Smith vs. 


Apple, 264 U. S. 279. 
Injunction Refused. 


I decided that the plaintiff was not | 
entitled to the equitable remedy of in- | 


‘ i. 
upon the cause of action a 

‘ ll, to deprive the defendant 
ase in the 


junction, . 
leged in the bi ( 
of her right to a trial of her c 
State court which is not mo 
here, and of which that court was 
~ seized with jurisdiction. 
The plaintiff now 
junction to stay procee in 
Tioat during the pendency of its appeal, 
urging that it will otherwise suffer a 
denial of the benefit of appeal; that its 
right to an injunction is the “main bone 
of contention;” that this court has the 
right and_ 
under Equity 


first 


Rule 74 to prevent the de- 


| 


criginal opinion | 


} num. 


Part oj Note Paid 
| At End of Year 


: ; 7 th $(.277.02 account | ,. . . . 
| tioner owed Munch 34,277.02 on -" hat | time the stock mentioned herein was is- 
of commissions earned by him and that | 


! amount was credited on the note ol 314,- 


imi i t’s ity power 
y limits this court's equity po 
rticular | 


s merely to the question of equity In | 


« St | any 
U. S. 153; National Surety Co. vs. State | “™ 


| titioner between January 1, 1918, and 
‘ December 31, } \ 
| been but were not applied to his note. 


| 1919. 
removable |" palance of $5,048.37. 
| 1920 there was a debit balance of $978.05 
.. | in the account, and at the end of 1921 | 
applies for an In- 
dings in the State | 


should issue such injunction | 


fendant from prosecuting her case Jn | 


McDonald, 


» court. Hovey Vs. 
the State co Lap 


109 U. S. 150, 161, 27 L. Ed. 
berland Tel. & Tel. Co. vs. 
Service Commission, 260 U. Ss. 2 
L. Ed. 271, and Cunard S. S. Co. 
Mellon, 284 Fed. 890, 897, are cited as 
authorities by analogy. 


La. Pub. 
212, 67 | 
Vs. | 


These decisions seem, on the contrary, | 


to sustain the principle upon which I am 
acting, viz, to avoid the ( 
granting of injunctions ana the possible 
unnecessary conflict between Federal and 
State authorities always to be depre- 
ciated. * 

The point is that Equity Rule i4 spe- 
cifically restricts the granting of in- 
junctions pending appeal to cases. (1) 
when an injunction has been granted, 
and (2) when one has been dissolved. 
It does not include cases where an in- 
junction, o1 restraining order, has been 
refused. 

Cases Cited By Counsel. 

The cases cited by counsel indicate 
that injunctions have been granted pend- 
ing appeal in cases which have been 
heard on the merits. This is because it 
is recognized that where an injunction 
has been refused, the supersedeas to 
which plaintiff is entitled is not effec- 
tive because there is nothing to super- 
sede and the status quo ante can be 
preserved in no other way. Cumber- 
land Tel. & Tel. Co. case cited supra 
I agree that such applications for re- 
licf address themselves the 
discretion of the trial judge. The cited 
authorities seem to this effeci. But the 
power should be exercised only when ir- 
remediable injury may result from the 
effect of the decree as rendered. 
exercise or nonexercise is not an 
pealable matter. Merrimack River 
Clay Center. 219 U. 
Slaughter House Cases, 10 Wall. 
279, and Honey vs. McDonald, supra. 


to 


vs. 
Ss. 

979 
273, 


improvident | 


Pe) 


Donations 


Amount of Note Paid Into Corporation 


For Stock Included 


in Invested Capital 


Transaction Found to Have Been in Good Faith and Pur- 
chaser Able to Settle Obligation. 


NEW ORLEANS CAN COMPANY. Vv. Com- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUF, 
Board oF Tax APPEALS, No. 11994. 


The amount of an interest-bearing 
promissory note, which is paid in, in 
good faith, for stock of a corporation, 
may be included as a part of the cor- 
poration’s invested capital, where there 
is every indication that the note will 
be paid, the Board of Tax Appeals held 
herein. 

E. M. Cahn, E. M. Cahn, Jr., and 
Charles E. Wermuth for the Petitioner, 
and W. F. Wattles for the Commis- 
sioner. 

The 
follow: 

Findings of Fact: The petitioner is a 
Louisiana corporation with its principal | 
office and place of business at New Or- 


findings of fact and decision 


leans. 

In November. 1918, the petitioner in- 
creased its capital stock and gave its 
stockholders the privilege of subscribing 
to the new issue in preportion to their 
holdings. A. J. Munch was president: of 
the petitioner and the owner of about 75 
per cent of its capital stock and was en- | 
titled to and did subscribe to 14!) shares 
of the new issue. Instead of paying for 
the new shares in cash he gave his note | 
for $14,900, payable demand and 
bearing interest at 5 per cent per an- 


on 


At the end of the year 1918 the peti- 


900. ‘the interest to December 31, 191s, 
was also paid by Munch and the old note | 
was canceied and a new note Lor $7,022.99 
dated January 1, 119, payable on de- 
mand and bearing interest at d per cent 
per annum was executed by Munch and 
delivered to ihe petitioner, The new 
note has, sitice it was made, veen held 
by the petitioner end bers ia its vaulis, 
and the mterest has Vera pal trivreon. | 
the petitioner was satisicd to Pecelve | 
interest upon the note a. i it did hor at 
time make demaond spon Munch 
any time make demand upon Munen | 
Munch had eredits to 
drawing account on the books vi the pe- 


his personal 


1921, which could have 
On January 1, 1919, there was a balance 
of $1,091.46 in the account which was 
withdrawn by Munch on January 11, 
At the end of the year there was 
At the end of 


there was a credit balance of $2,794.37, | 
which was withdrawn by Munch on Jan- 
uary 1, 1922. 

Munch was at all times between No- 
vember, 1918 and March, 1926, solvent | 
and able to pay the note mentioned. He ! 
died in March, 1926, leaving a net es- 
tate of about $200,000, and the note 
mentioned has been or will be paid by | 
his executor. 

The respondent, upon audit of the 
petitioner’s income and proiits tax re- 
turn for the year 1921, excluded from 
invested capital the amount of the note 
given by Munch on January 1, 1919, and | 
amount of income and profits taxes for 
1920 pro-rated from the date of pay- 
ment. 

Opinion by Marquette: The first ques- 
tion presented for determination herein | 
is whether the petitioner is entitled to 
include in invested capital for the year 
1921 the amount of $7,622.98, represent- | 
ing a promissory note given by A. J. 
Munch on January 1, 1919, in renewal 
of a part of the amount of a note given 
in payment of shares of the petitioner’s | 
capital stock. 

The respondent urges that no amount 
should be included in invested capital on 
account of the note in question, (1) be- 
cause it was not bona fide paid in for | 


| stock, and (2) because the stock was is- 


sued for the note in contravention of the 
constitution and laws of Louisiana. 


Transaction Declared 
To Have Been Bona Fide 


We have carefully considered the evi- 


| dence presented and we find no reason 


sound | 


for holding that the issuance of the 
petitioner’s capital stock to Munch and 
the giving of a note in payment thereof 
was not a bona fide transaction. The 
evidence discloses that Munch was en- 
titled to and did subscribe to $14,900 
par value of the petitioner’s capital 


| stock, for which he gave his note for ! 


Its | 


ap- 


and of their exposure to irreparable 


| damage is the test, can it be said that 


555. citing the | 


It is to be noted that an injunction had | 


issued in that case, and Equity Rule 95 
(now 74) applied 


| the State Court? 


The question to be considered, if the | 


exercised, is “how 
far the absence of such protection to 
the losing party will expose him to 
serious and irreparabic damage, if in 
the end he wins, without imposing an 
equal damage upon the others, if he 
holds his decree. Like all such matters, 
it depends upon a balance between the 
two.” Judge Learned Hand, in Cunard 
Steamship Co. vs. Mellon,~284 Fed. 890. 
Jurisdiction of Court. 

In that case the jurisdiction was vested 
in the court by a Federal question; the 
interpretation of a Federal statute. 
There was no question of conflict of au- 
thority with a court of a State, such as 
is presented here. However, since the 
balance of convenience, of the parties 


‘ 


discretion is to be 


the denial of protection to the plaintiff 
during its appeal will outweigh the in- 
conveniences of the defendant by denial 
of her right to prosecute her case in 
I think not. 

It is to be remembered that the de- 
cision on the motion to dismiss resulted 
from my finding that the plaintiff could 
suffer no irreparable injury, at least 
during the next 12 oer 14 months, and 


that it was menaced with no multiplicity | 


of suits. If I should find now, as I 
must if this application is to be allowed, 
that it would suffer irreparable injury. 
then I should feel constrained to recall 
the decree and issue the injunction orig- 
inally prayed for. This consideration 
alone disposes of the application, al- 
though my best judgment is that by 
granting it I should be imposing a 
greater hardship_on the defendant than 
that of which the plaintiff complains, 
and unnecessarily so. The application 
is therefore denied, 
July 18, 1927. 


| constitution 


$14,900. Within a short time more than 
$7,000 was paid’on that note and a new 
note given for the balance, payable on 
demand and bearing interest at 5 per 
cent per annum. 

The corporation apparently did not 
need the money and was eontent to carry 
the note as an investment and it did not, 
at any time make demand.on Munch for 
payment. At all times -after he gave 
the note Munch was solvent and worth 
many times the amount thereof, and 
there is nothing in the evidence to show 
that he did not intend to pay ‘the note 
and would not have paid it had he been 
requested so to do. 


executor. 


question. was given as a renewal of part 


of the amount of a ‘prior note which | 
| Was executed as a bona fide payment 


for the petitioner’s capital stock. 
Both the constitution and the laws of 


Louisiana at the time the stock men- 
| tioned ‘herein was issued, provided that: | 


“Corporations shall not issue 


any corporatior issuing such fictitious 
stock shall forfeit its charter.” 


| Similar Provisions 
| Found in Other States 


Similar provisions are found in the 
and laws of many other 
States. The laws of Louisiana at the 
sued .also provided: 

“See. 9 * 
capital stock of a corporation shall be 
paid at such times and in such instal- 


; ments as the board of-directors may di- 
rect, unless otherwise provided by this | 


Act. If default be made in the pay- 


ment of any instalment. the board of di- | 


rectors may sue and recover the unpaid 
balance of the subscription, together 
with a reasonable sitorney’s fee.” 


“Sec. 17. * * * That if stock be issued | 


for property in violation of- the pro- 
visions of this Act, or if any dividend or 
other distribution. of the assets be made 
other than from net profits, or if a re- 
duction of the capital he made under the 


| guise of a loan to stockholders, or if any 


report or statement or public notice shall 
not be made as required by law, or if 


: made, shall be false in any material 


representation, the directors of such cor- 
poration voting or assenting thereto 
shall be jointly and severally liable to 
the creditors of the corporation for any 


| loss or damage arising therefrom, and in 


the case of reports, statements, and pub- 
lic notices required by law, the officers 
shall be jointly and severally Jiable with 


the directors, as provided above; pro- | 
vided. however, ihat the knowledge re- | 


quircd for the meking of any statement 
or report prescribed by this section, be 
not practically obtainable, the officer or 
director making it shall not be liable 
as herein set out.” 


We are unable to find any decisions 


| of the courts of Louisiana bearing on 


this question, but we have carefully ex- 
amined the authorities from other juris- 
dictions, including the cases cited by the 
respondent, and we find no case holding 
that sales of stock, made under the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the sale in- 
volved herein, are void. On the con- 
trary we find numerous cases holding 
that the sales are not void and that the 
notes are at least valid to the extent that 
they may be enforced and collected by 
receivers of insolvent corporations for 
the benefit of creditors and in the hands 
of purchasers for value without notice. 


Previous Case 
Cited As Similar 


In the Appeal of Hewitt Rubber Com- 
pany, 1 B. T. A. 424, we were called 
upon to consider 2 situation similar to 
the one under consideration here, ex- 
cept that it arose under the corporation 
laws of the State of New York. In hold- 
ing that the note involved in that appeal 
should be included in the taxpayer’s in- 
vested capital, we said: 

“In exclude invested 


order to from 


capital a note given in good faith for | 


stock issued, it is not. enough to point 
to a defense which might be interposed 
as between the parties in the event of 
a suit on the note. 
that the sale was void and not enforce- 
able, or that the purchase of the stock 
and the giving of a note was in bad faith 
and for the purpose of evading the provi- 
sions of the revenue law, neither of which 
is true in this case.” 


See also Appeal of American Steel | 
Company, 1 B. T. A, 899; Appeal of | 
Knutson Hardware Company, 5 B. T. A. 9. 

We are of opinion that the note in | 
question was not rendered void by either | 
the constitution or the laws of Louisiana, | 
and since it was bona fide paid in to the | 
petitioner in payment for stock and was | 


worth its face value, it should for the 
reasons set forth in the decisions above 
cited, be included in the petitioner’s in- 


vested capital for the year 1921 at that | 
| amount. 


The only other question is whether the 
respondent erred in reducing the peti- 
tioner’s invested capital for 1921. by the 
amount of income and profits taxes for 
1920 pro-rated from the date of pay- 
ment. That issue must be decided in 
favor of the respondent. (Section 1207 
of the Revenue Act of 1926). Appeal 
of Russell Wheel & Foundry Co., 3 B. 
T. A. 1168. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50. 

Considered by Phillips, Milliken, and 
Van Fossan. 

August 29, 1927, 
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The note either has 
been or will be paid in full by Munch’s | 


; stocks | fund,” to be used by the M Chamber 
or bonds except for labor done, or money | 
| Or property actually received, and all fic- | 


titious issues of stock shall be void; and | 


| munity. 


** That subscriptions to the | 


, ager accountable to the board 


rectors of the chamber of commerce of | : 
| of payment of taxes by the trustee, it 


| was held herein that the court 


It must be shown | 


Invested Capital 


| No Deduction Granted 
‘On Donations Made 
‘Chamber of Commerce 


No Reduction Allowed on 
Such Contributions in 
Computing Gross 
Incomes. 


Unit, I. T. 2375.) 
Contributions to 
meree fund to be 
and publicity purposes in the furtherance 
of building up a city are not allowable 


a chamber of com- 


i 

! 

| (Orrick DECISION oF THE INCOME TAX 
| a | 


raised for industrial | 


deductions from gross income under sec- | 
tions 214(a) 1 and 234(«) 1 of the Rev- | 
| enue Act of 1926, according to a recent | 
| decision of the Income Tax Unit, I. T. | 


} 2375. 


The decision also held that, amounts | 
included in such contributions or paid | 


as membership dues or fees to the cham- t 


porations are allowable deductions from 
| gross income. previded the membership 
is employed as a means of advancing the 
business interests 


The decision in full text follows: 

An opinion is requested regarding the 
deductibility for income tax purposes 
by subscribers of amounts contributed to 
what is known as the “development 


of Commerce for certain purposcs. 

It appears that the chamber of com- 
merce of the city of R has undertaken 
a five-year program which it states is 
to help all lines of business in that com- 


to be industrial and publicity: purposes. 
Contributions to the fund are to include 
membership fees in the chamber of com- 


merce of the city of R. 


The plan proposes that the chamber 
of commerce, composed of representa- 


tives of every business interest, shall be | 


reorganized, that steps shall be taken 
for the further building up of a greater 
city of R and of its industries, and that 
cfforts will be made to secure new in- 
dustries for the city. The plan will be 
under the direction of an executive man: 
of 


the city of R. To secure.a basis for the 
working out of the plan, industrial en- 
gineers will be employed to make a sur- 
vey of the city’s industrial and commer- 
cial possibilities so that the result may 
be presented to the various industries 
of the city and to these industries which 
it is determined can profitably locate: in 
the city of R. ‘Fhe city of R’s business 
interests and individuals interested 
the growth of the city of R territory are 
invited to contribute to the fund. 

In computing net income there may 
be deducted, under the provisions of sec- 
tions 214(a)1 and 234(a)1 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926, all ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses paid or incurred during 
the taxable vear in carrying on any trade 
or business. Article 562 of Regulations 
69 provides in the case of corporations 
for the deduction of donations as a busi- 
ness expense to the extent that such do- 
nations may legitimately represent a con- 
sideration for a benefit flowing directly 
to the corporation as an incident to the 
business. The businéss expenses which 
are deductible under the sections of the 
statute above referred to are those in- 
curred directly in the maintenance and 
operation of the taxpayer’s business and 
not those expenses which may be bene- 
ficial or even necessary in a broader 
sense. That likewise is the effect of 
atticle 562 of the'regulations: 


It is planned to raise and ex- | 
| pend through the chamber of commerce 
| of the city of R the sum of x dollars 

a year tor five years for what is stated } 


in | 


5 BA | ber of commerce by individuals and cor- | 
We are of opinion that the note in } 


of the individual or | 
| Corporation making such payments. 


| 
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DEDUCTIONS: Contributions: -Chamber of. Commerce: Cities: Secs. 214(a) 1 

and 234(a) 1 of 1926 Act: Business Expenses. —Contributions to chamber 
of commerce fund to be raised for “industrial and publicity purposes”” in fur- 
therance of building up city are not. allowable deductions from gross income 
under Secs. 214(a) 1 and 234(a) 1 of 1926 Act.—I. T. 23575,—Yearly Index Page 


1906, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


DEDUCTIONS: Chamber of Co 


mmer¢e: Membership Fees: Individuals: Cor- 


porations: Business Interests: Secs, 214(a) 1 and 234(a) 1 of 1926 Act; 
Business Expenses.—Amounts paid as membership dues or fees to chamber of 
commerce by individuals and corporations are allowable deductions frem gross 
income, provided membership is* employed as means of advancing business in- 


terests of individual or corporation making such payments—I. T 
Yearly Index Page 1906, Col“4 (Volume II). 


J,XEMPTIONS: Interest: Bonds: Corporations: Private Schools: Act of In- 
4 diana Legislature, approved March 10, 1927, providing for formation of 

corporations solely for purpose of finantving acquisition of school sites and erec- 
tion of school buildings in case of specified class of pxivate school corporations 

of State, is not exempt from income tax—I. T. 2374.—Yearly Index Page 

of State, is not exempt from income tax.—lI. T. 2374.— Yearly Index Page 1906, 


Col. 7 (Volume II). 


NVESTED CAPITAL: Corporations: Stock: Promissory Notes—A mount of 

interest-bearing promissory note, which is paid im, in good faith, for ‘stock 

of corporation may be included as part of corporation’s invested capital, where 

there is every indication that note will be paid—New Orleans Can Co. wv. Com'r 
(Board of Tax Appeals)—Yearly Index Page 1906, Col. 2 (Volume IT). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be citea@ or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


District Court Ruled to Be Able to Decide 
Questions on Amount and Legality of Taxes | 


Held Not to Be Bound by Action of Taxing Authorities 
Under Section of Bankruptcy Act. 


IN THE MATTER OF WOLVERINE . PAPER 
Co., BANKRUPT. No, 2605. IN RE PETI- 


TION OF CITY OF OTSEGO FOR ORDER FOR | 


PAYMENT OF TAXES ASSESSED ON PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY. DisTRICT. C O U RT, 
WesTeRN District 0F MICHIGAN. 
Under Section 64-A of the Bank- 
ruptey Act, providing for the priority 


is not 


' bound by the action of the taxing au- 





thority, but may itself decide questions 
as to amount, or legality of the tax. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Raymond follows: 

December 15, 1924, an involuntary 
petition was filed against bankrupt. An 
offer of composition was made prior to 
adjudication, and_ pending hearing 
thereon bankrupt continued in posses- 
sion and operated its plant until July 
11, 1925, upon which date adjudication 
was made. s 
pointed receiver and authorized to con- 
tinue the operation of the plant. The 
business was closed about September 
12, 1925, and the property was sold at 
public auction September 17, 1925. 


Filed Petition for Order 
Requiring Payment of Claim 
December 27, 1926, the treasurer of 
the city of Otsego filed petition pray- 
ing that an order be made directing the 
trustee to pay a claim for taxes upon 
bankrupt’s personal property, the 
amount claimed being $5,006.31, with 
interest from March 1, 1926, at the 
rate of % of 1 per cent per month. 
This tax is based upon a valuation of 
$134,200. The trustee filed an answer 


| setting forth that the alleged tax is un- 


In order that a contribution of the | 


character referred to in the inquiry may 
be deductible by a subscriber in the com- 
putaton of his income tax liability, such 
contribution must have, in a direct sense, 
a reasonable relationship, to such sub- 
scriber’s business. In a case in which the 


m of freight rates was a matter | ; 
| ment in 1925 -was the sum of $15,000, 


t importance to a corporation en- 


gaged in a business which required the | e ti 
| the sxm of $559.57 as a priority claim, 


shipping of its products by freight, and 


in. which the corporation faced‘ keen com- } 


petition with shippers of similar’ prod- 


ucts operating in localities enjoving more | 


favorable rates, a contribution was made 


by the corporation to a chamber of com- ! 


merce for the purpose of securing lower 


freight rates with respect to the: prod- | 
; any question arises as to the amount 


| ucts of the corporation. 

It was held that this contribution was 
in fact a business expense incurred in 
exchange for a benefit sought by the con- 
tributing corporation, a benefit which was 
direct and immediately applicable to the 
particular business of the ‘corporation 
| and, therefore, that the contribution 

might be made the basis of an allowable 
| deduction. (G. C. M. 1627, Internal Rev- 
enue Bulletin VI-20, page 5.) 

Benefits Must Be Direct. 

The benefits fiowing to the subscribers 
to@he fund raised and expended by the 
chamber of commerce of the city of R 
are most general and indirect, and cannot 
be said to have a director immediate re- 
lationship to any particular subscriber’s 
business. The contributions of a~ sub- 
scriber do not represent 2 consideration 
for a benefit flowing directly to the con- 
tributor as an incident of his business. 

It is held, therefore, that the ¢ontribu- 
tions made to the fund established by the 
chamber of commerce of the city of R 
for the purposes stated, to the extent 
that ‘such contributions exceed the 
amount of membership fees included 
tzerein are not ordinary and necessary 
expenses incident to the carrying on of 
the business of the contributor, and, 
therefore, are not allowable deductions 
from gross income for income tax pur- 
poses. However, amounts paid as mem- 
bership dues or fees to the chamber of 
commerce by individuals and corpora- 
tions are allowable deductions from gross 
income, provided the membership is em- 
ployed as a means of advancing the 
business interests of the individual or 
| corporation making such payments, 

I, T. 2375 





{ 


i 


just and illegal begause based upon a 
valuation which is excessive and umnrea- 
sonable, it being claimed that the above 
sum is greatly in excess of the value 
of the company’s personal property at 
the date of assessment. The referee 
found that the actual value of the per- 
sonal property at the date of assess- 


and directed payment by the trustee of 


no allowance being made for interest 
from March 1, 1926. The matter is 
now before this court upon petition for 
review of the findings of the referee. 

The question here presented arises 
under Section 64-A of the Bankruptcy 
Act, which provides in part: “In case 


wr legality of any such tax the same 
shall be heard and determined by the 
court.’ Under this section it has been 
held. that the court is not bound by 
the action of the taxing authority, but 
may itself decide questions as to amount 
or legality of the tax. See New Jersey 
vy. Anderson, 203 U. S. 483; In re 
Sheinman, 14 F(2)823; In re Simcox, 
243 Fed. 479, and Remington on Bank- 

1, Section 2804. 
eh ‘difficulty of ascertaining the true 
cash value of the personal property as 
sessed in this case arises from the wide 
discrepancy between the book value, the 
assessed valuation, the ee ~~ 

raisers, and the sale value 0 
4 nea in question. The difficulty 
is further emphasized by the fact that 
the assessing officer included in his as- 
sessment of personal property machin- 
ery and equipment which were attached 
to the real estate in such a manner and 
under such circumstances that there can 
be no question that, under Section 3996 
of the Compiled Laws of Michigan of 
1915, they, should have been assessed 
gal, excessive, and void. It is insisted 


At the time of the assessment the | 


property of the bankrupt, exclusive of 


lands and buildings, was valyed on the | 
books of the company at $344,682.59, 


this valuation _including machinery and 
equipment. This property was assessed 
by the supervisor at $154,200. 


on the books at $250,053.94, leaving 
the book valuation of raw stocks, sup- 
plics and merchandise on consignment 
at the sum of $94,628.65. 

On August 19, 1926, shortly before 


Charles E. Nelson was ap- | 


The 
machinery and equipment was carried | 


1 








‘realty, and that the assessment by rea- 


- 2375.— 


the sale, the property was valued by 


three thoroughly competent appraisers 
appointed by the referee, as follows: 
Machinery and fixtures, $87,500; raw 
stocks and supplies, $29,958. The en- 
tire property of bankrupt, both real 
and personal, was sold at auction sale 
on September 17, 1925, for $60,000; 
the real estate, including machinery and 
equipment, being sold for $50,000, and 
the amount realized for ‘personal prop- 
erty at the sale being the sum of 
$10,000. The referee found as a mat- 
ter of: fact that the actual walue as of 
the second Monday in April, 1925, of | 


Bonds for Financing 
School Construction 
Liable to Income Tax 


Internal Revenue Bureau De- 
cides Corporations Are 
Exempt as State 


Institutions. 


(OFFICE DECISION OF THE INCOME TAX 
UNIT, I. T. 2874.) 


Interest on bonds issued by corpora- 
tions formed under the act of the legis- 
lature of Indiana, approved March 10, 
1927, providing for formation of corpo- 
rations solely for financing acquisition of 
school sites and erection of school build- 
ings in the case of a specified class of 
private school corporations of the State, 
is not exempt from income tax, accord- 
ing to a decision of the Income Tax Unit, 
L.. T. 2374, 

The decision in full text follows: 


An opinion is requested relative to t 
taxability of interest on bonds issued hy 
corporations formed under an act of the 
Legislature of Indiana, approved on 
March 10, 1927, referred to as “Engrossed 
house bill No. 368,” providing for the 
formation of corporations under the laws 
of Indiana solely for the purpose of 
financing the acquisition of school sites 
and the erection of school buildings in 
the case of a specified class of private 
school corporations of the State. 


It appears that the purpose intended 
to be served by the statute is to provide 
means to meet the needs of private 
school corporations which, by reason of 
statutory or constitutional limitations, 
are precluded from incurring additional 


| indebtedness to obtain funds for school 


purposes. The corporations so provided 
for are authorized to obtain through the 
issuance of bonds such funds as may be 
needed in order to acquire the sites and 
erect the necessary school buildings. 


These buildings are leased to the 
school corporations with the provision 
that the school corporation shall have 
the option at any time prior to the ex- 
piration of the lease to purchase the 
property at such a figure”as will enable 
the fimance corporation to redeem its 
outstanding obligations and to liquidate, 
The question is presented as to whether 
the interest paid on the bonds of such 
corporations is exempt from the income 
tax in. the hands of the recipient. 


Section 2 of the Indiana statute ap- 
proved. March 10, 1927, provides in part 
as follows: 


“No such contract of lease shall be en- 





this personal property was $12,000, but 
to insure fairness of valuation he found 
the actual walue at which the personal 
property should have been assessed to 
be the sum of $15,000, and upon this 
basis computeed the tax of $559.57, 
that amount including collection fee 
of 1 per cent. No interest was allowed. 


The petitioner urges as eror the find- 
ing of the referee that the machinery 
and equipment which was included in 
the assessment as personalty was in fact 


son of such erroneous inclusion is ille- 
gal, excessive, and void. It is insisted 
that equitably it makes no difference, | 
either to the bankrupt or creditors, 
whether the machinery and fixtures 
were assessed as real or personal prop- 
erty, the rate being the same as to both 
classes of property, and that if the 
assessing officer was correct in his valu- 
ation the taxes should be paid thereon. 

Consideration of the general tax laws 
of the State of Michigan leads to the 
conclusion that it was the intention of 
the legislature that real and personal 
property should be separately assessed. 
Section 3996 of the Compiled Laws of 
1915 reads: 


“For the purpose of taxation real 
property shall include all lands within 
the State, and all buildings and fixtures 
thereon, and appurtenances thereto, ex- 
such as are expressly exempted by 
aw.’ 

The statutes provide that real prop- 
erty shall be assessed “in the township 
or place where situated” (Section 3997) 
while personal property is assessed to 
the owner ‘‘in the township in. which he 
is an inhabitant” (Section 4007). Taxes 
upon real property become a lien only 
upon the property assessed, while per- 
sonal taxes become alien *‘on all. per- 
sonal property” (Section. 4035). The 
remedics provided by statute for the 
collection of unpaid taxes oni real and 
personal property are different. (See 
Sections 4035, 4051, et seq.) It seems 
clear that the machinery and equipment 
which are here assessed as_ personal 
property should have been assessed as 
real estate. Detroit United Railway v. 
State Tax Comnissioners, 136 Mich. 93; 
Monrote Water Co. v. Township of 
Frenchtown, 98 Mich. 431; City of De- 
troit v. George, 214 Mich. 664; Oska- 
loosa Water Co. v. Board of Equaliza- 
tion, 84 Iowa 407; Huntington et al. v. 
Central Pacific R. Co., 12 Fed. Cas. 974. 





Provisions of Statutes 
For Collecting Taxes 

In view of the express provisions of 
the statutes referred to and the drastic 
differences provided by statute for the 
collection of taxes assessed upon real 
and personal property it cannot fairly 
be said that an erroneous assessment in } 


tered into by such school corporation ex- 
cept with a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Indiana solely 
for the purpose of acquiring a site, 
erecting thereon a school building, leas- 
ing the same to such school corporation 
and collecting the rentals therefor, all 
without profit to said corporation, its of- 
ficers, directors and stockholders, other 
than the return of capital actually in- 
vested, plus interest or dividends thereon 
not to exceed 6 per cent per annum. 

“Such lease contract shall also pro- 
vide that any amount of rental received 
by the corporation over and above the 
amount necessary to meet its incidental 
corporate expenses and to pay dividends 
or interest on its securities shall be ap- 
plied in the redemption and cancellation 
of its ‘outstanding securities.” 

The only provision of the Revenue Act 
of 1926 which is suggested as exempting 
from taxation the interest here involved 
is that portion of section 213 which pro- 
vides: 

“(b) The term ‘gross income’ does not 
include the following items, which shall 
be exempt from taxation under this title: 

“(4) Interest upon (A) the obliga- 
tions of a State, Territory, or any po- 
litical subdivision thereof, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; * * *.”’ 

It will be noted that interest received 
by a taxpayer would be exempt from 
taxation under this provision only in case 
it is imterest-upon the obligations of a 
State or a political subdivision thereof, 
While the corporations which issued the 
bonds in question are formed to furth 
education within the State of Indiana, 
they are essentially private corporations, 

The bonds issued are the obligations 
of. such private corporations. The cor- 
porations alone’are responsible for their 
payment. 

The bonds are not the obligations of 
the State of Indiana or a political sub. 
division thereof. It must accordingly 
be held that the interest receivable on 
such bonds is not exempt from the ine 
come tax. 

a ea? mete, 


ares =p irene coer 
this particular “does not prejudice the 
property rights of the person whose 
property’ is taxed” within the meaning 
of the curative statute. €Section 4098 
Compiled Laws of 1915). / The finding 
of the referee upon this phase of the 
controversy is therefore confirmed. 
Section 4018 of the Compiled Laws 
of Michigan indicates the intent of the 
legislature that personal property shall 
be assessed at its “true cash value.” It 
provides that the supervisor shall “es. 
timate the true cash value of all the 
personal property of each person.” The 
question heré presented, therefore, ig 
whether the assessment of $134,200 as 
the true cash value of the personal 


(Cornet 


inucd on Page 10, -Column 5.] 
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Foreign Trade 


Economic Renaissance of Europe Is Observed 
By Director of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Sees Revival Abeoud 
Of Business Morale 


Adjustment to New Environ- 
ments Now Recognized as 
Problem to Be Solved. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
trade policies, embargos, import and ex- 
port quotas, etce.—were fully and frankly 
analyzed in the two large international 
business conferences this summer at Ge- 
neva and Stockholm, 

While it is too early to observe many 
definite results from these gatherings 
there can be no doubt of their helpful 
reactions upon several continental trade 
agreements and tariff schedules now in 
process of formation, especially as re- 
g4rds simplification of customs proced- 
ures and classifications, and the duration 
periods of international commercial un- 
derstandings. 

Out of one group of 18) European 
trade treaties drawn up since 1920, no 
less than 153 were only valid for one year 
or less. International business has thus 
been reduced almost to a nomad exist- 
ence, living in tents, subject to eviction 
on a few weeks’ or even a few hours 
notice. 

This situation has led to a determina- 
tion to substitute at least frame dwell- 
ings, so to speak, for the tents, The tend- 
ency of late has been toward longer 
termed agreements so that business 
might have assurance of something more 
than one-night stands. 


Widespread Ex pansion 
Of Air Traffic in Europe 


Tangible data on the new commer cial 
era in the Old World are abundant. 
For example, transyjortation facilities 
have notably improved during the past 
12 months. There has been a widespread 
expansion of air traffic, not simply on the 
Continent but in definite plans for serv- 
ice from European capitals to the trade 
centers of Africa, the Far East, and even 
for combination air, rail and ship facili- 
ties to South America. 

Rail traffic has been notably expedited 
and several new ‘‘luxury trains’ have 
been recently put on. Even shipping has 
revived of late, especially because of the 
further replacement of steam by motor 
power. German tonnage, for example, 
now stands at about 3,500,000 tons, 
largely of the latest motorized type, and 
although this is some 30 per cent below 
its prewar total, it is probably almost 
equal to the 1913 figure in terms of ac- 
tual carrying power. 

Particularly encouraging has Leen the 
completion of currency and budgetary 
stabilization in practically all countries. 
Another financial indicator of importance 
has been the steady advance of savings. 
Their total in Germany, for instance, 
on July 1, 1927, exceeded 3,178,000,000 
marks, as compared with 2,154,000,000 
in Jane, 1926, a formidable increase of 
nearly 80 per cent. 

A neconomic phenomenon is evident 
which has appeared after every war in 
modern times, namely the intensive ex- 
ploitation of the resources of colonies, 
dominions, and other economically “new” 
lands as a solution for unemployment, 
and in general to redress the havoc of 
warfare in the mother countries. 

The reactions of this movement upon 
American trade have already set in: 
first in the stimulation of buying power 
in the new lands, many of which require 
just the type of mining machinery, farm 
equipment, road building apparatus, etc., 
which was used in opening up our Own 
country. Secondly, however, there is 
a perfectly natural endeavor to con- 
serve the benefits of this new develop- 
ment primarily for the parties immedi- 
ately involved, especially through prefer- 
ential tariffs, to wh. h wecan take no ex- 
ception unless there be evidence of dis- 
crimination. This has a hearing not only 
on our exports of manufactures to the 

ew lands but also on our sales of those 
staples which play so large a part in our 
exports to “urope, notably cotton, 
cereals, petroleum, lumber, etc., for the 
production of which several of the man- 
dated territories, dominions, and colonies 
are well fitted. 


Unemployment Figures 
Steadily Dwindling 


The industrial situation in the Old 
Word has still many unfavorable spots 
in some districts or industries, but on 
the whole the recovery in recent months 
has been decidedly gratifying. Unem- 
ployment figures have beeh dwindling 
steadily; in the United Kingdom the de- 
cline during the past 12 months has 
been from about 1,600,000 down to 
1,000,000, of whom about 400,000 are 
only casually unemployed. Of course, 
this substantial eduction was partly 
due to the settlement of the coal strike, 
but coupled with this is the striking fact 
that there are today over 1,150,000 more 
workers actually employed in the King- 
dom than there were in 1912. 

In Germany recovery has been even 
more spectacular, the number of unem- 
ployed having fallen from 1,700,000 in 
June, 1926, to 541,000 in June, 1927. The 
decline in France during recent months 
has been at the rate of 2,000 a week. 
Strikes have decreased in almost every 
important industry and manufacturing 
center; throughout central Europe the 
number of industrial disturbances has 
fallen off nearly GO per cent below 1925 
figures, Industrial production generally 
has risen steadily. Steel exports of Eu- 
rope for 1927 will show for the first time 
a substantial gain—probably about 
per cent—in volume over 1913. 

All of this betterment will undoubtedly 
mean improved buying power on the 
part of not only our leading customer 
(Europe took 48 per cent of our exports 
in the last 12 months) but also in the 
oversea European dominions and other 
sources of her foods, raw materials, etc. 
Nevertheless, the . possible implications | 
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in this recovery in terms of more inten- 
sive competition should not be _ over- 
looked by American industry. - 
Transatlantic Rivals 


Increase Activities 

Each of our leading trans-Atlantic 
rivals is making preparations for ac- 
tive drives in Latin American and Far 
Eastern markets. For this purpose they 
are rapidly marshalling the aid of new 
governmental trade promotive officers 
(such as that of Italy, better transporta- 
tion and communication facilities 
(among others, the new Berlin-Buenos 
Aires radio-phone service, and the Brit- 
ish radio beam control to Australia), 
and various governmental credit insur- 
ance schemes, export subsidies, cartels 
under official patronage, etc. The time 
for watchful, aggressive initiative for 
American export is at hand. 

An equally significant factor in this 
economic renaissance has been the re- 
covery of numerous so-called 
items in international transactions. For 
instance, the value of middle men’s 
services performed by the United King- 
dom for the trade of other nations, in- 
cluding interest on commercial and in- 
dustrial loans, will probably exceed two 
billion dollars this year. Secondly, 
American tourist expenditures in Eu- 
rope, Which have contributed conspicu- 
ously to the rehabilitation of several 
countries, will this year exceed one-half 
billion dollars; in fact, in some coun- 
tries—France, for example—the erount 
thus expended by our tourists for serv- 
ices is more than that paid by America 
for merchandise imports from _ those 
countries. 
the retail tragsactions and services that 
go to make up this substantial item of 
tourist traffie are far higher than those 


made on exports of merchandise on a | 


wholesale basis. 

Thirdly, the control by European cap- 
ital of lucrative raw material enterprises 
overseas is still evident, especially in 
rubber, tin, nitrates, gold, 
vegetable oils, etc. British capital still 
owns $1,000,000,000 worth of railroads 
in Argentina, a good portion of whose 
traffic is im the wool, hides, quebracho, 
and other merchandise which makes up 
the $83,000,000 of annual imports of the 
States from Argentina. Belgian ex- 
ploitation of Congo copper promises to 
be of major importance in that trade. 
Dutch operations in'rubber are assuming 
major proportions. 

The :mport trade of the United States 
in many of these commodities is ‘provid- 
ing a large portion of the support for 
such overseas European properties. If 


we select 10 countries in the Far East | 


and Latin America in which there are 
notable European investments, it is found 
that the exports of those countries to the 
United States have increased 362 per 
cent since 1913, whereas their exports 
to other countries have increased by 87 
per cent. Every carload of wool shipped 
from the ranches of Australia and Argen- 
tina en route to the United States con- 
tributes its share of dividends to thou- 
sands of British railway stock-owners. 
Trade Barriers Retard 


Business izz Europe 


It must not be inferred, of course, that | 


there is no room for further improve- 
ment in the European economic situation. 

Business leaders throughout the Old 
World complain that trade barriers are 
still retarding commercial development 
all over the Continent. They point out, 
for example, that over 8,000 miles of new 
frontiers were set up in Europe by the 
Treaty of Versailles and several of these, 
as well as the older ones, have been deco- 
rated with strands of barbed wire in 
the shape of cumbersome customs pro- 
cedure, multiplicity of tariff classifica- 
tions, and, in general, an_ all too 
widely prevalent excessive economic na- 
tionalism. 

Those trans-Atlantic observers who 
have been studying American business 
conditions have commented upon the en- 
tire absence of any comparable barriers 
in our inter-state commerce. They have 
been fascinated by the picturesque de- 
tails of large scale manufacturing made 
possible by such an unimpeded domestic 
market, but in the main they seem to 
have underestimated the value of the 
stimulation of mass consumption, rather 
than mass production, of endeavors for 
better distribution methods and improve- 
ments in wagres, working conditions, and 
buying power. 

Indeed, much has been said of late in 
continental circles regarding the _ possi- 
bliity of customs unions and other eco- 
nomic groupings into a “United States 
of Europe,’” the inference being that 
there is need for a massing of business 
resources and particularly of markets 
somewhat comparable to the vast un- 
hampered trade area within this country. 

This proposal seems to have distracted 
attention from the possibilities of de- 
mand expansion within various countries. 
In the case of Germany, for instance, the 
rapid improvement in buying power, 
which is increasingly evident, would 
seem to suggest that it might be possible 
to raise the present low consumption rate 
of automobiles, which ist one for every 
two hundred inhabitants, as compared 
with one for 46 in the United Kingdom 
and one for five in the United States. 


Europeans Inclined 


To Ask Government Aid 

There still is a prevalent inclination 
in Europe to call for government inter- 
vention, control, or manipulation when- 
ever a trade is in momentary distress— 
outright subsidies of public funds, credit 
insurance devices, export bonuses, and 
in several countries complete monopoli- 
zation of given trades by the govern- 
ment, 

In the main, however, the sober opin- 
ion of responsible European leaders 
seems to be mobilizing against these 
rather costly devices; certainly the views 
expressed at the Geneva Economic Con- 
ference and the International Chamber 
of Commerce. meeting at Stockholm 
were emphatically against all «such in- 
trusions of political agencies into busi- 


invisible | 


And the rates of profit on | 


petroleum, | 


| chemical 


| Comments on Results 


Continental Trade Agreements 
Tariff Schedules Ex- 
pected to Show Reaction. 


and 


ness. Every proposal at these gather- 
ings to set up bureaucratic policing 
agencies to enforce 
lations regarding industry, labor, ete., 
was promptly voted down, and the reso- 
lutions adopted condemning government 
controls of trade in raw material were 
unequivocal, 

It is gratifying to note in European 
business circles practically complete ab- 
sence of any bitterness or hostility to- 
ward the United Stctes. ‘There is, 
fact, on the contrary <= steadily increas- 
ing appreciation of the need for mutual 
trans-Atlantic good will for the facilita- 
tion of capital edvances and the steady 
increase of merchandise 
which have been growing 
both directions. 

The value of American loans has been 
all too keenly appreciated to permit of 
any serious interference throt -+ impul- 
sive, superficial hostility. Sin-e 
over 
Germany, 
at least a substantial portion of the in- 
dustrial and commercial recovery of 
that country, with con=cquen: helpful re- 
actions to its neighbors. 


regularly in 


Chemical Exposition 


To Be Held by Italy 


Six-Months Exhibit of Ap- 
paratus to Be Open to 
Other Nations. 


Turin will be the scene of a six-month 
exposition in 1928 under 
auspices of the Italian Government, the 
Department of Commerce has just been 
advised by the office of the Commercial 
Attache at Rome. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

An important chemical exposition will 
be held at Turin under the auspices of 
and supported by the Italian Govern- 
ment. The exposition will last six 
months and will be confined to the na- 
tional industry in the case of chemical 
products, but will be international as 
regards machinery and apparatus 
the chemical industry. Machinery 
apparatus for the chemical industry of 
the following types are to be exhibited: 

(a) Pulverization and mixing, sieving, 
heating ovens and industrial processes, 
filtering, evaporating, distillation, crys- 
tallization, sublimation, centrifugal ma- 
chines, suction plants, compressors, 
vacuums lignification of gas, compressed 
gases, drums, etc. 

(b) Combustion gassification. 

(c) Containers. 

(d) Refrigerators, ice machines, and 
refrigerating machinery of all kinds. 

Detailed information may be secured 
by 
Esecutivo Manifestazioni 
zioni — Esposizioni 1928 — 
Chimica,” Via Carlo Alberto N. 
Turin (102). 


Commemora- 
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Industrial Circles 
Active in Austria 


Trade Slackens in Few Com- 


modities; Winter Business 
Outlook Fair. 


Industrial activity in Austria was 
maintained in August though trade 
slackened in cotton goods, shoes, leather 
specialties, ready made clothing and tim- 
ber, according to advices received by the 
Department of Commerce from the Com- 
mercial Attache at H. Lawrence Groves. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Notwithstanding the fact that Aus- 
trian industrial activity was again well 
maintained in August, there was a cer- 
tain seasonal trade slackening in some 
lines, including cotton goods, shoes, 
leather specialties, ready made clothing 
and timber. However, the number of 
advance trade inquiries for fall and win- 
ter delivery promises a continuation of 
a fair amount of business in 
branches. 

The Government is contemplating a 
three to five-year investment program 
for railways, roads, and other public 
utilities. It is anticipated that this may 
be presented to the International Finance 
Control Committee, in October, for con- 
sideration. 

Effective August 25, the official dis- 
count rate was reduced from 7 per cent 
to 6.5 per cent. This indicates the fa- 
vorable development in the money mar- 





| 


ket and the satisfactory position of the 


National Bank. The action is also espe-* 


fact | : 
| head, respectively, 


cially interesting in view of the 
that it was found necessary, on July 21, 
to advance this same rate from 6 per cent 
to 7 per cent, as a consequence of in- 
creased domestic requirements and of 
the higher rates prevailing in Germany 
and England. In general the current 
financial status of the Government con- 
tinues strong, with monthly surpluses 
substantially exceeding expectations. 
The value of declared exports to the 
United States in July, as reported by 
Consul Hurley in Vienna, was $880,000. 
The short general strike, following the 
Vienna 2iots, made itself felt in the lower 
trade returns for July. June imports, ex- 
clusive of previous metals, totaled $34,- 


000,000, while those for July were less , 


by $1,100,000. |Exports in July aggre- 
gating $20,600,000 were lower than in 
June by $3,400,000 ~ 


Of Two Conferences | 


international regu- | 


movements, | 
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| frigorificos 
! 2,320,609 sheep, 


High Price’ ol f Cotton 
Induces Argentinians 
To lnerease Acreage 


Praciically Entire Crop Sold 
and Growers Reporied 
Enthusiastic Over the 


1928 Outlook. 


The Argentine cotton crop sold at high 
prices and growers are planning to in- 
crease the acreage next season, the De- 
partment of Commerce is advised by the 
Commercial .Attache at Buenos Aires, 
Alexander V. Dye. The export situation 
continues favorable. 

The report follows in full text: 

Practically the entire Argentine cot- 
ton crop has been sold at high prices. 


| Cotton growers, it is stated, are enthusi- 
~~ | astic 
in | 


over the situation and _ provided 
fair weather prevails, it is expected a 
record acreage will be planted during the 
next season. 

Demand for Linseed. 

European demand for 'inseed is strong 
but the American demand is weak, and 
prices have dropped slightly. Cattle 
prices are high and good pastures enable 
growers to hold their stock. Practically 
no wool is left in the country. Hide 
prices have recovered somewhat from 
the recent decline as a result of pur- 
chases by the Soviet Government. Amer- 
ican buyers are also active in the hide 
market but Europeans are taking little. 

The export situation continues to be 
good, but cereal shipments which, al- 
though sold at low prices, were very 
large in volume, will soon commence to 
fall off. Corn, which is generally of good 
quality, 
quantities. 

Market Overstocked. 

Automobile imports are small but it 
is believed that sales’ prospects will im- 
prove after the spring season in October. 
The lumber market is overstocked, par- 
ticularly with pitch pine, and, owing to 
extremely heavy competition, shipments 
to arrive are quoted at low 
prices. The agricultural implement 
trade is steadily improving. 

During the first six months of this 
year imports into Argentina amounted 
to 394,247,766 gold pesos as against 
427,299,234 pesos during the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. On the 
other hand, exports were valued at 553,- 
902,469 gold pesos and 446,465,215 gold 
pesos respectively. Consequently, there 


Lumber 


| is a large balance of trade in favor of 


Argentina, but, as a large portion of 
Argentina’s importing is done during the 
this balance 
should be reduced considerably by the 
end of the year. 


International Fair 
Next Year in Poland 


Chief Industrial Districts to Be 
Represented; American 
Exhibits Sought. 


An international fair representing the 
chief industrial districts of 
Katowice beginning in 
1928, the Department of Commerce is 
advised by the Assistant Trade Com- 
misisoner at Warsaw, L. J. Cochrane. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The City of Katowice, Poland, an- 
nounces that beginning in 1928 it will 
organize an International Fair along the 
lines of the Lemberg and Posen [airs. 


portance as representing the chief in- 
dustrial districts of Poland and should 
to American manufacturers of 


related equipment a better 
of getting their wares 
prospects than either the Posen or Lem- 
berg fairs. 


Argentina Increases 
Animal Slaughtering 


The Department of Commerce 
just been advised by the Trade Commis- 
sioner at Buenos Aires, Samuel T. Ers- 
kine, that official figures just issued by 
the Meat Control Office of Argentina 
show increases in the slaughtering of 
food animals during the first half of this 
year. Most of this product is destined 
for the export trade. 

The text of Mr. Erskine’s 
lows: 

Slaughtering of animals in Argentina 
has increased during the first six 
months of the year 1927, according to 
figures just issued by the Meat Control 
Office. Killings by the frigorificos dur- 
ing this period came to 1,767,543 head of 
cattle, 2,387,688 sheep, and 107,535 pigs, 
of which there were exported 1,457,454 
head of cattle, 2,220,265 sheep, and 9,481 
pigs, local consumers taking 310,098, 
167,423, and 98,054 head, respectively. 

In the first six months of 1926 the 
slaughtered 1,535,778 cattle, 
and 80,218 pigs, export 
2,178,815, and 14,885 
the figures for local 
being 304,501, 141,794, and 


report fol- 


taking 1,231,272, 


consumption 
65,335 head. 

In accordance with these 
first six months of 1927 
creased slaughtering over 


figures, the 
shows an in- 


the same pe- 


| riod of last year to the extent of 231,770 


head of cattle, 67,079 sheep, and 27,317 
pigs. The increase for export has been 
226,182 head of cattle and 41,450 sheep, 


; while the increase for home consumption 


5,588 head of cattle, 25,629 
sheep, and 32,719 pigs, there being a 
decrease in pigs for export to the 
amount of 5,402 head. 


has been 


Additional Commerce news 
will be found on Page 6. 
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Germany Shown to Be Leading Market 
For Sale of American Goods Abroad 


Department of Commerce Issues Weekly Statement Giv- 
ing Foreign Trade Opportunities. 


Germany’s activity in the American , 


commodity market is indicated by the 
fact that it leads all others in the weekly 
list of foreign trade opportunities is- 
suea by the Department of Commerce 
September 3. Not only 
want more American goods than any 
other countries, but it offers more open- 
ings through agents jor these goods. 


quiries received are available to firms 
and individuals upon application to any 


district or cooperative branch of the Bu- | 
Com- | 


reau of Foreign anc Domestic 
merce, Department of Commerce. 

The asterisk indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agen’. The numbers prefixed to the 
trade opportunities listed refer to con- 
fidential information regarding the par- 
ticular inquiries, 
district offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
To obtain the 
confidential information it is necessary 
only foy American exporters to apply to 
the nearest office of the Bureau, giving 
the number or 


The list of wants follows: 


Purchasers. 

Argentina—28095, bags, 
27095, yarn, cotton. 

Australia—27108, butyl acetate; 27108, 
Butyl alcohol; 27102, Deertongue leaves; 
27103, drugs, botanical; 27108, gums; 
*27175, paint-spraying outfits; *27175, 
panel press and other forming machines 
suitable for small automobile works; 
27108, resins, artificial; 27129, sewing 
machine parts for cabinet machines; 
*27175, sanding, polishing, and finishing 
machines; *27175, sheet-metal 
machinery; *27175, seat-forming presses; 
*27175, upholstery appliances and 27108, 
ethyl acetate. 

Brazil—*27172, phonographs; 
phonograph records; *27172, toys. 

Canada—27105, calcium chloride; 27120, 
electrical fittings and fixtures for public 
buildings; 27139, water supply units, 
compressed air, electrically operated. 

Chile—27133, metal-tube-manufactur- 
ing machinery. 

China—*27087f, flour; *27087f, hard- 
ware, builders’ and general. 

Cuba—27131, shirt sewing machines. 

England—27075f, apples in boxes and 
barrels. 


flour and 


*27172, 


Numerous Commodities 
Are Sought in Germany 
France—27170f, apples, dried and 
evaporated; 27170f, canned fruit; 27091, 
cotton sail cloth; 27170f, fruit, dried; 
*27173, furnaces, “oll burning for central 
heating; 27170f, lard; 27091, yacht sup- 
plies, such as pulleys, screws, sail eye- 
lets, bronzed and galvanized thimbles, 


| Shackles and belaying cleats, and 27091, 





| 
| 
; 
| 
: 
J 


| mineral oils, 
This new fair will be of particular im- | 
| and yellow; *27135f, prunes, dried; 27104, 


| tine; 


rope, Manila. 

Germany—27116, automobile cleaning 
compound, liquid, in barrels; *27080f, ap- 
ples; *27135, antimony; *27135, borax; 
*27135, boric acid; 27082f, bacon; *27135, 
bismuth; 27188, clover hullers; 27135, 
carbonate of soda; *27117, casein; 27152, 
cocoa waste; *27083f, canned asparagus, 
salmon, crabs, lobster, and fruit salad; 
*27081f, canned lobster; 27171f, casings, 
beef and pork, dried, salted, and in brine; 
*“27081f, coffee powder; 27106f, fish and 
meat meal; *27081f, fruit juices; 27164, 
glue stock; 27155, glypho; 27155, Gly- 
karamel; 27106, guano; *27135f, honey; 
27164, hair, animal; 27093, hosiery clips, 
cotton; “27080f, lemon and fruit powders 
and cystals; 27171f, lard; 27082f, 
lard; 27117, meat meal; *27117, 
and 27117f, oil, vegetables; 
“27146, plows; *27107, petrolatum green 


paraffin; *27117, paraffin; 27167, photo- 
graphic and cinematographic apparatus 
with accessories, for amateurs; 27126, 
playground novelties, children’s; *27117, 
rosin; 27104, rosin; '*27161, shoes, rubber, 


especially tennis shoes with crepe soles; 
| 27138, 


threshing machines; *27146, 
threshing and mowing machines; *27146, 
tractors; 27106, tankage; 27104, turpen- 
*27135, vanadium; *27079f, vege- 
table and animal oils and fats, and 27164, 
wool, carpet and tanners. 

Iceland—*27077f, canned fruit; *27077f, 
condensed milk; *27077f, coffee, *2707T7f, 
flour; *27077f, groceries; *27077f, rolled 
oats, and *27077f, sugar, granulated and 
cube. 

Italy—*27159, boots and_ overshoes, 
rubber; *27151, rosin; *27159, rubber 
soles, and *27159, water bottles, rubber. 

Mexico—27169, ax handles; 27169, 
broom handles; 27169, broom corn in 
bales; 27169f, canned meats; 27169f, 
fiour, sacked; 27169f, oil, olive, in cans; 
27169f, potatoes and oinions, in carload 
lots; 27168f, wheat, hard. 

Norway—27177, stoves 
kerosene. 

Spain—27157, carborundum paper, wa- 
terproof, 


and lamps, 


Sumatra—27101, automobile parts for | 


light cars and trucks. 
West Indies—27182, 


lighting equipment for theaters. 
Australia—27114, botanicals; 27109, 
chemicals, heavy; 27142, canned salmon 


confectionery 
wrapping ma- 
27158. 


tling machinery; 27176, 
machinery, especially 
chines; 27176, labeling machines; 
paper 
27109, rosin, and 27109, sulphur. 
Automobile Accessories 


Are Wanted in Brazil 
Brazil—27096, automobile 
27096, beach cloth; 27096, cotton piece 
goods; 27096, toilet preparations and 
27096, yarn, cotton, rayon, and wool. 


Canada—27134, elevator equipment for | 
office buildings, hotels, and apartments; | 

27130, novelties; 27128, novelties; 27098, | 
shirting, broadcloth and silk and 27128, 


toys. 
Canary Islands—27110, 
ment, liquid. 
China—27092, cotton piece 
27092, hosiery, cotton and 27087, plumb- 
ing and heating equipment 


shoe-sole ce- 


does Germany| | ; 
| cially fruit; 


| fruit, dried; 
Detailed information on the many in- 


| served; 


which is mailed to the | 


numbers of the inquiry | 
or inquiries in which they are interested. | 


| ber, 


working | 
& | men’s 





canning ma- | 
chinery, pineapple, automatic, and 27118, | 


waxing and printing machines; 


accessories; | 





goods; | 


Egypt—27162, automobile accessories; 
27162, bicycles; 27162, belts, waist, rub- 
ber; 27162, druggists’ sundries, rubber; 
27162, motorcycles and 
27162, tooth paste. 

England—27085f, canned foods, espe- 
27124, electric motor ap- 
27084f, fish meals; 27085f, 
27084f, guanos. 


accessories; 


pliances; 


Agents. 

France—27147, automobile accessories; 
27170f, canned fruit; 27165, cotton, raw; 
27166, cotton, raw; 27125, electrical ap- 
pliances; 27153f, fats; 27153f, fruit, 
dried; 27086f, meats, smoked and pre- 
27122, radio sets and parts; 
27125, radio sets and parts and 27153f, 
sugar. 

Germany—27156, advertising novel- 
ties, especially malleable iron fittings; 
27135, carbonate of soda; 27112, colors, 
titanium (white); 27150f, 
cakes and meal; 27081f, canned lobster; 
27112, cement, white; 27144f, fish and 
meat meals; 27143f, fish meal and scrap; 
27089f, flour; 27089f, fruit, dried; 27114f, 
fruit, dried; 27078f,.fruit, dried; 27113f. 
fruit, dried; 27156, household electrical 
appliances; 27114f, honey; 27089f, honey; 
27156, hardware; 27140, hardware novel- 
ties, especially ‘malleabl eiron fittings; 


27156, household devices, hand-operated; | 
| 27089f, 


lard; 27143f, 
scraps; 27150f, oils, 
27150, oils, essential; 27111, paraffin; 
27118, paraffin; 27113, rosin; 27149, 
rosin; 27111, rosin; 27161, 
especially tenmis shoes with crepe 
soles and 27149, turpentine. 

Indis — 27090, binding cloth; 27123, 
fans, ceiling and table; 27090, hosiery, 
and women’s; 27090, remnants; 
, brass sheets; 27137, gun metal; 

7137, hardware, builders’; 27137, metal 
pak ad 27137, printing, writing, station- 
ery, and typewriting paper, and 27137, 
petroleum products. 

Italy—27145, agricultural 

Latvia — 27127, bicycles, 
and 27127, motorcycles. 

Mexico—27148, medicinal and toilet 
preparations. 

Netherlands — 27076f, linseed cakes, 
and 27076f, oils. 

Porto Rico — 27097, caps, wool, light 
weight; 27097, hats, felt and straw; 
27097, neckties, silk and knit; 27097, 
shirts, cotton, silk, and rayon, and 27097, 
underwear, nainsook, men’s. 

Rumania — 27154, chemicals; 27154, 
chinaware; 27154, glassware; 27154, por- 
celainware, and 27154, roofing sheets, 
black sheets, and tin plate. 

South Africa—27119, electrical appli- 
ances, and 27121, ranges, electric. 

Spain — 27174, shoe-repairing ma- 
chines. 

Sweden — 27163, hosiery, silk and 
rayon, and 27163, summer and winter 
underwear of best quality. 


Anthracite Output 
Increases Sharply 


meat meal and 
fats, and oilseeds; 


27187 


low-priced, 


Production of Bituminous Coal 
Also Continued to Gain in 


Week Ended August 27. 


Production of bituminous coal during 
the week ended August 27 was 9,744,000 


in the same week was 2,243,000 net tons, 
according to’ the weekly statement of 
production of the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

“Preliminary telegraphic _ reports, 
courteously furnished by the American 
Railway Association, indicate that the 
number of cars loaded on Monday and 
Tuesday of the present week (August 
29-September 38) was approximately 2 
per cent greater than on the correspond- 
ing days of the preceding week. 

“The production of bituminous coal 
continues to increase. The total output 
during the week ended August 27, in- 
cluding lignite and coal coked at the 
mines, is estimated at 9,744,00 Onet tons, 


| @ gain of 604,000 tons, or 6.6 per cent, 


over the output in the preceding week. 

“The production of anthracite recorded 
a sudden and sharp increase during the 
week ended August 27. The total out- 
put is estimated at 2,245,000 net tons, 
a gain of 41.6 per cent over the output 
in the preceding week. This figure has 
been reached but once during the past 
four years—in the last week of August, 
1925, in anticipation of the scheduled 
suspension, production amounted to 2,- 
263,000 tons.” 

Production of beehive coke in the 
week ended August 27 amounted to 111,- 


cottonseed | 


shoes, rub- | 


| an experimental 
; year 
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No Refrigeration : 
Needed in Storage 


Of Syrup in in Winter 


New Ruling Benefits Farm. 
ers; Federal Inspectors 


to Watch Tank 


Temperatures. 


Cane syrup may be stored in large 
tanks in Federal warehouses during the 
fall and winter months without refrig- 
eration so long as temperatures remain 
sufficiently low, according to a decision 
just made by the Division of Warehous- 
ing, Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
the chief of the Division, H. S. Yohe, 
stated orally on September 2. Previously 
the storage of syrup in tanks has been 
permitted only when refrigeration was 
applied at once. The new ruling will 
effect a saving of about 414 to 5 cents 


| per gallon to farmers by the elimination 


of extra barrel charges. 

The change was made as a result of 
storing of syrup last 
in the tanks of a licensed syrup 
warehouse man at Cairo, Ga. Mr. Yohe 
and Mr. F. M. Crout, recentiy inspected 
the syrup in the tanks and found the 
quality and condition of the syrup, to 
which refrigeration was applied only in 
the warmer months, such as to warrant 
a revision of the old requirement. 

The new ruling provides that syrup 
when properly inspected, may be placed 
in tanks and left there for licensed in- 
spectors to determine when refrigera- 
tion should be applied. In no event must 
refrigeration be applied later than 
March 1, it was decided, and when re- 
frigeration has been once applied, it 
must be applied continuously thereafter, 


Regulation of Weights 


Outlined in Handbook 


machinery. | 
| Bureau 


of Standards De. 
scribes Better Methods 
of Supervision. 


A new handbook dealing with the ad- 
ministration of weights and measures has 
just been issued by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Department of Commerce 
stated September 3. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Weights and measures administration 
is dealt with in a Bureau of Standards 
handbook just issued. This handbook 
presents in non-technical language a com- 
plete word picture of weights and meas- 
ures supervision. In the opening chap- 
ter it is stated that the function of the 
weights and measures official is “to 
secure equity in all commercial determi- 
nations of quantity,” and the entire hand- 
book is an elaboration of this theme. 

The handbook is in four parts, de- 
voted, respectively, to the general aspects 
of the subject, mechanical activities of 
the weights and measures official, su- 
pervisional activities of the official, and 
records and reports, and in three ap- 
pendices are given certain Federal 
weights and measures laws with the reg- 
ulations promulgated thereunder, three 
different forms of a model State weights 
and measures law, and a schedule of 
necessary standards and equipment for 


: .,. | Weights and measures offices i 
net tons and production of anthracite | ns : maures offices of diflergas 


size and character. 

The handbook will be of interest to 
the general reader by reason of its pres- 
entation of a subject not generally well 
understood, but which has a direct ap- 
plication to everyday household econom- 
ics; merchants, industrial concerns and 
manufacturers will find a descriptior of 
many principles which are frequently 
imperfectly understood and a clear con- 
ception of which may be of great im- 
portance in the conduct of their business; 
State and municipal government offi- 
cials may use the handbook as a guide 
in the establishment of new departments 
or the reorganization of existing depart- 


| ments of weights and measures; and new 


; ments, 


000 net tons, as compared with 108,000 | 


net tons in the preceding week, the Bu- 
reau’s figures showed. 


World Consumption 
Of Cotton Increases 


While world consumption of Ameri- 


and asparagus; 27176, canning and bot- can cotton increased over 2,000,000 bales 


for the 1926-27 season as compared with 
the 1925-26 season, total consumption of 
all growths for the yar was only 1,209,- 
000 bales greater than during the preced- 
ing year, according to a cablegram just 
received by the Department of Agricul- 


| ture from the International Cotton Fed- 


eration at Manchester. 

The full text of the Department state- 
ments concerning mill consumption and 
stocks of cotton follows: 

The world consumption of American 
cotton for the half year“ending July 31, 
1927, was 8,354,000 bales. For the half 
year ending July 31, 1926, consumption 
of American cotton was 6,756,000 bales. 
The total for the year ending July 31, 
1927, reached 15,777,000 bales as com- 
pared with 13,730,000 for 1925-26, and 
13,256,000 for 1924-25, while consump- 
tion of American cotton showed consider- 
able increase, consumption of other 


| 24,681,000 


departments or the reorganization of ex- 
isting departments of weights and meas- 
ures; and new or experienced weights 
and measures officers will find in the 
handbook a large amount of fundamental 
information with relation to their pro- 
fession which they should possess as @ 
background for their official activities 
and as a guide in the administration 
of their offices. 

Copies of this publication may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docus 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 70 cents each. 
growths, with the exception of Egyptian 
decreased. 

Total consumption of all growths for 
the half year ending July 31, 1927 wag 
810,000 bales greater than for the corres 
sponding period last year, or 13,153,000 
bales, making a total for the 1926-27 
season of 25,880,000 bales, compared with 
bales for 1925-26 and 23, 
294,000 bales for 1924-25. 

Less Indian Cotton- Consumption. 

For the six months ending July 31, 
ss. consumption of Indian cotton was 

2,379,000 bales compared with 2,819,000 
bales for six months ending January 31, 
1927, and 2,767,000 for six months ends 
ing July 31, 1926. Consumption of cote 
ton reported as “sundries” (growths 
other than American, Indian and 
‘Egyptian) was 1,900,000 bales for six 
months ending July 31, 1927, compared 
with 2,000,000 bales the previous six 
months and 2,323,000 for six months ende 
ing July 31, 1926. 

World mill stocks of American cotton 
on July 31, 1927, were 53 per cent 
greater than on July 31, 1926, or 3,017,° 
000 bales. 

Mill stocks of other growths, with the 
exception of Egyptian, showed a de@e 
crease from last year. Total world mill 
stocks on July 31, 1927, were 5,341,000 
bales compared with 4,498,000 bales on 
July 31, 1926. 
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Chemicals 


Patents Covering Treatment of Raw Gasoline 
To Reduce Vapor Tension Held to Be Invalid 


Filed in Their Behalf | recesses of Applying Rectification in Manufacture of 


Product Found to Present Nothing Inventively Novel. 


Federal Jurisdiction Sus- | Carswwe & CARBON CHEMICALS CoRPORA- 


tained on Basis of Diverse 
Citizenship of Plaintiff 


: and Defendant. 
, 0642— p ; 
DAWKINS LUMBER COMPANY V. FIDELITY 
* -UJnton Fire INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Nos. 1070 AND 1071. DisTRICT CoHRT, 
Eastern District OF KENTUCKY. — 
The actions here were on two policies 
of insurance issued by the defendant, 
an unincorporated association composed 
of more than 400 members. The plain- 
‘tiff, one of the members, brought the 
*‘actions on behalf of itself and all the 
“members. i 
The court found that the actions were 
brought by a single member of a class 
“on behalf of itself, and other members 
‘of the class were not thereby made 
parties plaintiff. As between the plain- 
tiff and the defendant, the requisite di- 
versity of citizenship was found to exist. 
The court accordingly refused to re- 
cases to the State court. 


: 1 the ; : 
ae Judge Cochran’s opin- 


_ The full text of 


ion follows: 
These two actions are before me on 


motions to. remand. They are actions 
on two insurance policies issued by the 
defendant. They were issued to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Inter- 
Exchange. That concern 1S 
an unincorporated association composed 
“of more than four hundred members, 
who are termed subscribers. 
Keatucky Code Contracts. 7 
The plaintiff is one of them and it 
srbrought the actions on behalf of itself 
and all of them. 
tion 25 of the Kentucky 
which is in these words: 
“If the questions involve 
-general interest of many persons, Or, if 
the parties be numerous and it is im- 
practicable to bring all of them before 


_ Insurance 


Code of Practice, 


the court within a reasonable time, one | 


or more may sue or defend for the bene- 
fit of all.” . 

The ground of the motion to reman 
is that the petition for removal alleges 


“diversity of citizenship between the 


Plaintiff and the defendant only. ‘It does | 
not allege that there is such diversity | 


between all the subscribers and the de- 
fendant. The plaintiff cites in support 
of its position the following cases, to- 
Rabies vs. Adams Express Co., 129 Fed. 
618; Taylor Weir, 
- Spencer vs. 


vs. 


“Fed. 961; Chapman vs. Barney, 129 U. S. 
677; Great 


The Board of Trustees, 195 U. S. 207. 


It did so under Sec- | 





171 Fed. 637; | 
Patsy, 343 Fed. 555; Wise | 
avs. Brotherhood of Loco. F. & E., 252 | 


Southern Fireproof Hotel 
Co. vs. Jones, 177 U. S. 449; Thomas vs. | 


In line with these it might have cited 


the case of Russell vs. Central Labor | 
| to obtain a monopoly of the whole field 


Union, 1 Fed. (2d) 412. 

In each of these cases each mentber 
“of the association was a party to the 
action, not in his individual name, but in 


“the collective name of the association. | 
The Jones case was an action against the | 


Adams Express Company. The Taylor 
ease was also an action against that 
company. The Wise case was an action 
against a joint stock association, the 
name of which was not given in the 
opinion. The Wise case was an action 
against the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. The Chapman 
ease was an action by the United States 


Express Co. 


The Jones case was a suit by Jones 


& Laughlin, Limited, a limited partner- 
ship association, against, amongst others, 
several partnerships. The Thomas suit 
was a suit against the Board of Trustees 
“of the Ohio State University, an un- 
incorporated body. 
was a suit against six labor unions, each 
a voluntary association, suable under its 


° ° | 
name, as decided in the Coronado case | 


by the Supreme Court. 

Such being the case, there was no 
Federal jurisdiction unless there was 
diversity of citizenship between each 
member of the association and the op- 
posite party. This is not such a case. 
Each member of the Exchange is not a 
plaintiff. The only plaintiff is the 
Dawkins Lumber Company which sues 
on behalf of itself and all other members 
of the Exchange. 

Had the actions been brought by the 
National Lumber Manufacturer’s Inter- 
Insurance Exchange then each member 
‘of the Exchange would have been a 
party plaintiff, under the collective nama 
of the association, and those cases would 
have been applicable. This court would 
not have had jurisdiction unless each 
subscriber was of diverse citizenship 

‘effrom the defendant. The case comes 
within the principle of the decision in’ 


‘the case of Supreme Tribe of Ben Hur | 


"vs. Cauble, 255 U. S. 356. 

It is urged that was a class suit and 
this if not, on the ground that there the 
“snit was brought without any express 
* authority from all the members, whereas 
here the actions were brought by the 
specific authority of all the subscribers. 
‘I am not aware that the action or suit 
_is not a class affair merely because all 


And the Russell case | 








‘the members of the class have authorized | 


«the bringing thereof: 
But, however, this may be, in these 
cases as in that case the action is 


*brought by a single member of the class | 
»on behalf of itself and the other mem- | 


. bers thereof. The other members are 
‘not thereby made parties plaintiff to the 
action. The sole plaintiff is the Dawkins 
-Lumber Company and between it and 
“the defendant the requisite diversity of 
‘citizenship exists. 

It is urged that if the question o 
‘jurisdiction is a matter of doubt it should 
‘be denied. citing Demer vs. Pacific S. S. 
«Cc., 278 Fed. 567 and other gases. 

In the case of Boatmen’s Bank vs. 
-Fritzlen, 185 Fed. 650,655, it was held 
that in such a case the motion to remand 
should be denied. But, however this may 
‘be, I can say that I have no doubt as to 
‘jurisdiction. 

The motions to remand are overruled. 
™ Zuly 15, 1927. 


TION V. TEXAS Co. No. 271. DISTRICT 
Court, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS. 
Three patents for processes of 

manufacturing gasoline and gaso- 
line product were found to present 
nothing inventively novel over ear- 
lier art, this conclusion resting 
partly on the distribution of the 
subject-matter through three pat- 
ents. 

. The publication of the full text 

of District Judge Hutcheson’s opin- 

ion was begun in the issue of Sep- 
tember 8, and is continued as fol- 
lows: 

Declare Claims Refer 

To Proportional Changes 

Meeting plaintiff’s third and last line 
of defense, defendant says that .he pro- 
duct claims of both the Thompson pat- 
ents are invalid; that Thompson has in- 
vented n&new product; that the product 
claims do not describe a new composition, 
but merely have to do with differences 
in proportion which are not patentable, 
citing, Railway v. Rowley, 155 U. S. 621; 
Brady Brass Co. v. Ajax, 160 Fed. 84; 
Belais v. Goldsmith 10 Fed. (2) 673; 
Bituminous Products v. Headley 2 Fed. 
(2) 83 where the Court said: 

“The new product must differ from the 
old otherwise than in degree; to support 
a patent the new characteristics of the 
patent must be other than, or not con- 
fined to, the mere augmentation or dimi- 
nution of the known characteristics of 


| the several ingredients which is in cor- 


relation with the fncreased or dimin- 


ished amount of the respective ingredi- | 


ents entering into the composition.” 
They say further that the product 


| claims are invalid, because they were 
a common or | 


anticipated by Snelling, who taught pre- 
cise separation of individual hydrocar- 
bons and therefore the making of a prod- 
uct with any particular composition of 


hydrocarbons which the user of his pat- | 
; ent desired to produce; and specifically 


they say that as to the first patent the 
product claims were anticipated by 
DeBrey, and as to the second patent, an- 
ticipated by the disclosures of both the 
Thompson first patent and DeBrey, and 


they finally say that there is no evidence | 


to show that these are new products, but 


that on the contrary, the evidence not | 


only shows that gasoline of this char- 
acter was and had been made, but it 
shows that the inevitable result of the 
application to material such as that at 
Burkburnett, of any good rectification 
would produce precisely the product that 
Thompson claims, and that by weather- 
ing the same result can easily be ob- 
tained. 

As to the process claims, 


cept in connection with claim No. 3, is 
and 


of rectification of hydrocarbons, 


that, as to claim No. 3, he does not sug- 


defendant | 
says that as to DeBrey his effort, ex- | 





gest any particular or new method of | 
rectification; he merely applies any good | 


rectification. That this, however, has 
been done for many years with various 


kinds of hydrocarbons, including natural | 


gas. 
Contend Obvious Facts 


Only Were Stated 
Thye say the only thing that DeBrey 


| did was to set down what is obvious, 


that the application of rectification to 
hydrocarbons found in natural gas would 
produce the sharp.separation desired to 


increase the quantity of gasoline within | 


the range of permissible volatility, 
without the necessity of blending, and 
in a better way than by weathering, and 
therefore all the art, and especially Schill 
and Woidich in the gasoline art, 
have anticipated him. They say that 


| the process claims of the first Thomp- 


son, while limited to natural gas, were 


prior art cited, but specifically by De- 


Brey, because his process was so broadly | 


stated and covered so wide a field as 


that one, with the DeBrey patent before | 


him, could set out to form a liquid of 
predetermined vapor tension from a mix- 


ture of natural gas hydrocarbons by the | 


use of a good rectifier and if the prede- 


ent, he would inevitably produce it. 
They say that Thompson merely form- 
ularized in attractive terms, and clothed 
in popular phraseology oertain facts 
thoroughly known to all chemists, and 


that to the chemical and physical phe- | 


nomena which are well known to all 
scientific men and most practical men 





in the gas industry he gave a sales setup | 


and with the aid of plaintiff’s sales and 
mechanical force, produced an attractive 
sales proposition. 

That if there can be invention in so 
stating chemical formulas and mechani- 
cal problems as to popularize their use, 
here is invention, but that the Patent 


| Office grants no patent for that. 


They say that if there can be inven- 
tion in demonstrating by experimenta- 
tion what every chemist already knows, 
that the volatility of a mass of hydro- 
carbons is increased greatly by the pres- 
ence in that mass of some very volatile 
constituents, and that the volatility of 
the whole can be greatly decreased out 
of proportion to the mass excluded, by 
excluding the most volatile constituent, 
the he has invented; but that this is not 
invention. 

They say it is immaterial to the gaso- 
line industry what the constituents of 
natura! gasoline are named, or whether 
there is included in it by name butane, 
propane or hexane; that it is ofthe high- 
est importance to produce gasoline of 
2 certain volatility and vapor tension, 
and as much gasoline as can be pro- 
duced within the limits of admitted vol- 
atility,. and that when the industry, 
in the course of its evolution, has reached 
the point where rectification became 
desirable, it ought not to be permitted 
to any one to exclude others from the 
field merely by first using an obvious or 
well-known device. 

Plaintiff replies that defendant is un- 


dertaking to give too broad a scope to 
the DeBrey patent. That it does not 
claim a patent upon rectification gen- 
erally, but upon the specific art de- 
scribed in the patent and that none of 
the prior art in any way anticipates 
it. That certainly, as limited to the 
natural gas industry, it ought to be 
protected as evidencing invention to the 
extent, at least, of introducing into 
the art practices never before employed 
in or conceived of as beneficially appli- 
cable to it. That none of the prior 
art, including Schill and Woidich, at all 
anticipated DeBrey; nor, they say, did 
DeBrey anticipate Thompson. 

On page 17 of their brief they dis- 
cuss DeBrey’s improvement. 

“Reverting now to the DeBrey patent, 
it is to be considered from two points 
of view: first, what does it disclose as 
the inventor’s contribution toward ad- 
vancing the art, and second, what does 
it fail to disclose, or, in other words, 
how much of the advance contributed to 
the art by plaintiff under the three pat- 
ents in suit remains attributable to the 
inventions of Thompson in addition to 
and beyond the invention of DeBrey. 


“The DeBrey patent affords a clear | 


answer to both questions. As to the 
first point: it is indisputable that De- 


Brey first directed the art to the prac- | 
tice of the process which included rec- | 


tification of the excessively volatile 
gross condensate resulting from gaso- 
line extraction by the compression or 
absorption method for the purpose of 
improving the net yield by reducing 
weathering losses and for the purpose 
of standardizing the product indepen- 
dently of climatic conditions, and inde- 
pendently of blending. On the second 
point DeBrey’s disclosure stopped ab- 
solutely short of any instruction or 


suggestion to the art with respect to | 
in | 


the composition of final product 
terms of individual hydrocarbons or in 
terms of any corelation between chem- 
ical composition and physical charac- 
teristics of final product 

“DeBrey accepted for the application 
of his improved process the step of ex- 
tracting its gasoline content from the 
natural gas by compression or absorp- 
tion common to the art at his date; 
but he operatively associated with this 
step the sequential step of rectification 
in place of weathering to produce, so 
far as the patent remotely suggests, 
substantially the same old product but 
in greater amount than had theretofore 
been possible. In other words, the new 
process of DeBrey yielded an old prod- 
uct in greater amount and in a better 
and more economical way. Such an 
achievement, under the decisions, con- 
stitutes patentable invention.” 


Method of Thompson 


| Is Described as New 


As to Thompson’s ~contribution, they 
say that what Thompson did was to go 
in the face of accumulated experience 
which had taught that butane was an 
objectionable hydrocarbon ingredient of 
gasoline, and devise a new method and 
produce a new product which centered 
on the very inclusion of the hydrocar- 
bon butane in the final stabikzed gaso- 
line, the definite and volitional process 
by which propane was to be excluded, 
and as much butane as possible included 
in the final product, and the product 
thus achieved constitutes, according to 
plaintiff, the Thompson claims; and 
while it is stated in various forms and 
argued from various angles, this is 
plaintiff’s answer to the defendant on 
Thompson’s position; that others had 
thought butane harmful; others had not 
realized that excluding propane would 
enable butane to be included; that 
Thompson realized and found this out, 


’ | and that this is his invention. 
anticipated not only by others in the | 


Much of the trial was devoted to a 
discussion of the constituents of gas, 
the processes of rectification and distil- 
lation; the difficulty or ease of making 
a sharp separation in various stated in- 


; stances; but when the testimony was 


through I think the case came down 
after allowing due weight to all these 


4 | matters, to the simple proposition that 
termined liquid was the Thompson pat- | oie, 


here is a case of rectification, pure and 
simple, where the ingredient which De- 
Brey calls worthless is represented in 
Thompson’s patent by propane; the 
product which DeBrey calls valuable is 
represented in Thompson by the normal 
constituents of natural gasoline;, pon- 
tane and higher, and more or less bu- 
tane. 

In short, the case, which to a non- 
technical man like myself, looking on, 
appeared in the statement of it pro- 
foundly complex, at the end of it, to 
the same nontechnical man, thanks to 
the ability and candor of the technical 
witnesses, appears profoundly simple. 

Upon the case as made I have no 
difficulty in agreeing in the main with 
the defendant, and while on account 
of the undoubted value of rectification 
to the industry I have had some diffi- 
culty in rejecting entirely the process 
claims, and have struggled unavailingly 
to find some limiting statement in them 
which will give plaintiff some, though 
narrow, protection, the product claims 
have from the beginning seemed to me, 
and still ‘do seem, fundamentally non- 
patentable, and I am at a loss to know 
how the Patent Office could have 
granted a patent for natural gasoline 
as a new product, merely because, for 
instance, as one of the claims shows, the 
patented gasoline contains more butane 
than petroleum gasoline; or how the 
Patent Office could have granted a patent 
for a natural gas gasoline merely be- 
cause it contained more butane than some 
others might have contained. 

Nothing is disclosed at best for the 
patentee in this product but a difference 
of degree between the constituents of it 
and all prior products. There is no new 
product whatever created. There is 
merely a sharp separation of the chemi- 
cal constituents of the gas and a sharp 


eee ee one 








Stereotyping 


Boxes 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 
BANKRUPTCY: Debts Which Have Priority: Texas.—Under section 64-A of 


the Bankruptcy Act, held, court is not bound by the action of the taxing 
authority but may itself decide questions as to amount or legality of the tax.— 


In the matter of Wolverine Paper Co. 


In re petition of City of Otsego (Dis- 


trict Court, Western District of Michigan).—Yearly Index Page 1906, Col. 5 


(Volume IT). 


OURTS: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Proceedings in State Court: In- 
junction.—Where it was held in a particular case that plaintiff was not 
entitled to the equitable remedy of injunction to deprive defendant of her right 
to a trial of her case in the State court which is not removable to the Federal 
District Court, and of which the State court was first seized with jurisdiction, 
no serious and irreparable damage being imminent, held, subsequent appli- 
cation for injunction to stay proceedings in State court pending plaintiff’s ap- 
peal, denied.—New York Life Insurance Company v. Marshall (District Court, 
Eastern District of Louisiana).—Yearly Index Page 1906, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


A 


(Louris: United States Court: Jurisdiction: Diversity of Citizenship—Where 
two insurance policies were issued by defendant, an unincorporated asso- 


ciation composed of more than 400 members, and plaintiff, one of them, brought 
actions on the policies on behalf of itself and all the members, the actions 
being brought by the specific authority of all the members, held, as the actions 
were brought by a single member of the class on behalf of itself and other 
members thereof and as the other members were not thereby made parties 
plaintiff and, as between the plaintiff and the defendant, the requisite diversity 
of citizenship existed, motions to remand to State court denied.—Dawkins Lum- 
ber Co. v. Fidelity Union Fire Insurance Co. (District Court, Eastern District 
of Kentucky).—Yearly Index Page 1908, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Patents 


ATENTS: Noninfringement: Claims Reading on Defendant’s Structure, But 
Limited By Art.—When plaintiff’s claims read on defendant’s device but 
defendant’s device does not embody the plaintiff’s patent disclosure, and is like 


the device of an expired patent there is no infringement. 


Cruse patent 1117980 


not infringed.—R. Hoe & Co., Inc., y. Goss Printing Press Co. (District Court, 
Southern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1908, Col. 6 (Volume II). 
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discarding of some of them. This is 
nothing more than doing the same thing 
in a better and more exact way than by 
weathering, and in accordance with the 
well known and established principles of 
rectification known for many years in 
this and kindred arts. 

Besides, I agree with defendant that 
substantially this product has been, can 
be and will be made again by weathering, 
and if by weathering gasoline has been 
produced with a substantial quantity of 
butane in it, it is no more a new invention 
to produce gasoline with 25 per cent 
butane, as against 10 or 18 per cent be- 
fore, than to produce a saline solution of 
15 per cent following a common practice 
of 10 per cent. 

In addition, I think it clear that the 
products claims of Thompson are antic- 
ipated b ythe disclosures of both De- 
Brey and Thompson, and are but the 
necessary result of those disclosures if 
a good rectification is employed with a 
definite object in view, and certainly it 
could not be successfully contended that 
the owner of a patent for a process 
could be deprived of the right to employ 
the process by a later patent taken out 
for the product of that process. 

In what I have said about the product 
claims I would not be understood as 
belittling plaintiff’s position. 

So earnest has been its insistence and 
so ably has its side been maintained that 
I would be wanting both in good manners 
and in good sense if what I have said 
has given the impression that those 
claims have been disposed of cavalierly. 

It has seemed to me from the very 
beginning, and increasingly so as I have 
studied the record in the light of the 
briefs, that plaintiff has added greatly 
to the burdens assumed by it when it 
had to sustain the DeBrey process claims 
without invalidating the Thompson pro- 
cess claims, when it undertook to carry 
the matter still further, and in the pro- 
duct claims press for a monopoly upon 
natural gas gasoline merely on the 
ground of the complete exclusion from 
it of one of its most volatile constituents 
and the inclusion in it of a considerable 
quantity of that next in volatility. 


Difficulty for Plaintiff 


Found in Process Claims 

As to the process claims plaintiff has 
found itself in a position of great diffi- 
culty. Most of DeBrey is so broad as 
to be clearly anticipated, while at the 
same time it carries sufficient disclosure 
with sufficient definiteness directed to 
the material and the art with which the 
Thompson patents concern themselves 
to operate to destroy him, and I think 
that the greater part of the difficulty in 
this case, both in its development in the 
evidence, and its presentation to me, 
has sprung out of the fact that the three 
patents overlap each other, and cover, in 
many respects, substantially the same 
ground. 

Turning specifically to the considera- 
tion of the process claims of DeBrey I 
agree with defendant that all of them 
except No. 3‘are so broad in their claims 
as to seek to cover the rectification of 
hydrocarbons generally, and are antici- 
pated in the various patents in suit 
covering rectification. That claim No. 3 
is less broad than the other claims in 
that it is limited to natural gas-gasoline, 
but that he does not suggest any parti- 
cular or new method of rectification 
which involves invention; that he merely 
suggests applying good rectification to 
the natural gasoline industry. 

That such a suggestion is not patent- 
able, because anticipated generally by the 
prior art, and specifically by Schill and 
Woidich. That the only thing he did was 
to suggest what was obvious to any 
mechanic and any chemist, that the ap- 
plication of rectification to the hydro- 
carbons found in natural gasoline would 
produce the sharp separation desired to 
increase the quantity of gasoline within 
the range of permitted volatility and 
therefore all the art, and Schill and 
Woidich in the gasoline art, had antici- 
pated him, 

I also agree with them the process 
claims of the first Thompson are antici- 
pated not only by DeBrey, but by Schill 
and Woidich, Snelling and other citations 
in the prior art. 

Finding as I do, that all the patent 
claims are invalid, let a decree be en- 
tered dismissing plaintiff’s bill for want 
of equity. 

August 4, 1927, 


| Court in Tax Case 
Asserts Jurisdiction 


Not Bound by Action of Tax- 
ing Authorities Under 
Bankruptcy Act. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
property of bankrupt on the second 


and unreasonable. The meaning of the 
words “cash value” is given in Section 
1350, follows: “The words ‘cash 
value,’ whenever used in this Act, shall 
be held to mean the usual selling price 
at the place where the property to which 
the terms applied shall be at the time 
of assessment, being the price which 
could be obtained therefor at private 
sale, and not at forced or auction sale.” 
The meaning of this provision has been 
discussed in the following cases: Alpena 
Power Co. v. Caledonia Twp., 194 Mich. 
622; Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. v. Town- 
ship of Republic, 196 Mich. 189. In 
the latter case it is said: 

“The legislative statement of the 
meaning of cash value, which is really 
a statement of tests to be applied in 
determining cash value, is not exclusive 
or inclusive. The tax law must be read 
as a whole. The general purpose of 
the law is to subject property to a pro- 
portionate payment of public levies. 
The first step in giving this purpose ef- 
fect is listing and valuing of property. 
The duty of the assessor is to value 
property at its cash value, following 
and guided by the statute tests, and it 
is also his duty to list and to value prop- 
erty if none of the statute tests are 
helpful. It is usually persuasive of the 
value of a particular piece of property 
when its owner, after negotiations, sells 
it at private sale at a particular price.” 


as 





Testimony Submitted 
To Referee in Bankruptcy 


Much testimony was submitted to the 
referee in bankruptcy bearing upon this 
issue. Petitioner objects that the ref- 
eree improperly admitted evidence as 
to the amount received for the personal 
preperty at auction sale. It seems to 
the court this evidence was properly 
received. See Kent v. Whitney, 9 Allen 
62, and Baker v. Seavey, 163 Mass. 522. 


As indicated in the above quotation 
from the case of Cleveland Cliffs Co. v. 
Republic Township, the legislative 
statement of the meaning of cash value 
is not exclusive or inclusive. The 
amount received at an auction sale may 
have a bearing on the true value of 
the property and is proper for consid- 
eration. While under many circum- 
stances such evidence is entitled to only 
slight weight, such consideration cannot 
operate to exclude the evidence alto- 
gether. 


Consideration of facts and circum- 
stances attending the sale of the per- 
sonal property of bankrupt leads to the 
conclusion that the referee gave greater 
weight to this class of testimony than 
should properly be given. Three com- 
petent appraisers appointed by the ref- 
eree valued this property on August 
19, 1925, at the sum of $29,958. One 
of the appraisers testified that this rep- 
resented the value of the property as 
a “going” business. The fact that on 
the second Monday of April, 1925, the 
business of bankrupt was a “going” 
business, and so continued for several 
months thereafter, and that no adju- 
dication of bankruptcy had then been 
made, gives to this evidence greater 
weight than was attributed to it by the 
referee. It is the opinion of the court 
that this evidence furnishes the most 
satisfactory basis for determination of 
the question here at issue. 


In view of the fact that the testimony 
shows that the inventory of the prop- 
erty included in the appraisal of Au- 
gust 19, 1925, was somewhat diminished 
(approximately 5 per cent) from that 
which was included in the book valua- 
tions of March 1, 1925, it is the opinion 
of the court that the value of the prop- 
erty for purposes of assessment as of 


the second Monday of April, 1926, 





Monday of April, 1925, was excessive | 
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Associations 


Claim of Infringement of Patent on Boxes 


Used for Casting Stereoty ping Plates Denied 


Defendant’s Device Is Similar to Prior Art But Does Not 
Embody Disclosure of Plaintiff. 


R. Hoe & Co. AND GUARANTY TRUST Co. 
or N. Y. Vv. Goss PRINTING PRESS Co. 
Equity 26-252. District CouRT, 

. SOUTHERN District or New YOorRK. 


Finding defendant’s device to be like 
the prior art the District Court ruled 
that the plaintiff’s patent on boxes used 


for casting stereotype plates was not in- 
fringed, 

Philipp, Sawyer, Rice & Kennedy rep- 
resented plaintiffs. John D. Morgan and 
Alan M. Johnson represented defendant. 

The full test of the opinion by District 
Judge Bondy follows: 

Plaintiffs charge the defendant with 
the infringement of claims numbered 1 to 
6 inclusive, 11 and 24 to 31 inclusive of 
Letters Patent No. 1117980, issued No- 
vember 24, 1914, on the application of the 
inventor Amandus H, Cruse, to his as- 
signee R. Hoe & Company, for improve- 
ments in boxes used in printing offices 
for casting stereotype plates, and trans- 
ferred by R. Hoe & Company to the 
plaintiff, R. Hoe & Company, Inc., and 
by the latter mortgaged to the plaintiff, 
the Guaranty Trust Company. 


Claims Cover Boxes for 
Casting Stereotype Plates 


These claims cover a casting box hav- 
ing a stationary member and a movable 
member and coacting with the movable 
member, means for giving it a simul- 
taneous sliding and swinging movement 
toward and away from the stationary 
member, and also a casting box in which 
the means for effecting the simultaneous 
sliding and swinging movement of the 
movable part are so constructed that the 
movable part is balanced for any posi- 
tion, and also a casting box having, in 
addition, means operating after the si- 
multaneous sliding and swinging move- 
ment of the movable member to the ver- 
ticle position, to move it a short distance 
in a straight line, first toward the sta- 
tionary member (before metal pouring), 
and then away from the stationary mem- 
ber (after metal pouring), and in some of 
the claims locking the two members to- 
gether between the straight line move- 
ments. ; 

The defendant’s casting box provides 
means for giving its movable member a 
movement toward the stationary part and 
at the same time swinging, turning or 
rocking the movable member from a sub- 
stantially horizontal to a substantially 
vertical position, the movable part being 
substantially balanced in every position, 
and it also provides means brought into 
operation after the movable part has 
reached its vertical position, exactly like 
those disclosed by Cruse, for moving it 
in a straight line toward the stationary 
member and away from the stationary 
member and locking the part in its closed 
position. Evidently plaintiff’s claims in 
issue read on defendant’s casting box. 
The prior art, as well as the disclosure, 
therefore, must be considered. 


Prior Art Considered 
As Well as Disclosure 


In 1901, Walter Scott invented and 
placed in commercial use a_ balanced 
stereotype casting box which for the 
first time in the history of the art ob- 
viated the necessity of lifting and low- 
ering by physical effort the box weigh- 
ing about five hundred pounds. 

In July of the’ same year, he applied 
for British and American patents. His 
British application was accepted Feb- 
ruary 20, 1902 (Patent No. 15362). The 
United States patent No. 799759, was is- 
sued September 19, 1905. His was a pio- 
neer patent and the plaintiff, in fact, 
canceling some of his claims in view of 
this patent. 

Scott disclosed an upright stationary 
cope or cover, a drag or body, which 
moves to and fro in a balanced condition 
from a vertical casting position to a hor- 
izontal position, mounted on a single pair 
or rockers or segments of wheels which 


should be fixed at the sum of $32,000. 
Upon this valuation the personal prop- 
erty tax computed at the same rate 
shown by the tax receipt presented by 
claimant amounts to $1,147.81, to 
which should be added a collection fee 
of 4 per cent, $45.91, making a total 
of $1,193.72. Petitioner is also en- 
titled to interest on the above amount 
at the rate of % of 1 per cent per month 
from the 1st day of March, 1926, to the 
time of payment. The amount hereby 
awarded to be paid by the trustee shall 
be a priority claim. 

The order of the referee will be modi- 
fied in accordance herewith. 

August 22, 1927. 


run on a single pair of necessarily hori- 
zontal tracks, the'movement of the body 
between its horizontal and vertical po- 
sitions being controlled by levers at- 
tached to the body and to the frame of 
the machine which, by reason of this 
connection, effect the turning movement 
of the body. 

Scott contributed to the art a mechan- 
ism consisting of a balanced casting box 
moving on a single pair of wheels on a 
single set of horizontal tracks, controlled 
in its movement by levers attached to the 
body and to the machine frame, which 
is now public property through the ex- 
piration of his patent. 

Defendant’s box, like Scott’s box, has 
a balanced body, moving on a single pair 
of wheels on a single set of necessarily 
horizontal tracks, and controlled in its 
movements by levers attached to the 
body and machine frame. 

Cruse provides different means for 
guiding and supporting the balanced body 
in its movement from its vertical to its 
horizontal position. He provides for this 
purpose two sets of reversely inclined 
tracks with two pair of wheels, one pair 
near one end of the box running on one 
set of tracks, and the other pair of wheels 
near the opposite end of the box running 
on the other set of tracks. 

He causes one end of the box to drop 
while the other end is raised, thereby 
avoiding lifting or lowering the body as 
an entirety and thus effecting a balance 
His disclosure is a structure having four 
tracks and four wheels running on three 
tracks to bring it from a vertical to a 
horizontal position and vice versa and 
at the same time to balance it in any 
position in which it might be put. 

A characteristic feature of the Cruse 
patent is that the box is entirely re- 
movable and disconnected from the frame 
and in Cruse’s claims 1 to 6 inclusive, 
great emphasis is laid upon the limita- 
tion “movable part disconnected there 
from.” 


Box Does Not Embody 
Disclosure of Cruse Patent 


In defendant’s box the cover ‘and body 
are connected through the lever and 
framework and it is this connection that 
effects the turning movement of defend- 
ant’s box. Defendant’s casting box does 
not embody the disclosure of the Cruse 
patent. It does not have four wheels run- 
ning on four tracks to effect the balance 
and turning and swinging movement. 

The paths of movement of the movable 
part disclosed by Scott, of the movable 
part in the defendant’s device and the 
movable part disclosed by the plaintiff 
are exactly the same. In all, the movable 
part moves toward and away from the 
stationary part and at the same time 
turns from a horizontal to a vertical 
position, no matter whether the move- 
ment is called sliding and swinging or 
rocking. 

The means disclosed by the defend- 
ant’s device for accomplishing this move- 
ment and balance are like the means dis- 
closed by Scott’s expired patent and not 
like the means disclosed by Cruse. 

Scott claimed and he disclosed a cast- 
box with means for giving the movable 
part a movement toward the stationary 
part and at the same time turning or 
swinging it from a horizontal to a ver- 
tical position and maintaining the mov- 
able part in equilibrium. Cruse’s claims, 
therefore, cannot be given the broad 
scope contended for and must be limited 
to means substantially like those de- 
scribed in his patent. 


None of Claims 
In Issue Infringed 


There is nothing new in a locking de- 
vice adapted to be used as a cam for sep- 
arating the sections of a mold, (Van 
Court 532847, January 22, 1895) nor in 
simultaneously operating separate sets of 
locking devices for casting boxes. (Stone- 
mets 442341, December 9, 1890; Scott 
583090, May 25, 1897;; Reese 318206, 
May 10, 1885). Adding such well-known 
devices to molds with a balanced box, 
therefore, constitutes an aggregation o 
several devices. 

In interefernce: proceedings between 
Cruse and Scott, the Court of Appeals, 
D. C., said concerning the Cruse patent: 
“When the two parts of the mold are 
brought into contact, they are necessarily 
clamped or locked to effect the casting 
but the locking device forms no part of 
the issue.” 

Under the circumstances, I am of the 
opinion that none of the claims in issue 
are infringed by the defendant and the 
complaint must be dismissed. 

July 14, 1927. 
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Foreign Claims 





Alien Rights 


Damages From Mexico Awarded American Citizen 


On Charge of Unfair Cor 


+ 





Slowness Is Cited 


In Action of Court 





Claims Commission Decides 
Judge Was at Fault in 


Conduct of Case. 





The General Claims Commission, 
United States and Mexico, has 
awarded $5,000 to the United States 
in behalf of B. E. Chattin, on «a 
finding that he was unfairly con- 
wicted of embezzlement a Mexican 
courts. ; oh 

The first part of the opinion on 

the case, printed in the issue of 
September 3, discussed the problem 
of forfeiture of the right to na- 
tional protection and decided that 
the convicted man was entitled to 
such protection. The full text con- 
dunreliability of Ramirez’s confession 
had been suggested by Chattin’s law- 
yer on August 16, 1910; but it appar- 
ently was only after a similar sugges- 
tion of Camou on October 6, 1910, that 
the judge discovered that the confession 
of Ramirez did not “constitute in itself 
a proof against” Chattin. New evidence 
against Chattin was sought for. It is 
worthy of note that one of the two new 
witnesses, Esteban Delgado, who was 
summoned on October 12, 1910, had al- 
ready been before the police prefect 
on July 8, 1910, in connection with 
Ramirez’s alleged crime. If the neces- 
sity of new evidence was not seriously 
felt before October, 1910, this means 
that the judge either has not in time 
considered the sufficiency of Ramirez’s 
confession as proof against Chattin, ot 
has allowed himself an unreasonable 
length of time to gather new evidence. 
The explanation cannot be found in the 
consolidation of Chattin’s case with 
those of his three fellow conductors, as 
there is no trace of any judicial effort 
to gather new testimony against these 
men after July, 1910. Another remark- 
able proof of the measure of speed 
which the judge deemed due to a man 
deprived of his liberty, is in that, where- 
as Chattin appealed from the decree of 
his formal imprisonment on July 11, 
1910—an appeal which would seem to be 
-of rather an urgent character—‘“the cor- 
responding copy for the appeal” was not 
remitted to the appellate court court 
until September 12, 1910; this court did 
not render judgment until October 27, 
1910; and though its decision was for- 
warded to Mazatlan on October 31, 1910, 
its receipt was not established until No- 
vember 12, 1910. 

16. The aliegation (d) that on July 
25, 1910, an exorbitant amount of bail, 
to-wit, a cash bond in the sum of 15,000 
pesos, was required for the accused is 
true; but it is difficult to see how in the 


@ present case this can be held an illegal 


act on the part of the judge. 

17, The allegation (e) that the ac- 
cused has not been duly informed re- 
garding. the charge brought against 
him is proven by the record, and to a 
painful extent. The real complainant in 
this case was the railroad company, act- 
ing through its general manager; this 
manager, an American, not only was al- 
lowed to make full statements to the 
court on August 2, 5, and 26, 1910, with- 
ever being confronted with the ac- 
cused and his colleagues, but he was 
even allowed to submit to the court a 
series of anonymous written accusations, 
the anonymity of which reports could not 
be removed (for reasons which he ex- 
plained); these documents created the 
real atmosphere of the trial. Were they 
made known to the conductors? 
the accused given an opportunity to con- 
trovert them? There is no trace of it 
in the record, nor was it ever alleged by 
Mexico. It is true that, on August 3, 
1910, they were ordered added to the 
court record; but that same day they 
were delivered to a translator, and they 
did not reappear on the court record until 
after January 16, 1911, when the in- 
vestigations were over and Chattin’s 
lawyer had filed his briefs. The court 
ecord only shows that on January 13, 
and 16, 1911, the conductors and one of 
their lawyers were aware of the exist- 
ence, not that they knew the contents, 
of these documents. Therefore, and be- 
cause of the complete silence of both the 
conductors and their lawyers on the con- 
tents of these railroad reports, it must 
be assumed that on September 3, 1910, 
when Chattin’s lawyer was given permis- 
sion to obtain a certified copy of the 
proceedings, the reports were not in- 
cluded. Nor is there evidence that, when 
two annexes of the reports (the stubs 
mentioned in paragraph 14 above) were 
presented to the conductors as pieces of 
- evidence, their origin was disclosed. It 
is not shown that the confrontation be- 
; tween Chattin and his accusers amounted 
to anything like an effffort on the Judge's 
part to find out the truth. Only after 
‘ November 22, 1910, and only at the re- 
quest of the Prosecuting Attorney, was 
Chattin confronted with some of the 
persons who, between July 13 and 91..in: 
clusive, had testified of his being well 
acquainted with Ramirez. It is regret- 
table, on the other hand, that the accused 
misrepresents the wrong done him in this 
-respect. He had not been left altogether 
in the dark. According to a letter signed 
by himself and two other conductors 
dated August 31, 1910, he was perfectly 
aware even of the details of the in- 
" vestigations made against him; so was 
the American vice-consul on July 26, 
_ 1910, and so was one H. M. Boyd, a dis- 
missed employe of the same railroad 
company and friend of the conductors, 
‘as appears from his lette) of October 4, 
1910. Owing to the strict seclusion to 
which the conductors contend to have 
been submitted, it is impossible they 
- could be so well-informed if the charges 
_and the investigations were kept hidden 
- from them. 

18. The allegations (f) and (g) that 
ethe accused lacked counsel and inter- 
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preter are disproven by the record of 
the court proceedings. Thie telegraphic 
statement made on behalf of the con- 
ductors on September 2, 1910, to the 
American Embassy to the effect that 
they “have no money for lawyers” de- 
serves no confidence; on tfhe one hand, 
two of them were able to ‘pay very con- 
siderable sums to’ lawyers, and on the 
other hand, two of the Mexicans, who 
really had no money, were immediately 
after their request provided with legal 
assistance. 

19. The allegation (h) that the wit- 
nesses were not sworn is irrelevant, as 
Mexican law does not require an “oath” 
(it is satisfied with a solemn promise, 
protesta, to tell the truth), mor do inter- 
national standards of civilizastion. 

20. The allegation (1) that the ac- 
cused has not been confronted with the 
witnesses—Delgado and Sarahia—is dis- 
proven both by the record of the court 
proceedings and by the decision of the 
appellate tribunal. However, as stated 
in paragraph 17 above, this confronta- 
tion did not in any way have the appear- 
ance of an effort to discover what really 
had occurred. The Judge considered 
Ramirez’s accusation of Cthattin cor- 
roborated by the fact that tthe porter 
of the hotel annex where Chattin lived 
(Rojas) and an unmarried woman who 
sometimes worked there (Viera) testi- 
fied about regular visits of Ramirez to 
Chattin’s room; but there never was any 
confrontation between these four persons. 


Lack of Counsel 7 


Disproved by Record 

21. The allegation (j) that ‘the hear- 
ings in open court lasted only some 
five minutes is proven by the record. 
This trial in open court was held on 
January 27, 1911. It was a pure for- 
mality, in which only confirmations were 
made of written documents, and:in which 
not even the lawyer of the accused con- 
ductors took the trouble to say more 
than a word or two. 

22. The whole of the proceediings dis- 
closes a most astonishing lack of serious- 
ness on the part of the Court. ‘There is 
no trace of an effort to have ,the two 
foremost pieces of evidence explained 
(paragraphs 14 and 17 above). ‘There is 
no trace of an effort to find one’ Manuel 
Virgen, who, according to the investiga- 
tions of July 21, 1910, might hawe been 
mixed in Chattin’s dealings, nor to ex- 
amine one Carl or Carrol Collins, a dis- 
missed clerk of the railroad company 
concerned, who was repeatedly men- 
tioned as forging tickets and passes and 
as having been discharged for that very 
reason. One of the Mexican brakemen, 
Batriz, stated on August 8, 1910, in 
court that “it is true that the American 
conductors have among’ themselves 
schemes to defraud in that manner the 
company, the deponent not knowing it 
for sure;” but again no steps were 
taken to have this statement verified or 


this brakeman confronted with the ac- | 


cused Americans. 


No disclosures were made as to one | 


pass one “half-pass” and eight perfo- 
rated tickets shown to Chattin on Octo- 
ber 28, 1910, as pieces of evidences, the 


record states that they were the same | 


documents as presented to Ramirez on 
July 9, 1910, but does not attempt to 
explain why their number in July was 
eight (seven tickets and one pass) and 
in October was 10. No investigation 
was made as to why Delgado and Safabia 


felt quite certain that June 29 was the | 


date of their trip, a date upon the cor- 
rectness of which the weight of their 
testimony wholly depended. 4 
No Search Mentioned 
Of Conductors’ Houses 

No search of the houses of these con- 
ductors is mentioned. Nothing is re- 
vealed us to a search of their persons 
on the days of their arrest; when the 


lawyer of the other conductors, Haley | 


and Englehart, insisted upon such an 
inquiry, a letter was sent to the Judge 
at Culiacan, but was allowed to remain 
unanswered, Neither during the in: 
vestigations nor during the hearings in 
open court was any such thing as an oral 
examination or cross-examination of 
any importance attempted. 

It seems highly improbable that the 
accused have been given a real opportu- 
nity during the hearings in open court, 
freely to speak for themselves. It is not 
for the Commission to endeavor to reach 
from the record any conviction as to the 
innocence or guilt of Chattin and his col- 
leagues; but even in case they were 
guilty, the Commission would render a 
bad service to the Government of Mex- 
ice if it failed to place the stamp of its 
disapproval and even indignation on a 
criminal procedure so far below inter- 
national standards of civilization as the 
present one. 

If the wholesome rule of international 
law as to respect for the judiciary of an- 
other country—referred to in paragraph 
11 above—shall stand, it would seem of 
the utmost necessity that appellate 
tribunals when, in exceptional cases, dis- 
covering proceedings of this type should 
take against them the strongest meas- 
ures possible under constitution and 
laws, in order to safeguard their coun- 
try’s reputation. 

23. The record seems to disclose that 
an action in amparo has been filed by 
Chattin and his colleagues against the 
District Judge at Mazatlan and the Mag- 
istrate of the Third Circuit Court at 
Mexico City, but was disallowed by the 
Supreme Court of the Nation on Decem- 
ber 2, 1912. 

Conviction on insufficient evidence: 

24. In Mexican law, as in that of 
other countries, an accused cannot be 
convicted unless the Judge is convinced of 
his guilt and has acquired this view 
from legal evidence. An_ international 
tribunal never can replace the impor- 
tant first element; it can only in ex- 
treme. cases, and then with great reserve, 
look into the second element, the legality 
and sufficiency of the evidence. 

25. It has been alleged that among the 
grounds for Chattin’s punishment was 


aviction of Embezzlement 





Information Denied 
Defendant at Trial 


No Proper Confrontation with 
Accusers Found in 
Record. 


the fact that he had had conversations 
with Ramirez who had confessed his own 
guilt. This allegation is erroneous; the 
conversations between the two men only 
were cited to deny Chattin’s contention 
made on July 13, 1910, that he had 
only seen Ramirez around the city at 
some time, without knowing where or 
when, and his contention made on July 
9, 1910, to the effect that he will not re- 
; member Ramirez’s name. 

It has been alleged that the testimony 
of Delgado and Sarabia merely applied 
to the anonymous passenger conductor 
on a certain train; but the record clearly 
states that the description given by these 
witnesses of the conductor’s features co- 
incided with Chattin’s -appearance, and 
| that both formally recognized Chattin 
at their confrontation on November 17, 
1910. Mention has been made, on the 
other hand, of a docket of evidence gath- 
j ered by the railway company itself 
against some of its conductors; though 
it is not certain that the Court has 
been influenced by this evidence in con- 
sidering the felony proven, it can scarcely 
have failed to work its influence on the 
penalty imposed. 


Evidence Fails to Show 


Proof Was Inadequate 

26. From the record here there is not 
convincing evidence that the proof 
against Chattin, scanty and weak though 
it may have been, was not such as to 
warrant a conviction. Under the article 
deemed applicable the medium penalty 
fixed by law was imposed, and deduction 
| made of the seven months Chattin had 
passed in detention from July, 1910, till 
Yebruary, 1911. It is difficult to under- 
stand the sentence unless it be assumed 
that the Court, for some reason or other, 
wished to punish him severely. 


this supposed desire would seem to be 
the urgent appeals made by the Ameri- 
| can chief manager of the railroad com- 
pany concerned, the views expressed by 
him and contained in the record, and the 
dangerous collection of anonymous ac- 
cusations which were not! only inserted 
in the court record at the very last mo- 
ment, but which were even quoted in the 
decision of February 6, 1911, as evidence 
to prove “illegal acts of the nature which 
forms the basis of this investigation.” 
The allegation that the Court in this 
matter was biased against American citi- 
zens would seem to be contradicted by 
the fact that, together with the four 
Americans, five Mexicans were indicted 
as well, four of whom had been caught 
and have subsequently been convicted— 
| that one of these Mexicans was punished 
as severely as the Americans were—and 
that the lower penalties imposed on the 
three others are explained by motives 
| which, even if not shared, would seem 
reasonable. The fact that the prosecut- 
ing attorney who did not share the 
Judge’s views applied merely for “in- 
significant penalties’—as the first de- 
cision establishes—shows, on the one 
| hand, that he disagreed with the Court’s 
wish to punish severely and with its in- 
terpretation of the Penal Code, but shows 
on the other hand, that he also consid- 
ered the evidence against Chattin a suf- 
ficient basis for his conviction. If Chat- 
| tin’s guilt was sufficiently proven, the 
small amount of the embezzlement (four 
pesos) need not in itself have prevented 


| the Court from imposing a_ severe 
| penalty. 
27. It has been suggested as most 


probable that after Chattin’s escape and 
return to the United States no demand 
for his extradition has been made by the 
Mexican Government, and that this 
might imply a recognition on the side 
of Mexico that the sentence had been 
unjust. Both the disturbed conditions in 
Mexico since 1911, and the little chance 
of finding the United States disposed to 
extradite one of its citizens by way of 
exception, might easily explain the ab- 
sence of such a demand, without raising 
so extravagant a supposition as Mexico’s 
own recognition of the injustice of Chat- 
tin’s conviction. 

Mistreatment in prison: 

28. The allegation of the claimant re- 
garding mistreatment in the jail at 
Mazatlan refers to filthy and unsanitary 
conditions, bad food, and frequent com- 
pulsion to witness the shooting of 
prisoners. It is well known, and has 
been expressly stated in the White case 
(under the verbal note of July, 1863, be- 
tween Great Britain and Peru; De 
Lapradelle et Politis, II, at 322; Moore, 
at 4971), how dangerous it would be to 
place too great a confidence in uncor- 
roborated statements of claimants re- 
garding their previous treatment in jail. 

Differently from what happened in the 
Faulkner case (Docket No. 47), there is 
no evidence of any complaint of this 
kind made either by Chattin and his fel- 
low conductors, or by the American vice- 
; consul, while the four men- were in 
| prison; and different from what was be- 
| fore this Commission in the Roberts case 








(Docket No. 185), there has not been 
presented by either Government a con- 

Laue statement by a reliable au- 
thority who visited the jail at that time. 
The only contemporary complaint in the 
record is the complaint made by one 
H. M. Boyd, an ex-employe of the f£ail- 
road company and friend of the con- 
ductors, and by the American vice-consul 
(both on September 3, 1910), that these 
prisoners were “held to a strict com- 
pliance with the rules of the jail while 
others are allowed liberties and privi- 
leges,” apparently meaning the liberty 

of walking in the patio. 

| To be continued in the issue of 

| September 7, 


The most acceptable explanation of | 
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the section dealing with tactics, and the 
problems given for solution originate 
with the tactical section and are re- 
viewed by the same section of the staff 
which plans the tactical problems used 
in the course. The results of this adjust- 
ment should be an improvement in the 
course and more unanimity in the 
critiques submitted. 

No longer will the critique be a one 
man opinion but should be the consensus 
of opinion of the technical staff in tactics. 


Twelve Situations Covered 
In Correspondence Course 


The course itself consists of 12 sit- 
uations, six of which are in the nature 
of questionnaires on war instructions 
and six on minor problem work. It is 
recommended that officers contemplating 
entering the senior and junior classes 
familiarize themselves with the work by 
taking first the correspondence course, 
and in so far as is practicable, this should 
be made a sine qua non for admission to 
either of these two classes. 

It has been found in the past that 
much time is wasted in elementary work, 
where officers upon entry to the college 
are not proficient in the rudiments. It 
is further an unnecessary handicap to 
those officers who are more advanced. 
The corméspondence course is open to all 
officers in active service and in some 
cases to reserve officers. In addition, a 
special course in international law is 
open to reserve officers. 

Each vear the need for an advanced 
course becomes increasingly evident. 
Without it constantly we are going over 
preliminary work and we are not fitting 
officers to undertake work coming under 
the jurisdiction of the Joint Board, the 
General Board and the War Plans Di- 


vision (Naval Operations) as well as we | 


might. 

Neither are we able to study problems 
involving the highest phases of command. 
We are behind the Army in this respect. 


Advanced Course to Take Up 


Broader Military Problems 

In time, it is hoped to extend the 
Naval War College curriculum by an ad- 
vanced course devoted to the study and 
the solution of broader military prob- 
lems, to the further study of interna- 
tional relations, and to research work, 
carried to a more intensive degree than 
has been undertaken heretofore. 

To receive full value, however, the 
Department must at an early date per- 
ceive the necessity of inaugurating the 
advanced course, and provide the means 
for carrying on. We need the man, the 
money and the proper facilities. In its 
present quarters the college is cramped 
for space. 

Relative to the service at large, the 
college is not an administrative organ. 
Its function is educational and advisory 
when its advice is requested. It has 
only minor matters of internal adminis- 
tration with which to concern itself. 

The college is directly under the Chief 
of Naval Operations and as such, strictly 
speaking, the technical head of the Navy 
is responsible for the general policies of 
the college. With the internal direction 
of affairs the Chief of Naval Operations 
does not concern himself, merely reserv- 
ing the general right to regulate the 
college’s relations to the service at large, 
or to other agencies. 

Fortunately the regulations in this re- 
gard are simple, direct and are better 
for that reason, much better than if they 
had lost their force through too much 
amplification. This attachment of the 
college directly to the Chief of Naval 
Operations is a wise proviso and puts 
into the hands of the chief a very power- 
ful instrument, useful to him in peace, 
and possibly doubly useful in war, for 
it is here only outside of the administra- 
tive atmosphere of Washington, that 
time can be given adequately to test 
theoretically the plans and ideas which 
the Chief of Naval Operations may have 
in mind. 

Correctly organized and used, the col- 


lege may be of immense value to the | 


Office of Operations. Under the present 
organization the college maintains direct 
contact with the War Plans Division, the 
Office of Naval Intelligence and with G2 
of the Army. 


Relations With Fleet 


Important to Maintain 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the 
physical location of the college is at a 
distance from the operating ground of 
the fleet. This, however, is all the more 
reason that every effort should be made 
to preserve this most important contact 


beneficial alike to the students and to | 


the officer personnel of the fleet. 

Even at present with its limited facili- 
ties, there is no reason why some of 
the problem work here should not par- 
take in its general aspect the character 
of the fleet problems. Effort is now 
being made here to mould the work in 
this direction, in order that eventually 
theory and practice may go hand in 
hand. 

With the future development and ex- 
tension of the college facilities, which 
are bound to come in time, as its practi- 
cal usefulness to the service is appre- 
ciated better, the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations and the Commander-in-Chief of 
the U. S. Fleet should have at their 
service an organization beneficial in the 
framing and testing of problems be- 


fore they are executed in the fleet, and ; 


capable of giving opinions in the form 
of critiques to the two leaders ashore 
and afloat, when such opinions may be 
desired. 

In time it should be possible to draw 
from the college a corps of efficient 
judges in the matter of fleet problem 
work. The present organization of the 
institution lends itself to this concep- 
tion; it needs only the adequate staff 
personnel to put it into effect. 

With the Bureaus, the college main- 
tains contacts’ in technical matters, es- 








| 











pecially with the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
which is in the development stage. These 
contacts are proving of mutual benefit. 


President Is Member 
Of General Board 


A connection which has proven of 
value in the past, and one which should 
never be severed, is that of the college 
with the General Board. 

The President is ex-officio a member 
of the General Board. He sits with 
the full board and his opinion may be 
sought by that body at such times as 
it considers advisable. 

Perhaps it will be seen now how much 
more readily the Naval War College 
will be able to undertake joint war prob- 
lems under the present reorganization 
than under the old. We think, or at- 
tempt to think, in matters pertaining 
to the art of war along lines similar 
to the Army’s way of thinking, and this 
would seem to be wise for after all 
there is no difference in principle be- 
tween naval and military strategy and 
tactics though there are essential dif- 
ferences in detail. 

In matters of logistics it is a question 
of detail and not of ‘principle that is 
involved. Only one feature is stressed 
to a greater degree than the Army 
would stress it and this is the matter 
of international relations. 

The reason for this is self-evident. The 
Navy is the external buffer between our 
Federal state and other sovereign states. 
It works in this capacity both in peace 
and in war. The Army is the internal 
protector of the country and broadly 
speaking it comes only into contact with 
foreign states after war has been de- 
clared. 

Through this reorganization an at- 
tempt will be made in the future to 
give more emphasis to the solution of 
problems involving joint operations and 
to insure complete liaison with the Army 
War College. Durifg the past year 


there has been an interchange of offi- | 


cers between the two colleges, extend- 
ing over limited periods of time. 

In one of the late joint problems, an 
officer specially detailed from the Army 
War College was sent here to conduct 
the operations of the land forces op- 
erating pursuant to the problem staged 
here. 


Keeping Up With Times 
Duty of Naval Officers 

In the past the Navy has been prone 
to form a limited circle turning upon 
itself. This may have suited an older 
time, but it is not in keeping with mod- 
ern progress nor is it entirely demo- 
cratic in principle. 

Under the old system the Navy has 
produced many admirable officer., gal- 
lant, sound, efficient and broad minded, 
as the names Luce and Mahan will tes- 
tify to. 

But the world changes. It grows 
broader minded each day. Its fund of 
knowledge increases with the scientific 
advance of the age, and with the im- 
proved world contacts. 

As the country moves forward, so 
must the Navy keep pace step by step; 
especially in an educational institution 
must the intellectual concepts be re- 
vised, improved and liberalized. There 
is no reason why a naval officer should 
not be a qualified technician and a broad- 
minded man as well, unless as he ad- 
vances in age he looks backward to the 
details of his work, instead of forward 
to the broad principles upon which his 
work rests. 

This attitude of mind, the broad view- 
point, the College endeavors to present 
and to inculcate in its more advanced 
students. To do this, and in turn to 
present our point of view, to make 
others realize that a naval man is not 
of necessity narrow, because he is a 
naval man, it behooves us to qualify in- 
tellectually and to seek contacts outside 
of the naval service purely. 

To this end, the more outside con- 
tacts of benefit that the college makes, 
for it is about the only naval institu- 
tion which has the time, the better it is 
for the college, for the student body in 
it, and for the service at large. 

There can be little doubt that, as the 


| years pass, the Naval War College is 


demonstrating its value to the entire 
service. It serves for the older officer 
in much the same capacity‘ that the Na- 
val Academy does for the midshipmen, 
that is it trains men to think accurately, 
act with decision and express themselves 
clearly upon subjects pertinent to their 
profession, and about which previously 
they have had little time to think. 

Contrary to what many officers con- 
ceive to be its mission, the college is 
not a school devoted to the instruction 
of line officers only. There is need and 
a place here for the representatives of 
every staff corps of the Navy. 

Though‘ movement is the senior of all 
naval war operations, it is not the only 
factor, and no campaign of war can be 
successful which does not envisage the 
operation in its entirety. 

Not all men necessarily should come 
here. Some have not the capacity, and 
others are disinclined to undertake ar- 
duous mental labor. 


Practical Foundation 
Provided for Theorist 


It is not the place for the theorist, 
until he has learned the lesson in the 
practical school of experience, that 
thinking, planning and acting are all 
brothers, and that if the idea will not 
stand the practical test of service, it has 
little place in the efficient naval officer’s 
brain. For the hard working, thought- 
ful and practical naval man this school 
will give his mental processes a polish 
such as they have never had before, 
and he will be the better man for hav- 
ing taken the course. 

In laying the cornerstone of the Army 
War College, Washington, February 21, 
1903, that distinguished statesman, 
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Elihu Root, expressed the substance of 
the thought which brought that  insti- 
tution into being. In addition to other 
remarks he said: 

“Other things being equal, the officer 
who keeps his mind alert by intellec- 
tual exercise, and who systematically 
studies the reasons of action, and the 
materials and conditions and difficulties 
with which he may have to deal, will 
be the stronger practical man and the 
better soldier. 

“The same considerations which have 
led individual enterprises to *build up 
our great universities and technical 
schools, to which the graduates of our 
school and colleges resort to perfect 
themselves in every profession and in 
every branch of applied science, apply 
with equal force to education in the sci- 
ence of war. 

“It is fitting that our Government 
should profit by the lesson which all its 
citizens have learned, that for success 
in any business the evolution from the 
simple to the complex must be accom- 
panied by a more perfect system, a 
more careful selection of agents and a 
broader training of the men upon whom 
fall the responsibilities of control.” 

These statements are as true now as 
they were the day they were uttered 
and for the purposes indicated therein 
the Naval War College exists and serves. 
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Alter- Quota List 
To Permit Bride 
To JoinHusband 


Special Action Is Taken in 
Case of Spanish 
W oman Married 
by Proxy. 


Two government departments joined 


efforts to make it possible for a “proxy” | 


bride held at Ellis Island to join her hus- 
band, according to an oral announcement 
just made by the Commissioner General 
of Immigration, Harry Hull. Instructions 
for the admittance of the w 
personally by Mr. Hull to the Ell 
authorities. 

Senorita Flora Sariego went througha 
proxy Marriage in the Province of 
Oveido, Spain, with Maximo Muniz, an 
American citizen of Martins Fe rry, Ohio, 
the father of the bridegroom acting as 
the “proxy.”7 Under Spanish law “proxy 
marriages are legal, and Senorita 
Sariego took this course that she might 
husband in America without 

the delays incident to the 
Upon reaching Ellis Island, 


join her 
waiting for 
quota law. 

recognize 


does not 


| 

| 

a igs | 

she was notified that the 1 nited States | 


immigration law 
“proxy” Marriages and that 
have to return to Spain. | 

Maximo Muniz, the husband, appealed 
to the Department of Labor for assis- 
tance in having his wife admitted, Mr. 
Hull stated, and the Department of State 
was asked to exercise its prerogative | 
and changethe Spanish quota list to ad- 
mit Senorita Sariego as a Quota immi- 
grant. The Dejartment of State com- | 
plied with the request of the Department 
of Labor and Mr, Hull telephoned in- 
structions to New York 
bride to enter. 


to allow the | 


Camp Lewis Given 
Designation as Fort 


Erection of Buildings at Post 
Places It in Permament 
Class. 


Camp Lewis, Washington, war-time | 
cantonment, has been renamed Fort 
Lewis by the Department of War, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Depart- 
ment September 3. 

Regulations, the statement said, 
specify that permanent military posts 
be designated as forts. Permanent build- 
ings are being erected at the Washington 
post. 

The full text of the statement follows: | 

Camp Lewis, Washington, war-time | 
cantonment, which received its present | 
name by authority of the Secretary of | 
Wat in 1917, has been renamed Fort | 
Lewis by the War Department. This 
is in keeping with the Army Regula- | 
tions which prescribe that permanent 
military posts be designated as “forts,” 
while stations only temporarily occupied | 
be called ‘“‘camps.” The change was 
made in view of the fact that permanent 
buildings are being erected at Camp 
Lewis, thereby indicating the _ perma- 
nency of the post. 

Camp Lewis was named for Captain 
Merriwether Lewis, United States Army, 
who commaianded the Lewis amd Clarke 
Expeditiom to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River in 1804. Captain Lewis was 
born in Virginia. 


Indemanities for Mail 
Losses Are Explained 


The Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, R. S- Regar, has just made public 
the conditions under which indemnities | 
will be paid for lost or damaged mail- 
ings when exchanged between the 
United States and certain Pam American 
countries ww hich have ratified both the Pan 
American “principal and parcel post con- 
ventions of Mexico, which became effec- 
tive July 1, 1927, 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Referring to notice issued by the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General (Divi- 
sion of Foreign Mails) published in the 
Postal Bulletin of August 13, 1927, in 
which it is: stated that on JuTy 1, 1927, 
Argentina and Ecuador placed into effect | 
the provisions of the Pan American Par- | 
cel Post Convention of Mexico and that 
on the Same date the same _ countries 
and Cuba put into effect the provisions 
of the Pam American Principal Conven- 
tion of Mexico, the particular attention 
of postmasters is directed to the fact 
that commencing July 1, 1927, the fol- 
lowing limits of indemnity provided by 
the Pan American Post Comvention of 
Mexico for parcels lost, rifled, or dam- 
aged. will prevail in conmection with 
ordinary parcel-post packages exchanged 
between the United States and Argen- 
tina, Ecuador, Republic of Honduras, 
Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, and Peru: 

(a) For actual value in the amount 
claimed of parcels weighing up to and | 
including 5 kilograms (11 pounds), 25 | 
gold francs, or their equivalent in dollars 
($4.82) at the ymost; and 

(b) For the actual value 
amount claimed of parcels weighing in 
excess Of 5 kilograms up to and includ- | 
ing 10 kilograms (22 pounds), 50 gold 
francs or their equivalent in dollars 
($9.65) at the most. 

Effective July 1, 1927, imdemnity to 
tWe extemt of the actual value of the | 
article mailed in the amount claimed, | 
but not exceeding $3.85, will be pay- 
able on account of the lo (but not | 
rifling or damage) of registered articles 
of regular mail; that letters, post | 


in the 


is, 


| 
| 
| 


ife were sent | 
is Island | 


Summary of All 


Advertising News 


advertising novelties. 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Aeronautics 


Assistant Secretary 
Aeronautics says 20 


of Navy 


are held by the United States. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
transcon- 
tinental air mail route through south, 


Proposal considered for 


with service to Mexico City. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


. » al 
A griculture 
Department of Agriculture 
farm families spend as 
clothes as residents of cities. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- | 
butter and cheese 


table, grain, meat, 
markets. 


he 


yermany mentioned as in market for 


for 
of 62 land and 
seaplanes records officially recognized 


states 
much for 


she would | 


Page 4 
canned 
in 


World trade demands for 
fruits and vegetables enumerated 
weekly summary. 


Page 9, Col. 5 

Department of Agriculture reports 
new hybrid citrus fruit which is resis- 
tant to low temperature. 
a Page 5, Col. 4 


W eekly livestock market review. 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


Bicycles and motorcycles and automo- 


bile accessories in world demand. 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Ba nking-Finance 


Quarterly financing of Treasury De- { 


partment will consist of separate offer- 
ings of six months certificates of in- 
debtedness and 3 to 5-year Treasury 
notes. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
About 20,000 attorneys have been ad- 
mitted to practice before Treasury De- 
partment, mostly in tax, customs and 


banking matters. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Chile authorizes consolidation of rail- 
loans and Argentina plans to do 


way 
likewise. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 
_ Smithsonian scientist reviews history | 


of money. 


Page 3, Col. 2 
the | 


Accumulative statement of 


United States Treasury. 


Page 7 
Changes announced in member banks } 


of Federal Reserve System. 


Page 7, Col. 6 
Reserve Board re- 


Weekly Federal 


view of debits to individual accounts. 


Page 7, Col. 5 


Foreign Exchange rates. 


Page 7 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library of | 


Congress. 


” Page 11, Col. 6 
Publications issued by the Govern- | 


ment, 


Page 11, Col. 7 


Chenicals 


Italy to hold six-month exposition of 
at | 


chemical products 
Turin. 


and apparatus 


Page 9, Col. 3 
World trade requests for chemicals | 


reviewed in weekly summary. 


Child Welfare 


Page 9, Col. 5 |} 


Bureau of Education says better un- 
mind in geenral 
is leading to improvement in mental 


derstanding of child 


hygiene in schools. 
Page 2, 


Claims 


Continuation of 


to 
bezzlement in Mexican courts. 


Coal 


Weekly coal production review. 


Page 11, Col. 1 


Page 9, Col. 6 


prints of all kinds, commercial 
papers, of merchandise, and 
packages of merchandise weighing eight 
or les son which postage is pre- 
the rate of 115 cents for each 
or thereof, 


cards, 
samples 


ounces 
at 
two ounces 
changed under the Pan 
cipal Convention of Mexico, between the 
United States and Argentina, Cuba, 
Ecuador, the Republic of Honduras, 
Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Spain, 
and Uruguay. No indemnity is 


paid 


fraction ex- 


exchanged under the Pan American 
Principal Convention of Mexico. 
Posimiasters are again reminded that 
receipts (showing evidence of mailing 
in detail) are to be issued for ordinary 
international parcel-post packages ad- 
dressed to any of 
American countries even though the 
country addressed has not at yet ratified 
the Pan American Parcel Post Conven- 
tion of Buenos Aires or the Pan Ameri- 
can Parcel Post Convention of Mexico: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duvas. Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Parageuay, Peru, Spain, 


q Uruguay 
Venezuela. 


Col. 7 


full text of General 
Claims Commission award of damages | 
American upfairly convicted of em- 


American Prin- | 


pay- | 
; able for ordinary (unregistered) articles 


the following Pan 


Rica, Chile, Dominican Republic, | 


Panama, | 
and | 


te ee ee eee 

A Bk , ne : : 
wes s 
\ 


WASHING TON, 
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ws Contained in Todays 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 








Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 
an 


Commerce-T rade 


Director of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce returns from Eu- 
rope to report economic renaissance 
abroad and revival of business morale. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Austrian industrial activity main- 
tained during August with seasonal 
slackenings in some communities. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

New York exporters to be given 
outline of problems in Brazilian trade. 

Page 1, Col. 6 
fee lowered 


Consular invoice 


Mexico. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


authorizes crea- 
Constantinople. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
to be held in 


Turkish assembly 
tion of free zone at 
International Fair 
Poland. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Weekly review of world trade oppor- 
tunities. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Exports to North America for July 
show decrease. 


in 


Page 6, Col. 2 


Daily commodity price analysis. 


Page 4 


Corporations 


Reset as Insurance District Court, 
Ky., sustains federal jurisdiction on 
basis of diverse citizenship where cor- 
poration sues in behalf of self and 
members of association of companies. 
(Dawkins Lumber Co. y. Fidelity Union 
Fire Ins. Co.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Full text of Treasury Department 
ruling that contributions to Chambers 
of Commerce in excess of membership 
fees are not allowable tax deductions. 

Page 8, Col. 4 

Board of Tax Appeals holds amount 
of note paid in to corporation for stock 
should be included in invested capital. 
(New Orleans Can Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Income Tax Unit memorandum holds | 


that corporation created to finance con- 
struction of private 
state institutions exempt from tax. 


schools are not | 


Page 8, Col. 7: | 


Cotton 


World consumption of American cot- 
ton increased more than world con- 
sumption of other growths during 
1926-27. 

Page 9, Col. 6 

Argentine cotten crop sold at high 
prices and growers plan to increase 
acreage. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Daily cotton market price analysis. 

Page 4 


Court Decisions 


See special Index and Law Digest 


on Page 10. 


Customs 


About 20,000 attorneys have been ad- 
mitted to practice before Treasury De- 
partment, mostly in tax, customs and 
banking matters. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Education 


Rsreau of Education says better un- 
derstanding of child mind in general 
is leading to improvement in mental 
hygiene in schools. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Preventative treatment declared to 
be the medical science of the future. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Educational conditions in India show 


improvement. 
Page 3, Col. 6 


Electrical Industry 


Foreign demands for electrical appli- 
ances are reviewed in weekly summary. 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Foodstuffs 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, butter and cheese markets. 
Page 4 


Foreign Aff airs 


American forces 
Nicaraguan rebel. 


serve ultimatum on 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Furniture 


Australia reported as needing 
holstery appliances. 


up- 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Cave-ins Undermine 
Halemaumau Voleano 


Avalanches Carry Away Parts 
of Walls, Although July 


Activity Has Ceased. 


Halemaumau volcano in Hawaii in now 
comparatively quiet, following its July 
activity, it was stated September 3, by 
the Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior’ Cave-ins have so under- 
mined the northeast wall, it is said, 


| that continuous avalanching is expected 
7 


there for some time. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The pit of Halemaumau is now com- 
paratively quiet, conditions being ap- 
parently much the same as during the 
months before the July activity. Ava- 
Janching has been quite frequent, and 
new scars can be seen on nearly all 
sides of the pit. ' 

Cave-ins have 
northeast wall that 
tinuous avalanching 
there for some time. 


so undermined the 
more or less con- 
can be expected 


On August 7 an 


a 


| 


| 


; 


} 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Game and Fish 


Migratory birds reported as increas- 
ing due to cooperation of all States 
with Federal authorities. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Canned fish in demand in many for- 
eign countries. 


Page 9, Col. 5 


. 
Gov't Personnel 
White House offices report reduction 
of one in personnel. 
Page 3, Col. 6 


8 ’ . \ 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Chairman of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners deseribes the training 
of the Indian for his absorption into 
the citizenry of the country. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Highways 
Federal treasury contributed $2,977,- 
277.03 of July expenditures for gov- 
ernment aided highways. 
Page 1, Col. 3S 
War Department approves plans to 
build four bridges. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Home Economics 


Department of 
farm families 
clothes as residents of cities. 

Page 1, 


Imnigration 


Agriculture states 


Col. 


= 


Quota list altered to permit wife to | 


join husband. 


Page 12, Col. 1 


Indian Aff airs 


Chairman of the Board of Indian 
Comnissioners 
of the Indian for his absorption into 
the citizenry of the country. 

Page 4, Col. 


Insurance 


District Court, La., denies injunction 
to stay proceedings pending appeal. 


(New York Life Inc. Co. v. Mrs. Susie 


G. Marshall.) 


Labor 


Page 8, Col. 1 


Department of Labor gets reports on 
eight new labor disputes in various sec- 
tions of the country. 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Manufacturers 


District Court,. N. Y., finds that 
patent on box used for casting stereo- 
type plates is not infringed. (R. Hoe 
& Co., Inc, v. Goss Printing Press Co.) 

Page 10, Col. 6 

Weekly survey of world trade oppor- 

tunities. 


Milling 
Foreign demands reported for flour 
and flour bags. 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Daily grain market price analysis. 


Page 4 
Municipal Gov't 


District Court, Mich., holds in munic- | 


ipal action against bankrupt, that court 
is not bound by action of local taxing 
authorities but may decide as to amount 
or legality of tax. (Wolverine Paper 
Co. v. City of Otsego.) 

Page 8, Col. 


National Defense 


Assistant Secretary of Navy for 
Aeronautics says 20 of 62 land and 
seaplanes records officially recognized 
are held by the United States. 

Page ty Col. 1 

Chief of Staff of Army declares 
American history is proof of effective- 
ness of preparedness as preventive of 
war. 


= 


o 


Page 4, Col. 1 

Scotch invention said to penetrate 

fog, smoke and other obscurity, and to 

render smoke screen useless as conceal- 
ing device. 

Col. 

review 


Page 1, 


Continuation of full text of 


of educational program of Naval War | 


College. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Tryouts for international rifle team 


to be held at various Army Corps areas | 


in October. 


- 


spend as much for | 


describes the training | 





5} 


| fixing property 


Record number enter national 
matches at Camp Perry. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Camp Lewis, Wash, placed in class 
of permanent posts. 


rifle 


Page 12, 
Orders issued to the personnel 
War Department. 


Col. 1 
of the 


Col. 2 
of the 


Page 4, 
Orders issued to the personnel 
Navy Department, 


Page 4, Col. 


| Oil 


Continuation of decision of the Dis- 
trict Court, Texas, dismissing infringe- 
ment suit on three patents for processes 


| of manufacturing gasoline and gasoline 


products. (Carbide & Chemicals Cor- 


poration v. Texas Co.) 


Page 10, Col. 2 
Packers 


European trade requests for lard, 
bacon and smoked meats, reviewed in 
weekly summary. . + 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Slaughtering of food animals in- 
creased in Argentina during first half 
of 1927. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Daily livestock market 


meat and 


| price review. 


Page 4 
Weekly livestock market review. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Patents 


See special Zmdex« and Law 
on Page 10. 


| Postal Service 


| Provisions ammounced for payment of 
| mail losses between United States and 


Digest 


certain Pan American countries. 
Page 12, Col. 1 


Proposal comsidered for transcon- 


| tinental air mail route through south, 
with service to 


Mexico City. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Prohibition 
Distribution of Federal confiscated 
alcohol and other liquors saves Gov- 
ernment more than $200,000 in last 
fiscal year. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
says prohibition enforcement is being 
tightened. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Public Health 


Outbreak of 
ported by Public Service in Ohio and 
West Virginia. 


infantile paralysis re- 


9 


> 


| 

Page Col. 

Preventative treatment declared to 
be the medical science of the “a 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Public Lands 


General Land Officer announces Open- 
ing to entry of 6,250 acres of public 
land in Snohomish County, Washing- 
ton. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Museum erected in Lassen National 
Park. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Increased travel is reported im Yo- 
semite Natural Park. 


Radio 


Federal Radio Comnission announces 
deletion, location change, and changes 
in frequencies of broadcasting stations. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

France mentioned as active buyer of 

radio apparatus. 


Railroads 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway files 
brief protesting use of 1914 prices in 
valuations, 

Page 1, 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Col. 3 


Examiner recommends operation is- 
suance of certificate to Arkansas Rail- 
road to acquire and operate line. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Chile authorizes consolidation of rail- 
way loans and Argentina plans to do 
likewise. ‘ 
Page 1, Col. 5 

Valuation announced for Wilmington 
Railway Bridge Co. 





Page 7, Col. 7 





observer Uwekahuna Bluff saw 
blocks dropping from the usually stable 


southeast wall. 


on 


During a circuit of the pit on August | 


9 strong odor of 
noticed at the north rim. 
has been noticed 
times before, but 


sulphur dioxide 
This 
at this point many 


odor 
not so strongly. 


has fallen in. 


The new lava floor is stained white 
at the foot of the southwest talus. 
Steam vents in the pit do not seem to 
change in any way. 

Fourteen very feeble local earth- 
quakes have been recorded during the 
week ending August 10. In addition to 
these local shocks, there is feeble record 
of a distant earthquake at an estimated 
distance of 4,250 miles; the arrival of 
the preliminary wave recorded at 3:17 
a. m. Hawaiian time, August 9, Two 
very faint traces, probably teleseisms, 
are recorded at 11:43 a.m, on the 5th, 
and at 1:45 a. m. on the 10th. 

Tilt accumulated slightly towards the 
south during the first part of the week, 
but the motion then reversed, so that 
the net accumulation for the week is 
practically zero. 


Was | 


| Army to Compete; Any Citizen 


The 
bowider marking the north rim station | 





‘held in 


Tryouts for Rifle 


Team Scheduled 


in Country Eligible for Place 
on International Team. 


Under instxuctions sent out by the 
Department of War all corps areas of 
the Army will conduct tryouts ‘for the 
international wifle team which will com- 


| pete in Rome, Italy, in 1928, according 
toa statement just made by the Depart- 


These regional tryouts will be 
October. at the various corps 
areas and are open to any citizen of the 
United States. 

The full text of the statement follows: 
The War Department has sent instruc- 
tions to all corps area commanders for 
the conduct of the necessary tryouts 
for the international rifle team which 
will. compete in Rome, Italy, in 1928. 
tryouts will be held by the 
at the  follow- 


ment, 


Regional 
Army in October, 1927, 
ing places: 

First Corps Area—Camp Devens, Mas- 
sachusetts, 


man Company. 


Issue 


| 
| 
| 


July statistics of revenues of Pull- | 


Page 7, Col. 7 
Series of authorizations by the Inter- 


state Comme ce Commission. 


Page 6, Col, 1 
‘of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Summary «mf rate hearings. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Summary 


‘| Reclaraeation 


Contract amade for construction work 


n Boise reklamation project. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


iwubber 


Rubber gsoods wants by other coun- 


tries enumegated in weekly review. 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Science 


explaining administration 


Bureau @€ Standards issues handbook 
of — super- 


vision over weights and measures. 


| 





| opening events 
| Matches at Camp 


Record Number 
Participate in 
Rifle Matches 


More Than 2,000 Enter 
Main Shooting Events 
at Camp Perry, 
Ohio. 


Registration of participants in the 
of the National Rifle 
Perry, Ohio, which 
began September 2, showed that a total 
of 2,606 persons had enrolled, with sub- 
stantial increases in the number of par- 
ticipants in all events scheduled as com- 
pared with the 1925 matches, according 
to a statement received at the Depart- 


| ment of War, September 3, from head- 


quarters of the 
Camp Perry. 
Infantry officer in charge of the 
matches, Col. A. J. Macnab, Jr.,” attrib- 
uted the record number of entries to the 
eagerness on the part of the competitors 
to shoot in all events, since no matches 


National Matches \y at 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Earthquakes centers found to pro- 
gress in dfefinite direction in affected 
zone. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Scotch @nvention said to penetrate 
fog, smoke$ and other obscurity, and to 
render smoke screen useless as conceal- 
ing devices 


were held last year. 


pacity, 


The full text of the statement follows: 
of entries for the 
opening events of the National Matches 
has been posted, with the total registra- 
tion in the three main events, which were 


A record number 


Range facilities, 
the statefnent said, will be taxed to ca- 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Smithsognian scientist reviews history 


of money. 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Geologifal Survey reports Hawaiian 


voleano hkas ceased July activities. 


Page 12, Col. 3 


held Friday, September 2, reaching the 
total of 2,606. The entries for the Rapid 
Fire Championship Match, showing a 
total of 510 entries in 1925, the last year 
of the matches, jumped to 1,046. The 
number of entries for the Army Rifle 
Match increased from 393 in 1925 to 561 
this year and, 1,050 are registered for 
the Members’ Match as opposed to 976 in 


Ship ping 
Spanish Government changes flag of 
merchant4 marine to that used by Navy 
except fix national arms. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Silk , 


Canada reported in market for silk 
goods. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


1925. The increase 


pacity. 


in the number of 
entries is attributed by Col, A. J~ Mac- 
nab, Jr., United States Infantry, officer 
in charge of the matches, to the eager- - 
ness on the part of the competitors to 
shoot in all events because of the lapse 
of one year in holding the matches. The 
range facilities will be taxed to full ca- 


On Saturday, September 3, four serv- 


Sugar 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


states cane syrup may be stored with- 
out refrigeration during cold weather 
when properly inspected. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
World trade opportunities in sales of 


granulated sugars and syrups reported 
in weekly review. 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Sugar beet production in Italy re- 


mains normal. 


Page 5, Col. 6 


Taxation 


About 20,000 attorneys have been ad- 


mitted to practice before Treasury De- 
partment, mostly in tax, customs and 
banking matters. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Unaudited tax return list greatly re- 


duced) 


Page 1, Col. 6 
No summary of decisions by the 


Board of Tax Appeals in this issue. 


See special Index and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


ton 
sumption 


Whrid consumption of American cot- 
increased more than world con- 
of other growths during 


1926-27. 


Page 9, Col. 6 
Daily cotton and wool market price 


analysis. 


catalogued 


Page 4 
trade demands for textiles 
in weekly summary. 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Foreign 


Water Power 


Survey completed of power possibili- 


ties of four rivers of western Oregon. 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Weather 


Scotch invention said to penetrate 


fog, smoke and other obscurity, and to 
render smoke screen useless as conceal- 
ing device. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Wool 


Daily wool market price analysis., 
Page 4 | 





Second Corps Area—Fort Dupont, Del- 
aware; Fort Niagara, New York. 

Third Corps Area—Camp Meade, 
Maryland; Camp Eustis, Virginia. 

Fourth Corps Area—Fort Screven, 
Georgia. 

Fifth Corps Area—Fort Hayes, Ohio; 
Camp Knox, Kentucky; Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana. 

Sixth Corps Area—Fort Sheridan, Illi- 
nois; Camp Custer, Michigan. 

Seventh Corps Area—Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota; Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 

Eighth Corps Area—Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas; Fort Logan, Colorado. 

Ninth Corps Area—Fort Barry, Cali- 
fornia; Fort Missoula, Montana; Fort 
Lawton, Washington; Fort Douglas, 
Utah; Fort Rosecrans, California; Camp 
Lewis, Washington; Fort George Wright, 
Washington. 

The competitions for places on the in- 
ternational rifle team are open to any 
citizen of the United States. The 
matehes are fired at a range of 300 
yards with any rifle fitted with any me- 
tallic sight, 10 shots from the prone po- 
sition, 20 shots from the Kneeling posi- 
tion and 30 shots from the standing po- 
sition. 


ice rifle, six small bore and five pistol 
events were in progress. All of these 
events extend over several days of firing, 
No events were finished on that day. The 
two main events were started September 
3 and were: 


Trophies to Be Awarded. 


(1) The Individual Palma Match: This 
match was fired in three stages, the first 
stage on September 3 and the other 
stages on September 5. The first stage 
is the Wright Memorial Match consisting 
of 15 record shots at 800 yards. The 
winner will be awarded the Lee O, 
Wright Memorial Ttfophy. presented by 
Major K.K.V. Casey. The second stage, 
the Scott Match, consists of 15 record 
shorts at 900 yards and the winner will 
be awarded the Scott Trophy presented 
by Colonel Frank A. Scott, of Clevelarn, 
Ohio. The third stage, the Crowell 
Match consists of 15 record shots at 
1,000 yards, and the winner will be 
awarded the Crowell Trophy, presented 
by Honorable Benedict Crowell, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The National Guard Trophy 
will be awarded to the individual having 
the high aggregate of the three matches, 
Gold and silver medals and cash prizes 
will also be awarded to high point win- 
ners. 

Leech Match. 

(2) The Leech Match, in which about 
1,100 competitors are expected to en- 
gage. The course consists of seven 
record shots at each 800, 900 and 1,000 
yards, The last two ranges were fired 
September 5. This match is one of the 
oldest and most popular matches staged 
during the tournament. The winner is 
awarded the Leech Cup, presented in 
1874 by Captain Arthur B. Leech during 
the visit of the Leech Rifle Team from 
Ireland during that year. The Leegh 
Cup has been lost for 17 years and was 
found only during the last year and 
again makes its appearance at the Na- 
tional Matches. Gold and silver medals 
and cash prizes will be awarded in addi- 
tion to the trophy. 


Commission Deletes 
Two Radio Stations 


One Change in Location and 
New Frequency Licenses 
Also Authorized. 


Changes among broadcasting stations 
of the United States were announced by 
the Federal Radio Commission in a list 
made public September 3. The elimina- 
tion of two stations are included, as well 
as one change of location and several 
frequency changes. 

The full text of the list follows: 

KHMC—Harlingen Music Co., Harl- 
ingen, Texas, licensed to operate on 1,270 
kilocycles with 100 watts power. 

KFY0-—Kirksey Bros,, Battery & Elec. 
tric Company, Breckinridge, Texas, 
licensed to operate cn 1,420 kilocycles 
with 1b watts power. 

KFKX—Formerly located at Hastings, 
Nebr.,, licensed to operate at new loca. 
tion, 508 Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

WMBY—Robert A. Isaacs, Blooming. 
ton, Il, deleted. 

WMBU—Paul 
Pa., deleted. 

WAPI—Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala., changed from a frequency 
of 920 kilocyeles to 940 kilocycles. 

KFQB--Fort Worth, Texas, Lone Star 
Broadcast Company, changed from a free 
quency of 1,150 kilocycles to 920 kilo 
cycles, 


J. Miller, Pittsburgh, 
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